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THE BRITISH ARMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


Mopern ARMIES. 


In the two previous articles of this series we have seen how sadly 
the British army as at present constituted falls short of the require- 
ments of the Empire. We have now to turn from the consideration 
of the present position of the army to that of remedies. 

While no contradiction has been offered to any point of the indict- 
ment of the present confusion and waste, some critics continue to 
write in general terms of what they call the “alarmist” character of 
these articles. I might reply that I have tried to keep so much 
within the mark that I have not done full justice to the case against 
our present organization for war. For example, when dealing with 
the condition of that which we call our strongest fortress, Gibraltar, 
I simply said that were it to be bombarded by a cruiser there were 
only four guns mounted there that could reply. I might have said, 
according to the opinions of some distinguished scientific officers who 
have served there of late, that Gibraltar might be bombarded with 
impunity without the possibility of reply. During the war between 
Chili and Peru an iron merchant vessel armed with one modern 
8-inch 12-ton gun of long range bombarded Peruvian towns 
from a distance of 8,000 yards. If a merchant vessel carrying a 
modern 70-ton gun, or even a 45-ton gun or a 25-ton gun, for 
the matter of that, were to bombard Gibraltar from the other 
side of the large bay there is no gun mounted at the fortress 
which could defend the coal depot or the shipping. Even the two 
100-ton guns that are at Gibraltar cannot, as at present mounted, 
fire across the bay, and there are guns which can ve mounted 
upon merchant ships which could with impunity bombard and de- 
stroy the town and dockyard as well as the coal depot and the ship- 
ping. Not only is this true, but also from a point on the Mediter- 
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ranean side of the neutral ground the same operation might be 
carried on against the northern end of the town, the assailant firing 
at high angles so as to clear the shoulder of the rock. I believe that 
there is one muzzle-loading gun of an obsolete pattern half-way up 
the hill which could fire in the direction I have last described, but 
one only of much range. It would not be very difficult or very costly 
to strengthen Gibraltar by placing modern long-range guns high up 
on the rock with mountings which would allow of an all-round fire, 
and admit also of firing the guns at extreme angles both of elevation 
and depression, while other guns could be mounted on the shoulders 
of the rock on disappearing carriages. The deficiency at Gibraltar 
is, however, only a specimen of the want of preparation for war that 
exists at all our fortresses and all our coaling-stations, and our fleet 
would have plenty to do at the beginning of war with a Great Power, 
and would hardly be able to spare ships for convoying the necessary 
guns to all parts of the world. These deficiencies in our preparations 
are well known to all our soldiers, and it is only want of money 
which is ever pleaded as a reason for not strengthening Portsmouth 
and Plymouth and Gibraltar as the French have strengthened Toulon 
and Brest or as the Italians have strengthened Spezia. As it is with 
our fortresses so it is with all points of our preparedness for war, and 
this in spite of the most extravagant military expenditure on our 


part that the world has ever seen on the part of any nation in time 
of peace. 

Gibraltar presents us with another example of our deficiencies in 
the means of defence besides that afforded by the lack of modern 
guns. A gunboat is kept at Gibraltar which at the time of 


“scares” is directed to keep a look-out on possible enemies’ ships 


passing through the Straits. This gunboat, on account of her bluff 
bows, can only steam six knots an hour. When she is sent out to 
scour the passage, and practically, owing to their width, to both 
watch and guard the Straits, as well as to give information, it is 
easy to guess what is thought of her by the officers in command of 
the fast steamers of the Russian volunteer fleet. 

Gibraltar thus armed and thus supplied with “eyes” is I fear 
only a type of many of our coaling-stations. We suffer indeed 
with regard to them from a certain inability to make up our 
minds as to the points at which we may have to operate and 
as to the lines of communication which our trade and convoys 
will have to follow. Sailors for example are mostly of the opinion 
that our communications with India will have to be by the Cape 
route. But it would not be pleasant for us to find at the begin- 
ning of a war that the enemy had captured St. Helena and forti- 
fied it as a coaling-station for themselves. Yet such a garrison and 
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such a fortress, unprovided be it remembered with telegraphic com- 
munication, could not stand against any attacking force. St. Helena 
is a specimen of the places which we have been unable to make up 
our mind either effectively to retain or completely to give up, and 
the compromise which has been arrived at is indefensible from 
either point of view. 

One point of my previous statements upon which some doubt has 
indeed been thrown, by the Scotsman newspaper, concerns the pos- 
sibility of an invasion of Great Britain. I may reply to my critics 
that I am certain that the great authority of Admiral Mends could 
not be quoted in support of the doubts as to the practicability of 
invasion. I know the facts upon which the doubts are based— 
namely, the difficulty which we found in disembarking troops for 
the operations against Arabi in the first Egyptian campaign, though 
the preparations had been made a considerable time in advance. 
But it is a well-known fact that, from our want of experience of 
such operations, several very serious mistakes were made upon that 
occasion. Our own disembarkation at Aboukir in 1801, in face of 
a considerable French force with guns, is an ominous fact. At the 
time, too, of the Boulogne flotilla Napoleon’s troops could be embarked 
at the rate of 25,000 men in little over ten minutes, and disem- 
barked almost as fast. We were singularly near invasion at the 
moment when Nelson’s fleet was decoyed away to the West Indies, 
and Napoleon certainly expected, but for the return of the English 
fleet and action of Trafalgar, to have conducted a successful inroad. 
Those who have had to do with transport know that difficulties 
have been reduced by steam and the use of larger ships. 

Among the many letters that I have received from correspondents 
in reference to my articles there are some which express astonish- 
ment at my rejection of the possibility of compulsory service in this 
country. Some of my correspondents think that all difficulty would 
be avoided if the men were allowed to serve at their choice either in 
a force resembling the present volunteer force, that is remaining at 
their homes, receiving no pay, and meeting some of their own 
charges, or in the militia if they were poorer men. A fresh class 
of difficulties would arise, however, in connection with this sugges- 
tion, which could easily be represented as anti-democratic and as 
the adoption of “one law for the rich and another for the poor.” 
No doubt the volunteer movement has shown that Englishmen can 
be made into good infantry soldiers without being taken from their 
homes. But we do not stand in need of an enormous increase in the 
numbers of our volunteers. We undoubtedly need much increase 
in our special arms, but as regards infantry for home service and 
defence there is, as I have shown, no difficulty about numbers, 
and the necessity for conscription does not at this point arise. 
B 2 
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Now, for our foreign army even Sir F. Roberts unhesitatingly 
rejects it. 

Many of my critics have thought that I gave too much space in 
the first article of this series to answering a well-known writer in 


Bilackwood’s Magazine, but it is difficult not to take some notice of 


very confident assertions, in direct reply to myself, made by a 
distinguished man. In his article, in answer to me, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for December, he tries to take issue directly with me upon 
one of the main points of my firstarticle. To put thematter plainly 
and briefly, he thinks that we can best protect ourselves by a strict 
alliance with the Central Pewers, whereas I think it probable that, 
when the day comes for the inevitable struggle with Russia for 
the possession of India, we shall find ourselves compelled to fight 
without allies. There is no conflict between these two opinions: 
they represent different points of view not of necessity antago- 
nistic. It is enough for me, after the discussion which has taken 
place upon this matter, to merely name these differences without 


once more arguing the question, but I have seriously to complain of 


the misrepresentation of my views which has been made by the 
Blackwood writer in the course of his statement of the problem. He 
charges me, for example, with advocating, among other changes to 
be made for the purpose of securing the defence of India against 
Russia, the “substituting of a plausible statesman who is ‘ out’ for 
one who isin.” I may confidently challenge the writer in Blackwood 
to quote from any of my articles one word which could indicate the 
shadow of a belief that any changes of persons in English politics, 
without that change in military preparation which both he and I are 
labouring to bring about, would affect the defence of India. He 
also entirely misrepresents me in saying that I have “tried to 
persuade us to leave the nations of the Continent to be trodden 
under the feet of the colossus because Russia, or, at all events, 
Russia and France together, represented a force so great that other 
nations could not resist them.” I have never tried to persuade my 
countrymen to leave any nation to be trodden under the feet of 
Russia, but have merely attempted dispassionately to point out the 
change of feeling which has occurred in England upon the question 
of the defence by England of Constantinople and of Belgium. This 
change of feeling may be again affected by events, and, especially 
as regards Constantinople, by the increased power of a gentleman 
whom the Blackwood writer curiously enough styles throughout 
his article ‘ Count Crispi,’ but it is one which, as it seems to me, it 
would be, in face of the facts I quoted, childish to deny. 

The Blackwood writer shows the most singular partizanship in a 
sentence in which he states that he shall “continue to accuse ” me, 
“in season and out of season, of party spirit ” until I “ acknowledge ” 
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a “fact’”’ which has no bearing whatever upon my subject. This is 
that Mr. Smith is “the one statesman who has really and heartily 
thrown himself into that cause,” although what may be the par- 
ticular “cause ” into which Mr. Smith has thrown himself there is 
nothing in the sentence to show. If as I guess, without much sup- 
port from the Blackwood writer’s actual language, but from my general 
knowledge of his opinions, he means to say that what I am to 
acknowledge is that Mr. Smith was an excellent War Secretary, I can 
only reply that I think it extremely likely, from my knowledge 
of Mr. Smith, but that I am not concerned with the matter the 
one way or the other. I have to point out the extraordinary 
deficiency in our military position as compared with the money 
that we spend and as compared also with our needs, and whether 
those are right who think that Lord Hartington and Colonel Stanley 
were bad ministers and Mr. Smith a good one, or whether they are 
wrong, has nothing to do with the question. In the course of these 
articles I have made no attacks on individuals, except indeed on 
those concerned in the recent reduction of the royal horse artillery, 
and for my strictures upon that action of these g utlemen I have 
very fully stated grounds. As a matter of fact, however, I should 
not like to cause any false impression by my reply to the Blackwood 
writer about Mr. Smith, and I may say frankly that I feel 
certain that Mr. Smith is one of those rare persons—real men 
of business in office. He is one of those men who, like Mr. 
Hibbert among the regular Liberals, and like Mr. Chamberlain 
among the Liberal Unionists, have carried into official life the 
hard-working business habits which have made English local ad- 
ministration and English commerce what they are. Whether, how- 
ever, Mr. Smith was specially fitted for the War Office is a matter 
as to which I have no knowledge, although I am certain that he 
most efficiently discharged the business duties of the post. I 
am concerned with the results of our system, not with parties or with 
men. The Blackwood writer indeed charges me with “ vituperating 
or undervaluing ” work which has been done “ whilst Conservatives 
happened to be in power.” I doubt whether a careful survey of my 
articles will show that as a matter of fact the work ‘‘ vituperated ” 
{whatever that may mean) has been chiefly Conservative work. I 
have criticised and shall have still more to criticise the whole result 
of a military system in England which has lasted for many years and 
to which both the political parties have contributed, and as regards 
the so-called reforms of the last two or three years I am not aware 
that there has been any special difference between the popular ad- 
ministration of the War Office by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman on the 
one hand, and its popular administration by Mr. Smith or its less 
popular administration by Mr. Stanhope on the other. 
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The Blackwood writer appears to me to have so completely mis- 
understood my articles that I can only take blame to myself, and 
think that I must have very imperfectly expressed my meaning. He 
speaks of me as having done my “ utmost to expand our forces to the 
dimensions of the great Continental armies.” I certainly can never 
have advocated a policy so entirely different from my own views. 
On the contrary, in the first article of this series I expressly 
stated that I should work upon the base which I found laid down for 
us by Parliament and by successive War Ministers of both parties 
—the defence of the coaling-stations, the defence of India and of the 
United Kingdom, and the possibility of sending two complete army 
corps abroad as an expeditionary force. I am labouring to prove 
how terribly we fall short of this recognised minimum, and to suggest 
the means by which we can attain to it, and, at the same time, to 
demonstrate how enormous and extravagant is the expenditure by 
which we obtain the miserable results we can at present show. The 
Blackwood writer denies that he is the mouthpiece of Lord Wolseley, 
although he admits that he has had communication with Lord 
Wolseley as regards the first article, to which I was referring, and 
has quoted from a private statement by the Adjutant-General ; but 
he is certainly a friend of that distinguished soldier. I would refer 
him to Lord Wolseley when he somewhat satirically asks questions 
as to means for “ economically increasing the size of our army,” for 
Lord Wolseley has told us, in the blackest words, that we are in a 
most unsatisfactory position as regards our army, that there is no 
reason whya foreign force of 100,000 men should not take possession 
of London, and that he does not believe that we should remain in our 
present position a single day if the English public were told the 
truth. Lord Wolseley absolutely condemns our existing military 
organization, as I shall have to show, and considers that we are 
wasting enormous sums of money upon a bad army, and that these 
sums would suffice to give us a good one. Let me hope that the 
Blackwood writer may be convinced by the Adjutant-General, if I 
cannot convince him, of the possibility of those sweeping reforms as 
to which he seems sceptical. 

I am a little afraid of arguing with the Blackwood writer 
because he tells his readers at the beginning of a paragraph “ We 
know what we are talking about”: still, as he immediately goes on 
to discuss a question to which I referred in the Present Position of 
European Politics, namely that of the Chablais and Faucigny dis- 
tricts of Savoy (which he suffers his printer to call “Chatlais” and 
“Tancigny’’), in such a way as to show that he does not understand 
it, I have my suspicions about the writer’s knowledge of foreign 
affairs. But I am not here concerned with his statements except so 
far as they bear upon my present subject. As regards military 
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questions pure and simple he certainly agrees with me upon more 
points than those upon which we differ. At the same time he firmly 
maintains the view that India can be defended by assisting Turkey to 
attack the Russian lines of communication, that is by invasion of the 
Caucasus, and in this respect he goes contrary to the well-known 
deliberate opinion of the highest Indian military authorities of the 
present day. 

There is something fine, something Roman in the best sense, in the 
calm way in which the British Government of India looks upon itself 
as virtually eternal. I have before me a document referring to an 
Indian railway, the interest of which is guaranteed by Government, 
in which shareholders are asked questions as to their wishes with 
regard to the nature of their stock after “the first day of January 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine.” But it is not of much 
use to issue documents of this kind without counting the cost 
to this country of the intention to hold India against all comers. 
There may be times no doubt when the pressure by Russia upon 
ourselves in India may be eased off by a dexterous diplomatic use of 
European alliances and complications, after the fashion suggested by 
the Blackwood writer, but it is impossible to secure that never at any 
moment shall we find ourselves face to face with Russia in a single- 
handed contest, and it is obvious that if India could be adequately 
defended by alliances in Europe we should hardly spend twenty 
millions sterling every year upon local Indian army defence as well as 
the eighteen millions which we spend inEngland. Ifthe Blackwood 
writer felt sure of the truth of his own conclusions he would as a 
military economist advocate the reduction of a military expenditure so 
great as our eight-and-thirty millions. It is because he knows that 
the defence of India by alliances is not without a flaw that he would 
wish to see our vast military expenditure continue. But if we are 
contentedly to spend such fabulous sums while we are told by his 
powerful friend Lord Wolseley that we do not get full value for our 
money, then we have ceased to be the practical and business-like 
people that we were. 

Having thus briefly mentioned points which have arisen since last 
month I have to enter upon the second portion of my subject, which 
concerns the remedies to be adopted to meet the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of affairs in which we find ourselves. Before I come tomy own 
remedies, I should like to consider the remedies of other people. 
When Englishmen turn their thoughts to military questions they 
generally show that they have what is called a favourite general. 
The two most successful English officers of our time are both men 
whose capacity for the organization of successful expeditions has 
been so well proved that it is worth considering with some care the 
view they take of the steps necessary to put us in a proper position 
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of defence. I have in my last article given the views of Sir 
Frederick Roberts upon Indian defence, but I have only briefly 
referred to his opinions upon the general question, and I have only 
mentioned with equal brevity the despair with which Lord Wolseley 
regards the present position of the army. What then are Lord 
Wolseley’s suggestions ? 

Lord Wolseley is of opinion that our army for one reason and 
another is unable to move sufficiently with the times, and that the 
country is forced to pay for an inferior article a price that would be 
ample to give it a most efficient military machine. He thinks that 
our army is clumsily and badly organized, drilled on an obsolete 
system, and dressed in ridiculous and theatrical costumes, that its 
tactical instruction is far below what it should be, and that a large 
proportion of the superior officers are not fully competent to com- 
mand in modern war. Lord Wolseley holds that, besides purely 
defensive operations, we ought to be able to strike a blow with 
a regular force of at least two army corps and a cavalry division, in 
addition to troops. to protect the base end line of communication: 
the force to be complete in land transport and all stores, rapid in its 
mobilisation, and ready to embark for foreign service as quickly as 
the transport could be furnished. This involves complete organization 
in advance, every man being told off to his place, a largely increased 
supply of material, a large amount of regimental transport, and 
strong railway, telegraph, hospital, and other departmental services. 
Lord Wolseley thinks that as the numbers of our regular army are 
very small we should endeavour to use them exclusively as fighting 
soldiers, and that we should draw from the militia and volunteers what 
we require for non-combatant services. He thinks that in these 
days, when war is always declared suddenly, and, Continental Powers 
being always armed to the teeth and always ready, begun almost 


before it is declared, it is madness not to keep the garrisons of 


Malte, Gibraltar, Halifax, and Bermuda always complete, as the 
duties of the fleet on the declaration of war with a Great Power 
would be too heavy to admit of adequate convoy for scattered trans- 
ports. Lord Wolseley would provide for Indian defence by an eight 
years’ service, but he objects to the twelve years of General Roberts 
because he thinks that the private soldier runs down rapidly in 
health and strength after an average Indian service of eight years. 
He would compensate the army reserve for the loss which an 
eight years’ service would entail upon it by a pretiy general 
adoption of three years’ service at home. Lord Wolseley objects 
to a separate local army for India, although the fact that he 
advocates an eight years’ service in India and a three years’ 
service at home makes his objection rather nominal than real. 
He has the old terror of the Company’s troops, and thinks, as many 
officers think, that they were a dangerous body. 
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It is indeed a tremendous indictment of the present position of 
gur army that such a man as Lord Wolseley, holding the post he 
does, should think that we are paying an enormous price for an 
ill-organized force, and that for the same expenditure we might 
obtain a far more effective army. As far as numbers go I believe 
that he would be satisfied with a comparatively small increase: a 
thousand men of garrison artillery for home defence, fifteen batteries 
of field artillery for the same purpose, and ten thousand more infantry, 
virtually for India, less however to raise the numbers than to enable 
us to send out drafts of none but thoroughly seasoned men. 

Sir Frederick Roberts, in his views of the general situation, starts 
from much the same point of view as that taken by Lord Wolseley, 
but while still frightened by the title—“ a local separate army for 
India,’ he does admit the phrases “our home army” and “our 
foreign army.” Believing as he does that the battalions that are to 
feed battalions on foreign service must really be depdts, he would 
call them depéts, and not battalions. Sir F. Roberts seems, I fancy, 
to agree with the view of Lord Airey’s Committee as to the revival 
of single battalions with large depéts. Just as Lord Wolseley would 
engage men for an Indian service of eight years or for a home 
service chiefly of three years, so Sir Frederick Roberts would engage 
men for a foreign service of twelve years or for a home service 
chiefly of three years. He would replace the present militia reserve, 
which is, as he points out, a small army reserve consisting of militia- 
men, and which is a source of weakness to the militia, by a real militia 
reserve, and he would create a true volunteer reserve. On the base 
which I have described, he would build up a force separated into 
two grand divisions: a foreign-service army and a home army. 
He is clear that from a pecuniary point of view it would be better 
for India to maintain its own separate local army, but for various 
considerations he decides on the whole against it. He differs froin 
Lord Wolseley in thinking it necessary to largely increase our 
cavalry of the line, and he thinks that our field artillery are much 
more short of the numbers required for defence than Lord Wolseley 
is ready toadmit. On the other hand, he thinks that the volunteers 
can easily find a large force of excellent garrison artillery. Sir 
Frederick Roberts considers that the country is at the present 
moment greatly deficient in horse and field artillery and cavalry, 
but not because sufficient money is not spent, for he agrees with 
Lord Wolseley in regretting that our present military forces are not 
“on a footing commensurate with the amount of our Army Estimates.” 

Before I enter upon the discussion of my own remedies, I should 
also have been inclined to consider those of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
had he indeed explained to us what they were. In his speech at 
Wolverhampton, after pointing out that the British Empire spends 
fifty-one milions a year on her war establishments, thirty-one mil- 
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lions more than the German Empire, and twenty millions more than 
the French Republic, and is, as compared with those two Powers, 
in a state of utter and hopeless military and naval defencelessness 
and want of preparation, Lord Randolph Churchill said that he had 
a plan, but that he intended for the present to keep it to himself. 
Now I cannot think that it is an altogether patriotic course for the 
noble lord to keep his plan to himself, if he has one which would 
reduce expenditure and promote efficiency. ‘To judge by his ques- 
tions as Chairman of his Select Committee, he cannot have given 
much time or thought to the subject, because he made four or five 
mistakes such as would not have been made by him with regard to 
India or with regard to Parliamentary procedure. But his questions 
pointed in the direction of a militia which would serve for six months 
or a year and then be trained once in the course of a certain number 
of years. He has not indicated his views upon the subject of the 
Indian army, and it is quite conceivable that his plan is only the 
plan of those of us who have advocated a long-service army for 
India and the Colonies, and a long-service cavalry and artillery for 
Europe, combined with an extremely short-service infantry for 
European service. It is, however, I repeat, impossible to discuss 
his plan until we know what it is. 

Now, for my own views. 

The facts which I have produced in the two former articles of this 
series have shown that the United Kingdom is not in a condition to 
bear the burden of wars which may be forced upon her. We know 
on the other hand that all foreign European peoples, with the possible 
exception of the Belgians and of the Dutch (at home), are in the 
position in which we kave said that England is not. They, indeed, 
base their ideas of preparation for war upon an entirely different 
foundation; but it is necessary for me briefly to examine the systems 
upon which other powers organize their armies. 

The first principle is that of universal liability to service, dating, 
indeed, far back in history, but in modern times only introduced and 
brought into its complete shape by Germany after her great defeat in 
the Napoleonic era. Prussia has led the world in this particular, and she 
has been followed step by step by other nations, generally after they 
had experienced some terrible defeat such as she suffered at Jena. 
Universal service for the good of the country has for result, that the 
army is composed not of the mere waifs and strays of humanity, not 
of recruits driven into the service by sheer lack of bread, but of the 
whole manhood of the nation, including its best men of every rank 
and every stage of physical and mental development, except the 
lowest. Wherever there is a liability to general service there are 
rules for the exclusion of those who are greatly deficient in mental, 
moral, or physical characteristics. In some countries there is a 
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backdoor of escape from full service for men of education. They pass 
certain examinations, pay for their own outfit and food, work hard in 
the army for a year, are then dismissed on passing another examina- 
tion, and become available in war chiefly to officer the reserves. 
The intense military spirit and democratic instinct of France have 
always rebelled against this arrangement, and the privileges of edu- 
cation are now to be virtually abolished. 

No doubt this agreement of the various nations to give general 
service makes it very easy for Governments to provide the men, 
but it does not make it easier in any sense to provide the organiza- 
tion ; besides, the number of men who can be trained is limited by 
the amount of money which can be spared to keep them while under 
training. The second great principle, therefore, is to have as few 
men as possible under training at one time, and this can only be 
done by making the period of training as short as possible. Here 
is a principle to fix in the minds of the English people as 
that applicable to Europe, though it is inapplicable to the British 
dominions in the East: the longer the service of the soldier the 
fewer can be passed through the course of training for the same cost. 
If, as is the habit on the Continent, the army during peace is con- 
sidered as a mere training school for war, the length of peace service 
should be strictly regulated by the time which is absolutely requisite 
to turn out an efficient soldier. All the soldiers so trained are placed 
in the reserve, whatever be its name ; and here again we see a prin- 
ciple which is little understood by the bulk of Englishmen. We 
have been so accustomed to consider as reserves such forces as the 
militia and volunteers, that the country seems to believe that 
a reserve force means one which is to be called out after the 
regular army, as such, has gone forth to fight the enemy. The 
system of Continental nations is very different from this. When a 
man has passed through his service in the ranks, which varies from 
two and a half years upwards in the case of the Continental Great 
Powers, he remains for some years absolutely at the disposal of the 
Government, and is sure to be called upon to occupy some place or 
other in the fighting establishment from the first moment that mobi- 
lisation is ordered. Naturally those who are last from what may be 
called the military school are those who are youngest, most vigorous, 
have lost least of their military habits, and are therefore fittest 
to be at once amalgamated with the regiments placed in the first 
line ; but for along series of years every man who has passed through 
the military training is not only liable to be called up, but will be 
certainly called up at once on the declaration of war to fill his place 
in the force embodied. It will hereafter be shown how feebly our 
English reserves represent such an organization. 

We have now got so far as the procuring of the men, the training 
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them in time of peace, and the passing them into reserves which are 
always available for war. I have next to remark that the units, 
such as battalions, or batteries, or regiments of cavalry, must always 
exist in time of peace, because it would be impossible to form them 
rapidly enough on the outbreak of war, nor would such quickly- 
formed bodies be at all efficient. From this follows the necessity 
of having all the main parts of such units complete in time of peace, 
though without the full complement of men; and as regards the 
bulk of the force, the infantry, with far less than that full comple- 
ment.g As a rule the strength of the battalion in time of peace is 
somewhere about half its war strength, and in some cases less. The 
full strength is made up at the moment of war by what is called 
mobilisation—that is, the drawing to the units, whatever they may 
be, reserve men sufficient to complete them. There is much more 
beside this to be done on mobilisation, and I shall speak of it 
presently ; for the moment the point is to understand that the 
enormous forces capable of entering into war on the Continent could 
not possibly be kept up in their present condition of efficiency in 
numbers and training by any other means than by having short 
service for the men, small establishments in peace, with the power of 
calling up at once men from the reserve on declaration of war. Our 
interests, as a great empire holding the enormous dependency of 
India on the other side of the world, must oblige us to adopt a 
system differing from that of the Continent if we are to have the 
same army for England and for India, because India does not afford 
any means of retaining and occupying the reserve men at their 
own cost, and therefore mobilisation in India would be impossible, 
seeing that there would be no reserves to mobilise. There is, 
however, no other known means so well adapted for producing 
rapidly on an emergency a very large number of soldiers trained 
for war. 

Leaving for a moment all points except that of the production 
of men in their right places, there arises at once the question what 
is to be done with this enormous mass of soldiers, which exceeds in 
any great military state, say France or Germany, the bulk of any 
army that ever was put in the field or probably ever will be. Let 
us say that any great military Power can produce over two mil- 
lions of men. Are they all to be put in the field at once against the 
same enemy? Certainly not. There is a limit to possibilities of this 
nature. The great forces of the military states are on the whole 
divided into two main portions which have different functions on the 
outbreak of war. The first and more important is the active army, 
which cannot be put in the field too quickly, because it is destined 
for the first strokes of war—for mancuvring and fighting battles, 
either offensive or defensive, within a few days after the outbreak of 
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hostilities. This condition of preparation has never yet been attained 
in England. There have been nominally organizations of army 
corps, but they have always been paper forces, inasmuch as not 
even the men and horses, to say nothing of the material required, 
have ever been ready for a sudden war. Now this is clearly a fault of 
organization. France the other day mobilised one army corps, and 
could equally well have mobilised all of her eighteen which are in 
France. Within six days the last items of that corps were perfectly 
complete for war, and were on their way to the place of concentra- 
tion. Nothing short of this should be our standard of readiness 
when we pretend to speak of one or of two English army corps. 
France, as we have said, has eighteen of such corps within the 
country, and one in Algeria. Germany has eighteen and a half 
nominally ; but the most careful students of her preparations assert 
that her arrangements have enabled her for several years past to put 
in the front line in case of war twenty-one or twenty-two corps. 
She has not rested at even this high level of power. Germany has 
steadily increased her ability to call out men, and her means of 
mobilisation, until she has arrived at a point where it would be 
possible for her to place an army in the field nearly double its nomi- 
nal strength of eighteen and a half army corps. It is very im- 
portant to understand that the vast field army to be mobilised and 
placed in the front line by a Great Power never suffers any perma- 
nent decrease during war. There are lines of communication to 
guard, fortresses to be seized, and all manner of duties to be done 
behind every fighting army, but according to modern systems of 
war the active army of the first line has nothing to do with any 
work of this kind. There stands behind it, and to a certain 
extent advances behind it, the remainder of that enormous mass of 
troops possessed by each of the military Powers. This is a very 
important point. When England sent a force into Abyssinia it was 
strong at the coast line where no fighting was expected: with every 
day’s march some portion of it had to be left behind to guard the 
lines of communication which are necessary for every fighting body 
other than a mere flying column. The result was that when 
the English army arrived at last in presence of the Abyssinian 
forces there was very little of it left for fighting purposes, and if 
King Theodore had, instead of defending his capital city, retired 
another 100 miles it would have been perfectly impossible to get at 
him, because the whole English force would have been spent in 
guarding its own communications. In the late Afghan campaign the 
same system necessarily led to similar results, and when we talk of 
fighting Russia some 600 miles from our frontier it would be 
well to calculate beforehand what force would be required to guard 
the communications of the fighting army at the front, and whence 
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that force could be drawn. A German or a French army, whether 
it consists of one or half-a-dozen army corps, expends no strength 
at all in the secondary work of communications, sieges, and so on; 
all this is done by the troops which, though mobilised on the 
declaration of war, are not so organized as to be pushed forward 
into the front line with extreme rapidity. Before counting our one 
or two English army corps as the force available to strike a blow 
on foreign soil, we have to remember that if this be all it would by 
no means represent two army corps possessed by any other nation, 
because behind their two corps would be many other trained 
troops and behind our two corps none. Under such circumstances 
if an advance were made into an enemy’s country one of the two 
corps would have to stay behind, and the actual fighting power 
would simply be halved. It is the same in India: we have 70,000 
English troops, and a large native army, the whole amounting 
to over 200,000; but this does not mean that even if the whole 
of these troops were trustworthy we could put 200,000 men in line 
for a battle; on the contrary it is well understood and acknow- 
ledged in India itself that our fighting force, English and native, 
in the front line could not possibly exceed two army corps, if 
it even amounted to that number. Yet we have at home half a 
million of men bearing arms, and our expenditure upon military 
affairs in the United Kingdom and in India amounts to eight-and- 
thirty millions sterling in the year. By this time any serious 
reader must have discovered that it is not against the expenditure 
that I am protesting, but against the expenditure and its result 
when placed in contrast. If more money were required I am con- 
fident that the nation would be perfectly ready to give it so long as 
we could make sure of a result which would at all fulfil the military 
requirements of the Empire. 

We have then for the military system of nearly every European 
Power general service, considered as an honour, and a system of short 
service with small but numerous units in peace. These are increased, 
in size rather than in number, on the outbreak of war, from reserves 
the youngest of which will join at once the maneuvring army which 
is going to the front, while those older and somewhat more rusty will 
march behind the maneuvring army, guarding its communications, 
besieging fortresses that have been cut off, and doing many necessary 
military actions so as to leave perfectly free the fighting armies at 
the front. The oldest men of all, together with those too young or 
too little trained for active service, remain behind in depdéts and 
garrisons until the exigencies of the campaign compel them to move 
forward as reinforcements, either for the fighting army or for what 
may be called the reserve army. Put shortly we have, First: the 
Field Army, consisting of all the regular army corps which have 
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been mobilised and sent to the front. Second: the Reserve Army, 
consisting of the troops next best trained, which have for duty to 
guard communications, undertake sieges, and be always ready to 
give assistance when required. Third: the Depéts and Garrisons. 
The Depéts usually contain men, unexceptionable as soldiers, but, 
either not wanted at first by the field army, or too young or 
too little trained for it. They will all be available to fill up the 
gaps caused by war wherever the need is greatest, and they are 
becoming daily more fit to take their places in the fighting line. As 
for the garrisons, the tendency is more and more towards using for 
them part of those troops which have passed their best fighting days 
or escaped full training. These may be called territorial troops, and 
are not as a rule expected to serve out of their own country. Almost 
the only episode in the Franco-German war which shed lustre on the 
French arms was the defence of Belfort, and its garrison was largely 
composed of peaceful men, swept in from the country and turned 
into soldiers for the occasion; but there were good regular officers 
to train and lead them. 

The organization of the forces of a great Power is a very elaborate 
affair, but it may be possible to explain with some clearness and in 
more or less general terms the main features of the organization of 
one military empire, and for that purpose it will be well to select 
Germany, which has not only led the way in the organization of 
modern armies, but has also had by far the greatest experience in the 
working of a system. Speaking roughly, it may be said that up to 
the introduction of the extra forces which began to be raised 
last spring, Germany had of men capable of mobilisation and more 
or less instructed in their military duties, a force of rather more 
than three millions and a quarter. We see at once how immensely 
these figures surpass the number of men required to complete either 
the nominal 18} or the probable 21 or 22 army corps. Each army 
corpscontains somewhat over 35,000 men, besides officers, surgeons, &c., 
making a total of about 37,000, and about 10,500 horses: so that 20 
army corps would contain in round numbers, besides 10 divisions of 
cavalry each about 3,000 strong, 740,000 men, and that, or some- 
thing like it, would be the force immediately avaiiable to be placed 
on an enemy’s frontier when war is first declared. The 750,000 to 
800,000 men would however merely be the point of the lance, and 
behind them, available for various purposes, would be another two 
and a half millions of men, not all used at first or even mobilised, 
unless Germany had to fight two Great Powers at once, in which 
ease the whole strength of the country would probably be drawn 
into the field, into garrisons, or into depéts. In that case it 
is computed by the French General Staff that Germany could put 
thirty-five army corps or their equivalent into the field. 
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The military law of 1874 laid down that service was obligatory 
on every German from 17 to 42 years of age, nor is there admitted 
any substitution or exoneration or complete exemption. Other laws 
have also laid down that one per cent. of the population may be kept 
under arms in time of peace, and the Budget has been for many 
years arranged on that principle. Although the country has the 
right to take its youth at the age of 17 years, as a matter of fact it 
does not take the bulk of them until they are 20; the contingent, as 
it is called, is incorporated at the beginning of November in the 
year when the young men composing it have attained the age of 20. 
As a principle every man comprised in that contingent owes a service 
of three years in the active army, four years in the reserve, and five 
years in the Landwehr: that is 12 years altogether; after which, 
until the age of 42, he becomes a member of the Landsturm, which 
has since the Franco-German war been made much more available 
than it used to be for general service in the field. These are the 
principles of service, but in practice the amount of money which can 
possibly be spared will not allow of the full training of all these 
men : for instance, the conductors of the train are only taken for six 
months of service : and here it is impossible not to be struck by the 
enormous waste of the process lately arranged in England by which 
excellent and perfectly trained batteries, some of the men of which 
have been as many as seven or eight years in the service and a few 
even more, will be broken up and made use of simply as ammunition 
columns. It is almost impossible to conceive of a more wasteful 
and expensive proceeding than this. Then again, a large number of 
German infantry soldiers are sent back to their homes after only two 
years in the ranks, and none of them except re-engaged men and 
non-commissioned officers remain the full three years. In the 
infantry they are sent back to their own homes immediately after 
the autumn manceuvres of the third year; and as this proceeding 
leaves both room and money available for other purposes, a con- 
siderable number of men who would otherwise escape training alto- 
gether, are at this time drawn to the ranks and given as much 
instruction as possible in the short time before the new contingent 
joins. 

When the men pass from the ranks of the regular army into the 
reserve they can by no means consider themselves free to be idle and 
lose all the military knowledge which they have acquired. During 
their four years in the reserve they are liable to be called out twice, 
for eight weeks on each occasion. Again, after they pass into the 
Landwehr they may still be called out twice for exercise 14 days in 
duration. There was some stir at the beginning of last year when 
a large number of reserve men were called to arms for instruction in 
the magazine rifle, but in doing so Germany was strictly within her 
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right and only following the laws laid down to govern her military 
organization. Unfortunately for the efficiency of the English reserves 
the Government cannot call them out for training; because the 
employers of labour object to having their workmen taken away for 
any purpose, even for providing towards the safety of the country. 
It%s evident that the number of youths arriving at the age of 20 
alters each year in Germany, as elsewhere, as the population grows, 
but the number of the contingent to be taken is arranged before- 
hand for some years by law. In fact it is governed by the necessity 
to have only the legal number, which until lately was about 430,000 
men, under arms at once in time of peace. By the last law which 
passed the Reichstag with such difficulty the peace-effective was in- 
creased by about 42,000 men. The measure has given much larger 
scope for the arrangements of the Minister of War and will produce 
during the next few years an increase in the active and youthful 
army of from 150,000 to 170,000 men. The youths of 20 years 
of age amount each year to something over 450,000. The contin- 
gent taken is only between one third and one half even since the 
new law came into operation. What then becomes of the re- 
mainder? It is found that a large number, say 40,000, have emi- 
grated or in one way or another cannot ‘e reached. Then there will 
be found of undersized or delicate men as many as 90,000: a smaller 
proportion, perhaps 10,000, cannot be taken in peace because they are 
the sole resource of widowed mothers or families which would other- 
wise be destitute. Then about 5,000 are taken for the navy, another 
5,000 are one-year volunteers; and as many as 120,000 are passed by 
for one or two years in order to allow their constitutions to strengthen. 
Still all these men are available as a last resource in time of war if 
they can be reached. Those who are found fairly fit for the service, 
but are not incorporated in the active army for the time being, fall 
into what is called the Ersatz-Reserve. The best of them may be, 
and sometimes are, eventually taken for two years of service and 
then remain in the Ersatz-Reserve, the whole of which goes into the 
Landsturm at the age of 31 years. Thus we see that liability to 
service does not absolutely mean that every man so liable must 
necessarily serve his real two and a half years or nominal “ three 
years” in the active army. A great many escape, but the Minister 
of War catches all able-bodied men at some time or other of their 
lives and gives them a certain amount of training, which exceeds 
that of our own volunteers. Every body of men suffers losses even 
in time of peace by death or disabling sickness, perhaps also by 
desertion and emigration. Taking account of these losses the strength 
of the German army before the beginning of that gradual increase 
which will result from the new law of last year might be taken 
somewhat as follows :— 
VOL. XLIII, N.S. Cc 
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Activearmy . . . 3 contingents originally 150,000 each. 439,000 
Reserve... . . 4contingents ... . . . « 536,000 
Landwehr . .... 5 contingents . i ee « » -« ,« Ohl,Gue 
One-year volunteers . 12 contingents originally 5, 000 each . 52,000 

—— 1,638,000 


The Landsturm was re-organized and made available by a law of 
1875, and must be counted, and we have to add— 
Landsturm . . . . . 10contingents . . 1,080,000 
Onzg-year volunteers . . 10 contingents . . 35,000 
—_——1, 115,000 
But even now we have not taken into consideration the Ersatz- 
Reserve, from which we get of partially trained men, some of them 
very well trained indeed, 
First-classErsatz-Reserye. 9contingents . . . 308,900 
( 11 contingents coming ) ..,. 
; . » 306,000 
( from the Ersatz eae 
—— 615,000 


Landsturm . 


Thus was made up a grand total of men instructed and available for 
mobilisation amounting in round numbers to 3,368,000 men. 

In England, as has often been stated, we have fully half a million 
of men; yet up to the present time we can only put one army corps 
in the field, if indeed we could do that ; and though we are promised 
a second the authorities themselves shake their heads over the dif_i- 
culties of providing it. Germany on the contrary can mobilise if 
she pleases the whole of her immense forces, and could put, as I 
have shown before, between 700,000 and 800,000 men in the field 
in battle array immediately without any practical hesitation or loss of 
time ; a number which can be rapidly and largely increased. On the 
whole her method of providing this force is based upon a great prin- 
ciple, to which there are some few exceptions, and that principle is 
decentralisation. The country is divided into districts which are 
the same for recruiting, for the establishment of the army corps in 
times of peace, and for mobilisation in time of war. In France 
there are also districts, or regions as they are called, and the only 
practical difference is that the army in time of peace has until lately 
been recruited generally from the whole of France; but France has 
in the same way as Germany its active troops in peace, who then go 
into the reserve, and finally into second reserves corresponding with 
the German Landwehr and Landsturm. Of course, as a rule the 
soldiers who have served their time in the active army go back to 
their homes. There are more “ reservists’? who have to come from 
different parts of France than is the case in Germany: but the bad 
system of 1870 has been changed, and each man finds his equipment 
with the corps which he has to join. Even the system of recruiting 
generally for each army corps has been modified of late years and the 
French system tends towards a nearer approach to that of Germany. 
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I have said that there are some exceptions to the rule of district 
recruitment and mobilisation in Germany. For instance, Alsace- 
Lorraine remains so strongly French that it is found impossible to 
form a trustworthy army corps from the population. The recruits 
from those districts are used up in other army corps, and the fron- 
tier is garrisoned by troops not recruited in the conquered territory. 
This is an inconvenience to Germany, but it has served to show that the 
great military system of the State is capable of modification. After 
the conq est of Hanover no such necessity arose. The Hanoverian 
corps was organized at once in its own district, and did good service 
in the Franco-German campaign. The inability to act in the same 
manner in Alsace-Lorraine is a measure of the strong anti-German 
sympathies which continue to prevail in that territory. Again, 
on the Russian frontier there is a special organization by which the 
garrisons there are not dependent on the mobilisation of any army 
corps. They, like our Indian army and like the troops actually 
garrisoning the French frontier, are always nearly ready for war, 
and become quite ready immediately after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Again, in Germany, and nearly every other great military state, the 
bulk of the cavalry is always kept upon a footing which is practically 
one of readiness for war. The whole of the German cavalry could 
march the day after mobilisation was ordered, and we saw in the 
mobilisation of the French 17th corps that its cavalry could do the 
same. The horse artillery is also kept up almost on a war footing, 
in order that it may join the cavalry with great rapidity. The field 
artillery is more difficult to mobilise on account of the immense 
number of horses required. Economy forbids the keeping up of all 
the batteries on anything near a war footing in time of peace; still 
the means taken to provide horses are such, both in Germany and 
France, that the field batteries are equipped with their full comple- 
ment of guns, men, and animals, so as to be ready to march with 
the infantry. In time of peace, for the sake of economy, the Ger- 
man field batteries have as a rule only four guns horsed instead of 
six ; but lately Germany has shown herself rather anxious as to the 
working of this system, and a large number of batteries have been 
raised from four to six guns. In all cases the full number of guns 
are present on the spot: they are never sent away to far-off arsenals, 
as the extra English guns were when the late lamentable change 
was made. Ifa four-gun battery is to be mobilised in Germany or 
France it has its additional two guns under its hand, together with 
all the carriages required, and a system by which the supply of 
reserve men and horses takes place within a few hours. It is there- 
fore monstrous to quote the German system as having been followed 
in the case of the late reductions in England. With us a full com- 
plement of guns is not present with the batteries, nor are the 
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reserve men, and in spite of Mr. Stanhope’s recent promises there is 
as yet no system of any description for the supply of horses. 

The few words which I now say about mobilisation will explain, 
though I shall have to recur to the subject, how it is that 
the War Office at Berlin is relieved of all risk of confusion, and 
even of the necessity for taking special measures at the outbreak of 
war. It has been said with truth that the Minister of War has only 
to touch a bell and order the mobilisation of the whole German 
army. ‘This is practically true, for the simple reason that every 
detail has been worked out in peace and that none of the head- 
quarter officials have any measure whatever to take. The order goes 
out for mobilisation, and the responsibility then falls at once upon the 
generals commanding the army corps and the districts in which they 
are quartered. Every rowing-man knows how in a well-trained crew, 
whatever the excitement and even terror of the individuals before 
the race begins, these disappear at the “gun” or at the word 
“ Off.” So with the German staff in the case of the outbreak of 
war. All the anxiety has occurred in time of peace. Every year 
modifications are made in the plans of mobilisation ; these plans are 
most carefully gone over by the authorities at headquarters, and 
brought into harmony with the number of men actually alive and 
trained, with any changes which may have been made in the dis- 
tribution of the frontier troops, and with the probable objects to be 
obtained by the mobilisation. 

After mobilisation comes an almost more important work, that of 
concentrating the armies in the positions which they are to take up 
for war. Here again there is no cast-iron system. I am told by an 
officer who has visited the great general staff at Berlin that on his 
asking where Count von Moltke kept his plans for the different wars 
that might happen, the answer was, “ In his head.” No strict plans 
of campaigns exist upon paper, only plans of mobilisation and rail- 
way arrangements for concentration in certain directions: but again 
there is no unchangeable plan even for this. When France de- 
clared war in 1870 the Germans believed that no Government could 
be so reckless as to force a quarrel without having had some definite 
plan of invasion. The German official account of the war tells us 
that the first arrangements made by the general staff were to con- 
centrate on the French frontier: while this movement was being 
worked out the French army was discovered to be massing on the 
German frontier, and whatever indication there may have been 
beforehand of I'rench weakness it was considered inconceivable that 
France should not be able to invade Germany at all. Therefore 
while the movement of concentration on the frontier was in progress 
it was arrested by an order from the general staff, and the German 
forces were directed to concentrate not upon the French frontier bu; 
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upon the Rhine: some of the troops actually disembarked from their 
railway trains behind the Rhine, but at that moment it became evi- 
dent from many signs that the French army was in a state of dire 
confusion and perfectly incapable of taking the field with offensive 
energy. Acting then upon the principle that the offensive is always 
the best policy the head-quarter staff cancelled its second plan of 
concentration on the Rhine and ordered the army once more to draw 
itself up on the French frontier in readiness to invade. Englishmen 
should mark the difference between the foes. In France the whole 
attention of the War Office and the staff was taken up, as it would 
be taken up with us, by replies to innumerable telegrams, each com- 
mander of a division asking the War Office directly for something 
he had not got and without which his command was unfit to take 
the field. Even the commanders of depots and of garrisons such as 
those of the seaports were in the greatest difficulties, not knowing 
what to do with the reserve men who were pouring in ‘shoals upon 
them without even so much as knowledge where their regiments 
were. This was the effect of centralisation. The German military 
authorities could sit still and think, and alter the march of armies, 
because they had not a single detail with which to deal which had 
not been regulated during peace. This is the effect of decentrali- 
sation. Since that war every nation in Europe, with one exception, 
has carried out the principle of decentralisation, and that exception 
is Great Britain. I am aware that the new plan of mobilisation 
proposes decentralisation and readiness of carriage and stores. So, 
however, did the old scheme, and I cannot but have doubts whether 
the new proposals will be carried into effect. 

Having now attempted to sketch somewhat roughly, and in prin- 
ciple only, the methods adopted by Continental nations and illus- 
trated by the great type, the German army, having shown how the 
immense armies of the Continent are recruited, organized, and pre- 
pared to be placed in the field, I must say something of the training 
which both the troops and their officers undergo in order to turn out 
an army which is not only ready to be placed in front of an enemy 
but fit to deal with that enemy in an intelligent and professional 
manner. Training has a great deal to do with the military ques- 
tion of England’s organization, as we shall see when the British 
forces are treated in detail. Let us again take the German army as 
the type. Here we have to deal with a great monarchical régime. 
In Germany, as everywhere else, it is recognized that two qualities 
are necessary for a good soldier: he must be both physically and 
morally fit for his work. Germany begins very early with the 
moral training ; it takes its boys, sends them to school and inculcates 
there the worship of God, the King, and the Fatherland. In his Soddier’s 
Pocket Book Lord Wolseley shows how much is lost by English 
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general officers because they do not arouse the enthusiasm of their 
soldiers. There is no reason why the English soldier should be 
treated as of so low a type that he has no idea beyond his belly. To 
treat him thus, as Lord Wolseley says we did in the Crimea, is to 
meet half way our Continental critics who call our army a mercenary 
force. Old habits are terribly difficult to throw off in English 
national life, and, because there was a time when service in 
the English army was so unpopular that gaols were emptied to 
supply recruits, we continue to half believe that the modern 
English soldier belongs to the criminal population. But matters 
have immensely changed of late years, and especially since the intro- 
duction of short service and the great influence of the volunteer 
movement. The uniform begins to be regarded as a badge of honour, 
and if the baton of the field-marshal is not within the grasp of the 
private soldier, however well he may conduct himself, he is at least 
more honoured and more of a personage than he used to be. The 
idea to be inculcated in the soldier is that of duty, and there cannot 
be any doubt that by bringing to bear upon the British private the 
source of all real pride and honour in men not of the very highest 
and rarest type of mind, namely the effect of public opinion, his 
standard is being raised. Education is being extended, and few 
blunders would be greater than that of treating educated men as our 
great-grandfathers treated the offscourings of the gaols which were 
formerly poured into the British army. During the Peninsular War 
men were kidnapped as recruits, and very high bounties were paid 
for boys of fifteen. Wellington over and over again found fault 
both with officers and with men, and it is as certain as anything can 
be that the British Army of to-day is greatly superior in every 
respect, except practice in war, to that which the great Duke led in 
the Peninsular campaign. Yet the historian of that campaign was 
able to speak even of the soldier of those days in these terms :— 


‘*That the British infantry soldier is more robust than the soldier of any 
other nation can scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his 
powerful frame, distinguished amidst the united armies of Europe; and not- 
withstanding his habitual excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue and wet and 
the extremes of cold and heat with incredible vigour. When completely dis- 
ciplined, and three years are required to accomplish this, his port is lofty and 
his movements free, the whole world cannot produce a nobler specimen of 
military bearing: nor is the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not 
indeed possess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to dictate to 
his commanders, or even to censure real errors, although he may perceive 
them; but he is observant and quick to comprehend his orders, full of 
resources under difficulties, calm and resolute in danger, and more than 
usually obedient and careful of his officers in moments of imminent peril. It 
has been asserted that his undeniable firmness in battle is the result of a 
phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. Never was a more 
stupid calumny uttered! Napoleon’s troops fought in bright fields where 
every helmet caught some beams of glory, but the British soldier conquered 
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under the cold shade of aristocracy. No honours awaited his daring, no 
despatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen, his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did his heart sink 
therefore? Did he not endure with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, 
sustain the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, overthrow with incredible 
energy every opponent, and at all times prove, that while no physical military 


999 


qualification was wanting, the fount of honour was also fresh within him! 


In this splendid passage, bits of which are often quoted, while 
the whole is but little remembered, two points are to be remarked on 
which more will have to be said hereafter. First, Napier estimates the 
British soldier asa man of great capacity under the conditions which 
then prevailed, and he evidently considered that under other condi- 
tions it would be possible for him to rise to even a higher scale 
morally if not physically. Secondly, he names three years as the 
time required to bring the British soldier into the condition of 
complete readiness for war ; and in so speaking he was in advance of 
his time. If hereafter I advocate a shorter service than is now 
considered desirable, there will be this to be said for my contention, 
namely, that at the instant of the greatest trial which English armies 
could have to encounter, when their soldiers were opposed to the 
veterans of France and well-tried Marshals of the Empire, the 
historian of the Peninsular war considered three years a sufficient 
time for the training of soldiers who had to stand so terrible a strain. 
It has been shown that although “three years”’ is named as the period 
of the German soldier’s training in the ranks of the active army, he 
in reality does not remain so long. Yet any one who talks to 
German officers on the subject of their men learns from them that 
they do not by any means consider the average German as the best 
material of which to make a soldier. In spite of the general educa- 
tion which prevails, the greater number of the men in the ranks are 
not sprightly like the French. Neither are they fighters like the 
English, Irish, or Scotch. German soldiers require a great deal of 
training before they can be counted upon as thoroughly fit for war, 
yet their training only lasts at the most about two years and three 
quarters. The economy of a poor nation forbids a longer time of 
service, and in consequence the training of the German soldier during 
his period in the ranks has to be devoted almost entirely to prepara- 
tion for war. No doubt the British public will say, “Of course all 
soldiers spend their whole time in being prepared for war.” By 
nomeans. On the contrary, the British soldier of to-day, and still 
more the British soldier of ten years ago, has been prepared much 
more for the shows of peace than for the work of war. 

The German system of training has, like German organization, 
been followed more or less closely by all the other Powers. When 
the recruit joins, towards the close of the year, he is asa rulea 
rather stupid and unwarlike creature. He has not even the proper 
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control of his limbs, and this control is one of the first items of 
knowledge to be imparted to the soldiers of every nation. The 
ordinary joke is that the recruit never knows his right foot from 
his left and that it being useless to say to him “right,” or “ left,” 
hay has to be put in one shoe and straw in the other, and the 
word given thus,—‘“ hay,” “straw.” The control of limb is 
given by what is called drill, beginning by the exercise of legs and 
arms and going on to the rhythmical movement of smaller and then 
larger bodies of men, and thence to the handling and use of arms. 
The soldier passes through a training which brings his body more 
under the control of his will than it ever was before. This is and 
must always be the first stage of instruction; but the Germans, and 
following them all other Continental nations, continue this course of 
training no longer than is absolutely necessary to effect its purpose. 
After that comes the training of the mind for the soldier’s duties. 
Here we have another great principle involved. As we ascend from 
the obsolete military rules of the last century to the latest develop- 
ments of the art of war, we find a steady movement in the direction 
of allowing individual freedom to the soldier, and this combined 
with the strictest discipline. Every individual man is carefully 
taught that upon his special exertions and even judgment may 
depend the issue of some crisis in the struggle for the safety of the 
Fatherland. Moral and tactical training go hand-in-hand. So soon 
as the ordinary drills are completed soldiers begin to be taught, in 
small groups, the best way of facing an enemy and obtaining an 
advantage over him. No more iron discipline exists than that 
which prevails in the German army, and its officers will tell you 
that there are no soldiers who require it more than do the Germans ; 
yet in the face of this iron discipline, and even in accordance with it, 
the greatest individuality is inculcated. In its system of tactics the 
German infantry works by small bodies, beginning even from what 
is called the group under a non-commissioned officer, and that group 
is tactically trained as thoroughly as the division or the army corps. 
Every German non-commissioned officer is taught to consider him- 
self a leader of men, not only in the barrack-room but on the field of 
battle; nor does the captain of a company allow his recruits to work 
in line with the rest of the company until they have been instructed 
in the tactical duties of individuals and of groups. Sosoon as know- 
ledge of this kind has been attained, the captain practises his 
company in all the phases of war. Such an order as was issued last 
year in England, after the inspections, finding fault with the 
English army for its want of elementary knowledge in such tactical 


work as the placing of outposts, patrolling, and, generally, the minor 


tactics of war, would have almost caused German officers to commit 


suicide; for in this, as in the general organization, responsibility 
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does not merely lie at head-quarters but descends through all the 

ranks of the army, through colonels and majors and captains down 

to the last subaltern and even to the non-commissioned officer. I 

shall speak of the training of the officers presently; the point now 

to be fixed in our minds is that the German soldier is told to con- 
sider that the safety of his country may depend upon his individual 
bearing and intelligence in war. Perhaps it may need a British 
Sedan to force this ideal upon the whole army, but if it has not yet 
been accepted as an English maxim, we are the only people in Europe 
who do not accept it. 

After a thorough training of the company within itself in all the 
minor tactical duties, the commander of the battalion, who has 
hitherto inspected the work of his captains, takes up his personal 
responsibility : companies are mancuvred against each other and 
the whole battalion is made to work against an enemy either “ sup- 
posed,”’ or represented by small bodies of men. Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, whose retirement from the army has been a great misfortune, 
has lately pointed out how easy it is to train troops in tactical know- 
ledge without requiring either many men or large spaces of country. 
The Germans know this very well, and the French and Russians 
have thrown themselves with vigour into the same line of work. 
After the battalions have been thoroughly trained the responsibility 
of the brigade commanders comes in: each brigade is worked in 
the same way and for the same purpose as the company was first 
worked, and then the battalion. After the brigade comes the divi- 
sion: and finally the autumn maneuvres, when divisions and even 
army corps are handled against an enemy either “ marked ” or con- 
sisting of another equal or unequal force. Thus we have for the 
whole training of the army, first the drills to get the individual 
soldier’s body under command of his will; then the tactical work 
by groups; then by companies; then by battalions; followed by 
the tactics of brigades, divisions, and army corps. Exactly the same 
kind of training prevails in all the Continental armies and is accepted 
as absolutely necessary for success in war. 

It is not difficult to see that all this training of the men involves 
an equal training of the officers, and the duties of a Continental 
officer are now extremely severe. At the beginning of his career 
he enters the service by one of various channels, but in every case 
after passing through some intellectual tests. He, like the soldier, 
or even more than the soldier, is encouraged to believe that on his 
knowledge and judgment may depend the issue of a great battle, 
and is from the earliest period made to feel responsible for the com- 
plete training and knowledge of his soldiers. He drills them and 
gives them their tactical training, but he does more than this; for 
instance, supposing that it is the intention to carry out practice in 
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patrol duties or outpost duty the next day, the officers will collect 
their men in barracks during the afternoon and explain what is 
about to be done. They will put before the soldiers the reasonable- 
ness of the drills and tactical exercises, and try to make them under- 
stand why it is necessary that such and such duties must be 
performed. Next day, when the soldiers find themselves on the 
ground, they have some ideas as to what they are about to do, and 
while at work they are questioned by their officers, who explain to 
them the reasons for the particular actions they are called upon to 
perform. While the junior officers are thus teaching their men, 
their seniors are listening and judging them; not interrupting, 
because it is not well that the junior officer should be made to “ look 
small” before the troops. All through the summer tactical exer- 
cises the same system prevails. There are always the commanders 
of the company, the battalion, or the brigade at work teaching 
their men and their junior officers, while above them there 
is always the critical eye of the higher commander, who from 
his length of service and experience is supposed to have even more 
knowledge. These are the examinations for promotion in the Ger- 
man army. There are theoretical tests of various kinds for the 
officer who wishes to enter the staff schools or to attain other special 
positions, but, speaking generally, the examination for promotion is 
not made by books and cannot be crammed. That officer is con- 
sidered deserving of advancement who practically knows the duties 
which have to be performed in war, and is able both to teach and to 
lead his men with knowledge and ability. 

The same idea of practical tests is carried all through the service. 
Taking again the German army as a type, an officer of ability may 
wish to attain a position on the staff which brings with it a more 
rapid promotion than ordinary regimental duties, and leads to the 
higher employments. Some of the candidates are trained in staff 
schools; some are selected on account of the ability which they have 
shown ; but all who are worth placing on the staff have to go through 
practical tests. When an officer has passed through the Staff School, 
which corresponds with our Staff College, he has no more right to 
an appointment than if he had remained doing regimental duty ; all 
without exception go back to their regiments. The General Staff 
at Berlin sees the reports from the schools and sees also the special 
recommendations of officers who have not passed through the schools ; 
guided by these, it calls up the best of the officers to Berlin and 
there sets them staff tasks to do; for instance, one officer may be 
given the task of disposing troops for obtaining the best information 
as to the French positions on an outbreak of war; another may be 
given as a problem the invasion of England, and perhaps how to get 
out of it again. When the officers have completed their tasks, they 
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all go back to their regiments, and no one knows for certain whether 
he will ever receive a staff appointment; but he has been judged by 
the abilities which he has shown. Some officers hear no more of 
appointments; others receive appointments on the staff, generally 
speaking with the troops, but sometimes at ihe General Staff Offices 
in Berlin. When the term of the appointments is over they again 
return to regimental duty, but, if their work has been good, with a 
step in promotion, and almost invariably to another regiment, so that 
there may be no jealousy among their comrades. O 

Here then we have the same practical preparation for war. An 
officer may be admirable at drill, his men may be the best dressed in 
the German army, and he may even have rank and an old traditional 
name ; none of these things will avail him for employment on the 
staff or promotion : he must show his ability, and an officer who does 
show ability is absolutely certain of rising to important appointments 
and commands. This system is more or less modified in different 
countries to suit the habits of each nation; but it may be taken 
generally that the Continental nations, always fearful lest war 
should come upon them, consider that every officer according to his 
ability must be trained for war and for war alone. They also con- 
sider that it would be madness to allow incapacity to find itself in posi- 
tions of special responsibility. This is the great principle of selection, 
and of it that excellent judge of men, Lord Ampthill, used to say 
that in his experience he had known of two cases of the rule of almost 
pure selection by merit for important posts: they were the systems 
of the Jesuits and of the German army, and in both cases the system 
imparted such an extraordinary efficiency as was not to be found 
anywhere else. It is to be remarked that each nation must act in 
harmony with its political and social organization. In Germany, 
which is nothing if not monarchical, the whole responsibility for 
promotion is in the hands of the Emperor himself. No doubt he is 
advised by his staff, but he does sometimes exercise his own personal 
discretion. It is in his power to promote without advice from any 
one, nor is there a single personage in the country, not excluding 
Count von Moltke, whose opinions and whose decisions are more 
thoroughly trusted than those of the Emperor, who has lived the 
life of a soldier and accompanied Prussian armies in war from the 
time he was a mere child up to that period when, at the head 
of the German army beleaguering Paris, he assumed the purple of 
the Empire of Germany. 

This then is the system of German instruction and training, and 
it extends from the bottom of the army to the top. The officers are 
thoroughly professional men, and by nothing but professional 
knowledge and intelligence can exceptional promotion be won or the 
highest responsible positions attained. But while insisting on thorough 
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professional knowledge, the German system takes care that there 
shall be no mere stupid crystallisation in certain forms of drills and 
exercises. This idea works in many ways; one of the most interest- 
ing is the way in which such examinations as exist are conducted. 
There has been for many years in England a controversy as to the 
best means of obviating the objections to cramming. The German 
method is very simple: instead of giving a number of questions and 
a text-book out of which the answers to these questions must be 
taken, they give perhaps one or two questions and allow a long time 
for the answers ; but those answers must involve a large and general 
knowledge of the subject and, still better, original thought. I have 
lately seen the examination papers given to a one-year volunteer 
both during his service and at the end of it. They were very prac- 
tical, and the time allowed to answer each question was generally 
forty minutes. This usually included the time for a rough sketch 
illustrating the answer required. The questions for officers aiming 
at staff employment are naturally more searching, but the same prin- 
ciple prevails. It is remarkable that in the most strictly drilled and 
disciplined nation of the world there is the greatest veneration for 
and desire to produce original thought. I have been assured that in 
the examinations an officer may be forgiven if he shows an incom- 
plete knowledge of his subject provided that his answers contain 
within them evidence of individual capacity. It is considered better 
that an officer should answer a question wrongly but cleverly than 
that he should know all about it and yet show that he does not appre- 
ciate the life of the subject. From beginning to end of the training, 
both of officers and soldiers, the great idea is to develop their intel- 
ligence and to make them think, while impressing upon them the 
results which have been attained by other thinkers. I believe that 
the material of which the German army is composed is naturally no 
more able than the average of the English officers and soldiers ; but 
the training in the army so developsthe general intelligence that the 
keenest critics will scarcely ever find either officer or soldier at fault 
in a difficulty. We shall see hereafter how far the same kind of 
professional training extends in the British army. 

This immense organization, so recruited, so officered, and so trained 
during peace, must inevitably find during war the advantage of such 
preparation ; yet it would remain after all a more or less incoherent 
mass, a body without a head, were it not for the care which is taken 
that every detail of its action should be regulated by the best brains 
of the country. German officers and indeed the officers of all Con- 
tinental nations are struck with astonishment at the fact that we 
English, with a civilian Minister of War, continually changed, never- 


theless have no great staff organization at the head of the army 
acting as its brain and centre of nervous force. The German army 
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has its War Office, which is concerned in matters of administration 
and supply. The Minister of War comes between the nation which 
grants means and the army which expends them. It cannot be said 
that in Germany he is responsible to Parliament because the great 
German officials rather govern Parliament than are governed by it. 
But we may take the case of France as an‘example of a not only 
republican but thoroughly democratic nation. We see there admir- 
able debates whenever any great military measures are proposed, 
provided that they touch in any marked way the national character : 
but, because France, like Germany, is always on the watch and 
anxious lest war should break out, we find Parliament making extra- 
ordinarily little difficulty as to granting the supplies required. So, 
too, in constitutional Italy. It may be and no doubt is true that on 
the whole the bulk of the French and of the Italian peoples desire 
peace, but I do not notice that cutting down the Estimates and reduc- 
ing the efficiency of the army are popular. France and Italy have 
no Lord Randolph Churchill, and were any politician to adopt the 
line which he has adopted in this country he would fall into unpopu- 
larity as an enemy of the State. Even in Austria, a poor country 
and one in which it has been necessary to practise the severest econo- 
mies, no Minister or serious politician would dare to go to the country 
with a mere cry of cutting down the Estimates. If money is badly 
spent Continental nations will know whom to hold responsible, but 
they would consider it sheer madness to refuse to protect themselves 
by a thoroughly organized military force. The German War Office 
then occupies this responsible position that it tells the country the 
amount of money required and distributes the expenditure in the 
wisest manner. It is well understood that everybody from the 
highest to the lowest is keenly desirous of both efficiency and 
economy. ‘There is therefore no feeling against the spending 
departments as such, and there is a very large trust of the officials 
who have the management of those spending departments. 

The German Minister of War, soldier though he be, has not the 
responsibility of planning campaigns or deciding on any strategical 
or tactical changes: these are the functions of the ‘Great General 
Staff’ over which Count von Moltke presides. It is the brain of 
the army and a brain which is always at work. It comprises— 








1st. The Central Bureau. 


2nd. \ Sections charged with 
3rd. >) the study of different 
4th. ) countries. 


/ Russia, Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia. 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland. 
France, England, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland. 


and four other sections, and employs some sixty officers besides 
those who manage the surveys and military railway business. The 
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whole number is about a hundred and fifty. In this department, 
which has become the admiration of the military world, are to be 
found all items of knowledge which can possibly be required for 
undertaking campaigns in various countries. Like all German 
military work, the work of the Great General Staff is thoroughly 
done. All the facts which come to the knowledge of any depart- 
ment of the Government find their resting place here; and there 
is never a time when German officers employed secretly by the 
Great Staff are not perambulating every foreign country and pick- 
ing up what new information can possibly be gained. We know 
that in the Austrian campaign of 1866 the German army was 
so well informed that it knew the exact breadth of rivers at the 
points selected for crossing. So thoroughly had Paris been studied 
before 1870 that the German artillery was able, without any fresh 
reconnaissance, to know what curve must be given to its shells in 
order to strike the right place in the escarps of the forts, even when 
those escarps could not be seen. An English officer who has inspected 
the Great General Staff and its work informs me that in the fourth 
section he was asked by an officer what was the exact strength of a 
certain native battalion in India. The German officer said that he 
had the strength of all the rest for that year, but could not ascertain 
the exact number of men in this one particular battalion. The 
heads of some of these sections are permanent, good desk-oflicers, 
who will never be employed in the field in case of war. But the 
palace which contains the Great General Staff is full of officers of 
all kinds, who are not only studying and assisting but having their 
own capacity tested as useful staff officers in the field. The chief, 
Count von Moltke, was not selected for any rank, station, or connec- 
tion with the Court, but purely because of his well-known ability: 
and it is a proof of the practical nature of the work carried on in his 
department that he himself was able to design and carry out the 
sudden changes required for some of the greatest campaigns in 
Europe, he being an officer who has done comparatively little duty 
with the troops except that of directing operations in war. He had 
however shown great mental capacity, and his brain was one of the 
elements of success possessed by Prussia in 1866 and 1870. When 
he dies his spirit will survive in the many brilliant staff officers 
whom he has trained. 

It is evident that all this admirable but high-pressure training of 
the officers cannot be carried into daily life without offering to them 
some inducements to live laborious days. The pay of the officers 
is less than in our army, but it is greater considering the general 
wealth and standard of living in the two countries; considering 
also the respective pay of the men. It may fairly be said that in 
England the private soldier can not only live on his pay but can, 
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and by the system of deferred pay must, make savings. The 
British officer cannot well live upon his pay, and falls into debt 
if he tries to do so. Society will not permit officers to live 
penuriously, and all the expenses of messing and hospitality are 
practically dictated by society. In Continental armies, especially 
that of Germany, the case is reversed. Officers can and do live 
on their pay in a large number of instances; the soldier is de- 
pendent for all his comforts on the contributions of his friends. 
But there is a still greater attraction to the commissioned ranks 
of the German army. The profession of arms is considered the 
most honourable of all, and carries with it great social privileges. 
All the Imperial family habitually wear uniform. Prince Bismarck 
himself is a soldier, and military rank takes precedence of wealth 
and even of unmilitary talent, for the functions of the soldier are con- 
sidered the highest of all. I do not of course advocate anything 
of this kind for England, but the difference must be considered when 
we compare the inducements to work offered to English and Ger- 
man officers. In Germany the commission is a provision and a cer- 
tain avenue to distinction in society and the State; in England it is 
nothing of the kind, and officers, who are out of pocket by their 
service, are apt to consider that they give, rather than receive, by 
entering the army. 

In describing the general organization of a modern army and 
its staff I have selected the German army because it is the type 
upon which others have been modelled. One after another within 
the last few years the various nations of Europe have more or less 
imitated Germany, both in the main principles of her military 
system and in the organization of that military nervous system—the 
General Staff. France in particular, since the war of 1870, has 
completely remodelled her whole system. By the adoption of 
general service she has produced an enormous number of trained 
men: her officers have been educated in the same practical manner, 
and above all there has taken place a complete re-orgenization of the 
General Staff. France has even moved in advance of Germany in 
some respects. There is now issued by the French General Staff a 
fortnightly publication which treats of all military events occurring 
throughout Europe. Every change in foreign armies is carefully 
studied and reproduced in print with extraordinary fidelity. There 
is perhaps no military publication which is of such value to students 
of foreign armies as the Revue Militaire de ? Etranger, which is issued 
by the second bureau of the French General Staff. A very interesting 
series of articles was published in 1884 and finally cast into the form 
of a book by Colonel Riviére : it is called L’ Armée allemande sur le 
pied de guerre, and it contained all the information which could pos- 
sibly be required up to 1884; but since then Germany has made 
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new strides, watched as usual by the French General Staff. 
Last year again we have a series of the most interesting and 
important articles published in the Revue Militaire de ?’ Etranger with 
the object of showing what the new departure taken in the spring 
by Germany means and what are the forces which she will now be 
able to put in the field. There is no need to talk of secret designs. 
Without doubt the present design of Germany is to keep the 
peace, and the task is not an easy one; but there is a new 
organization corresponding to the new development which has taken 
place since 42,000 men annually began in April to be added to the 
German army. It has been shown in the earlier portion of this 
article what Germany could do on the old lines. The French 
General Staff, which ought to know best, seeing that every move- 
ment is of vital importance to France, tells us that taking all the 
men of whom the German War Office has a right to dispose, and 
has already trained more or less, it would be possible to place in the 
field or in garrisons and depdts a force of no fewer than 3,600,000 
men : of these, 1,280,000 are so organized that they could be placed 
actually in the field on the frontiers of say France and Russia at the 
first outbreak of war. This field army would have 3,000 guns and 
360,000 horses. In the second line and forming a field army of 
reserve could be mobilised another 950,000 men by about the 
twenty-first day after the outbreak of hostilities, and this force also 
would have its proper proportion of guns and horses. We have 
therefore as what may be called the immediate fighting strength of 
Germany, exclusive of garrisons and depdts, that is to say of home 
defence and the means of supplying the waste of war, no fewer than 
2,230,000 men. To give some idea of what this means we have to 
remember that the whole of the French forces which could be placed 
on the frontier or near it in i870 amounted to about 220,000 men. 
The German field army of to-day, if the French Staff are not mis- 
taken, has a fighting strength of more than ten times the French 
fighting strength in 1870. It is hardly worth while to go into the 
details of other armies which are straining every nerve to keep step 
with the giant strides of German military preparations. Suffice it to 
say that the French Staff, knowing what is going on in Germany, 
proclaim themselves to be ready for a campaign, trusting, as they in a 
measure do, to the delay which would be occasioned by their fortresses. 
Austria and Italy are considerably behind either France or Germany, 
but continue to increase their forces to a large extent. Of Russia it 
is best to say that we know for certain comparatively little. 

Her military organization gives Russia upon paper a vastly 
larger force than Germany ; and it seems to be admitted, even by 
the writer in Blackwood, that Austria could not possibly face Russia 
by herself. Little as is known of the real value of the new Russian 
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organisation, this much is certain—her army is steadily growing. 
She adopted general service of short duration later than most of 
the other Powers. She is backward in civilisation, in the con- 
struction of roads, railways, and, above all, in the force of public 
opinion. There is reason to believe that the corruption which 
always goes hand in hand with backwardness in the ferce of public 
opinion is still so prevalent in Russia, and especially in the districts far 
away from the influence of St. Petersburg and Moscow, that even 
the number of men supposed to exist in any regiment or district 
could not be found armed and ready in case of war. No doubt also 
the mobilisation and concentration of Russia’s armies against a great 
European Power would be slow and difficult, because of the want of 
means of communication, although, as against Austria, the marching 
power of the numerous Russian cavalry would in some degree 
remedy this inconvenience. Nevertheless, Russia represents an 
enormous force which could be called into activity, and would at 
least produce one army after another in succession. The peculiarity 
of the Russian cavalry, namely, its training to fight on foot as well 
as on horseback, may be criticised, and may perhaps have some effect in 
reducing the vigour of itscharges. The great English military autho- 
rity of Sir F. Roberts seems to be in favour of a cavalry of this deserip- 
tion, and it ill becomes the advocates of mounted infantry to speak 
lightly of a force which by recent changes possesses more than 
200,000 combatants with the same number of horses, without 
including some 35,000 of what may be called a reserve of yeomanry. 
Suppose these horsemen, who are mounted on some of the hardiest 
animals in the world, to be only equal to mounted infantry, it is at 
least something that such a force exceeds the whole of the army 
which France could place on or near her frontiers in 1870. Against 
Russian troops the veterans of Frederick the Great and of Napoleon 
struggled in vain. The battles of Zorndorf and Kunersdorf, the 
burning of Moscow, the pursuit of Napoleon during his retreat 
towards Germany, showed the indomitable courage and endur 

ance of Russian troops. Nor is it probable that any other 
army could have crossed the Balkans in the winter of 1877—8&, 
in the midst of snows, and under every circumstance of diffi- 
culty, or hurled back with the same rapidity the Turkish armies 
upon Constantinople, either defeating them or capturing them 
everywhere. There is a very great danger lest we in England 
should undervalue the enormous force of that somewhat inco- 
herent but most remarkable organization, the Russian army, 
which stands alone beside that of England in its power of enduring 
arctic cold and torrid heat. Marches are now among the most important 
of military elements of strength, and no other European army can 
march, like the Russian, forty miles a day for four or five days in a 
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week. To take a case of actual endurance during the Bulgarian 
campaign of 1877, General Gourko, with a mixed force of all arms, 
started from Tirnova in the intense heat of mid-July, to cross the 
Balkans, marched 18 miles the first day, 26 miles the second, in- 
cluding an ascent of 1,900 feet, so steep that the infantry had to help 
in dragging the guns, and 9 miles the third day before 10 a.M., after 
which came an action, a long pursuit, and return to camp.’ What- 
ever the conditions of a struggle might be between Russia and 
Germany, or between Russia and France combined against Germany 
and her allies, there can be no question that in Asia we have a rival 
of enormous force compared with the army which we could assemble 
to resist his advance. At present all circumstances are in ow 
favour. The Russian, Siberian, and Central Asian railroads are 
not complete, and the quarrels of European Continental Powers make 
us for the moment comparatively easy with regard to that part of the 
world in which we also are a Continental Power. Time is, therefore, 
given us to put our military house in order. Let us take care that 
that time is not wasted. 

Let us try to draw the moral for ourselves that is to be found in 
our survey of model armies and of modern armies in general. 
According to the French General Staff, both the Prussian Guard and 
each of the seventeen army corps districts could now produce one 
active army corps with some 36,000 or 37,000 men, and more than 
one hundred guns. Besides this, it could produce the value of 
a second army corps in elements designed to be placed imme- 
diately among the army of operations. This second force might 


be organised as an army corps or as separate divisions, or in any way 
considered most advisable, but it would be there, and would contain 
its proper number of guns, trains, and parks of all descriptions. 
Besides these two army corps capable of taking part in the first 


operations, there would remain the value of a third army corps, 
capable of being mobilised in twenty-one days, to act in the second 
line, but it would not be so well furnished with cavalry or artillery. 
One district alone, the 15th, is not quite ready to furnish even the 
second army corps, though it soon will be; but, on the whole, the 
French Staff is confident that the Germans could and would produc« 
35 good serviceable army corps, every man in which would be 
better trained than our militia or volunteers, and the last of them 
could be mobilised and completely concentrated between the twelfth 
and fifteenth day of mobilisation, without denuding the country 
behind of troops. A mobilised army corps would contain not only 
nearly 37,000 men, who would have to be rationed, and some 
11,000 horses, but an average of about 100 guns (at the least 84 


(1) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78. By E. V. Greene, 
Lieut. U.S. Engineers. 
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and at the greatest 120), and 1,500 to 1,600 carriages of one 
kind or another. The whole number of horses for the field armies, 
some 360,000, would, by the system which prevails, be furnished 
immediately and without friction. The carriages are of different 
kinds. All those which are of a strictly military pattern are 
ready in time of peace and placed exactly where they can best 
move towards the frontier on the outbreak of war. Besides these 
a number of country waggons are always used. They also would 
be requisitioned and at once available. We perceive, then, that 
each German district, of which there are seventeen (besides the 
Guard corps), could produce an army considerably greater than 
that which Mr. Stanhope promised as the whole moveable force of 
England for the total enormous expenditure of our military estimates. 
This is the moral to be drawn. When the country is told that it 
cannot put a few ammunition columns in the field without destroying 
for that purpose the whole of that nucleus of field artillery which 
would appear to be so necessary as an example, if nothing more, to 
the militia and volunteers, the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
some change in the application of our military budget ought to be 
made. If Germany, with her comparatively small expenditure, can 
place in the field thirty-five army corps and leave a mass of field 
artillery behind; if, as is the case, every nation has field-guns not 
only for its mobile army but for those armies of reserve, and for 
the territorial troops which would remain behind on the soil of the 
country to which they belong, it must surely be wrong that we in 
the United Kingdom should base our organisation on totally opposite 
principles. It cannot be a mere question of money, because 
England is richer than other Powers. I am persuaded that the 
country only needs to understand that a definite scheme has been 
devised for its safety by the authorities, and that the army is to be 
organised for certain well-known purposes, totally distinct from the 
provision of employment for younger sons. If the country can once 
understand this, and that the definite granting of a definite sum 
of money for a definite number of years would produce efficiency 
throughout the army and place us in a condition which would pre- 
vent the existence of the perpetual feeling of uneasiness, and the 
recurrence of our frequent panics, Englishmen have not become so 
foolish as to refuse to grant the money. 

I have now attempted to show what are the general lines of Con- 
tinental organisation for war. They are chiefly these: 1st, personal 
service by all men considered as a duty to the State and an honour 
to the individual ; 2nd, short service and a system of reserves which 
as time progresses are being made more and more available for the 
operations of war; 3rd, local organisation by which those reserves 
can be poured immediately into the ranks of the army corps then 
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quartered in the particular locality or district; 4th, the permanent 
provision of all stores, including carriages, ammunition, and every- 
thing that can be required at the outbreak of war, these stores to 
be exactly where they would be wanted by the troops at the moment 
when they are called into the field; 5th, careful plans of mobilisa- 
tion so arranged during peace that not only will every man know 
his position in time of war, but that the whole responsibility will be 
removed from the central administration and devolve upon the 
authorities in the districts, who are at all times ready, prepared, and 
trained to mobilise the force immediately under them; 6th, an 
organisation for obtaining horses instantly on the outbreak of war ; 
7th, but by no means last in point of importance, the organisation 
of a general staff which shall act as the brain and nervous system 
of the army, and shall draw to it and pass through its training as 
large a number of officers as possible, so that experienced staff 
officers shall be numerous in the event of war. To this general 
staff is committed the responsibility of working out the schemes for 
mobilisation, concentration, and for meeting in the wisest and 
quickest manner the plans of an enemy. The staff is also charged 
with obtaining knowledge, by every means, of the condition, the 
projects, and the resources of every military State, together with 
information as to the features of all countries which may be con- 
sidered as possible theatres of war. Q 

It will certainly be said that England is not a military Power, 
and that we cannot pretend to base our army system upon the prin- 
ciples which govern States always expecting war and organised 
accordingly with a special view to preparation for sudden campaigns. 
This is in a measure true, and I am not disposed in the present 
article to say how much or how little we may borrow from Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, or Russia. Let us pass on then and give a 
moment to the examination of one or two of the lesser Powers which 
have in some sense a different, and certainly a cheaper system. For 
instance, Switzerland is a country which is to a certain extent pro- 
tected by other nations, because no one of the Great Powers would 
without fighting allow her to be absorbed by another. This little 
mountainous country, the playground of Europe, inhabited by 
free men with republican institutions, seems to have no possible 
cause of quarrel with any ofits neighbours. Yet Switzerland can mo- 
bilise a larger force than England, and, with a less complete organisa- 
tion than she has now, did actually in 1870 mobilise and place on 
her frontiers no fewer than five divisions more quickly than the 
armies of France and Germany could come into contact with each 
other. We may call her army militia if we will, but we are bound 
to recognise that it is far better organised than our militia, or than 
the troops with which the young French Republic first warded off 
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the blows of the Central European Powers in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The present military organisation of this sturdy little country 
dates from 1874, when more power of using all the forces of the 
cantons was placed in the hands of the Confederation. The cantons 
do recruiting work like the districts of the Great Powers; the Con- 
federation takes charge of the whole in the event of hostilities. 
Every Swiss owes service to his country from the commencement of 
the year in which he becomes 20 years of age until the end of 
that in which he has arrived at the age of 45; but the young 
men are not actually incorporated till after their early training, 
so that, speaking accurately, the army only contains 24 
classes. The recruiting is by districts, of which there are eight, 
corresponding with the eight divisions, and these districts are further 
subdivided into what we may call subdistricts, each of which has to 
furnish from one to three battalions of infantry. The result is a 
force of 215,000 men divided into the Elite and what is generally 
called in Europe the Landwehr. The Elite has 120,000 men, and 
consists of all within their first twelve years of service; the Land- 
wehr contains the older men, in number 95,000. The Elite can 
mobilise 105,000 men, disposed in 8 divisions of all arms, plus a 
regiment of mountain artillery and certain troops outside the divi- 
sions. The Landwehr forms 16 brigades of infantry and 8 bat- 
teries of artillery, besides a small force of cavalry, engineers, and 
other troops. For the training of the recruits there are Federal 
schools in full activity from May to November, training one batch 
after another. The time spent by each batch in its first training is 
as follows :— 


45 days for infantry. 42 days for train and artificers. 
60 days for cavalry. 50 days for engineers. 
55 days for artillery. 


Afterwards there are trainings of repetition every year for cavalry, 
and every other year for the remainder; the infantry going out 
for 16 days, the cavalry for 10 days (every year), the artillery 
18 days, the train 14, and the engineers, like the infantry, 
16 days. The cadres—that is the officers, higher non-commis- 
sioned officers, and so on—are called out from 4 to 8 days 
before the privates. The Landwehr have only shooting exercises and 
inspection, and the total time which they are out is only 30 days 
altogether. Taking the greatest and the least amount of actual 
service in the ranks, including the training of recruits, we find that 
an artilleryman is trained for 163 days in the Flite and 30 in the 
Landwehr, total 193 days, and the infantry soldier for 141 days in 
the Elite and 30 in the Landwehr, total 171 days. Now this may 
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seem at first sight a very insufficient course of instruction, but to 
say nothing of the zeal for instruction which the shortness of the 
training induces, there is a very important addition. The colleges 
and other schocfs organise schools of cadets, in which the boys 
are taught drill from the age of 10 years and shooting from 16 
years. Asarule, the youths who are growing into men take part 
in the shooting of the numerous Sociétés de tir. The result is that 
the individual soldiers are quite ready to take the field, though the 
cavalry is inferior. As for the number of tactical units produced, 
there are in the Elite 106 battalions of infantry, 24 squadrons of 
dragoons with 12 companies—so-called—of Guides, 300 field and 
mountain guns, 10 companies of position artillery, 16 ammunition 
columns, 2 companies of artificers, 8 battalions of train, 8 battalions 


of engineers, and the necessary troops for sanitary and administrative 
purposes. The Landwehr has 106 battalions of infantry, the same 
units of cavalry, and most other services as the Elite possesses, but 


only 48 field guns and half the amount of position artillery and 
ammunition columns. I would commend to the notice of the writer 
in Blackwood the fact that Switzerland, with the cheapest army 
in Europe, a population about half that of London, and a budget, 
Cantonal and Federal together, of less than three and a-half 
millions, finds it worth while to have a field artillery of 348 guns, 
besides heavy position artillery. But then the Swiss think their 
freedom and honour worth defending, and those who do not serve 
personally pay a special tax, which rises according to each man’s 
means and produces about a million francs a year. I am quite ready 
to admit ‘hat these 348 guns do not constitute a field artillery as 
well trained as ours ought to be, but 500 of them do belong to the 
active army, and even those of the Landwehr are fit for something 
better than merely to be planted immovably in defensive positions. 

Here then we have a type very different from that of the great 
armies, but it is adapted to the purpose which it is meant to serve. 
It is based on the principle that even children must begin to do 
something military for their country and to defend their own liber- 
ties. It then takes the young men and gives them some military 
service, never letting them go, altogether, till the age of 46. 
The Federal Government takes care that there is an organisation 
into which they all fit and that they are duly provided with all that 
goes to make an army, as distinguished from an armed crov.d. That 
army may not be so efficient as that of France or Germany, but it is 
without doubt more ready to take the field than the English militia 
and volunteers, and even more ready than our so-called two army 
corps as they stand at present. All its parts go to form a harmonious 
whole, every man has his appointed place in the organisation, and 
knows it, and, if war should come, field guns will not have to be 
sacrificed to form ammunition columns. General von der Goltz 
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considers the Swiss system excellent for defence, though not for 
offensive purposes. At any rate it does not neglect the principle 
of having a proper proportion of the three arms and of the various 
subsidiary services. 

Another cheap military system is that of Canada. In principle it 
is not unlike the Swiss organisation, but the English vice of cutting 
down necessaries to please the false Economists is visible in the 
colony as it is at home. There are never arms enough, nor are the 
proper proportions of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers 
and other services adhered to. The principle of universal obligatory 
service exists, but is not carried into practice; in fact everything 
is neglected except the active militia, which numbers about 37,000 
men and is decreasing. All men from 18 to 45 years old owe service 
to the Dominion; the first class comprising those between 18 and 
30, the second class those from 30 to 45; but substitution is allowed 
and the compulsory ballot is not enforced, so that the system becomes 
practically what may be called a volunteer militia, like that of 
England. The law only provides for the annual training of 45,000 
men during a period of from 8 to 16 days, and the number 
which takes part in the drill is only about 20,000, who are drilled for 
12 days. Here we have a specimen of the usual British carelessness : 
the Canadians used to train 40,000 men a year; they have steadily 
reduced the number and as steadily cut down the vote ; like ourselves, 
they pay for what is not efficient for war purposes, and hope that 
there will be no war. The artillery are trained for 16 days and are 
more efficient than the infantry, thanks to the unwearied exertions 
of officers imported from England and to a college which was formed 
for scientific instruction. It is very doubtful whether any consider- 
able proportion of the Canadian militia could be mobilised to resist 
an attack from the American side, and quite certain that no use could 
be made of the general service principle, because there are not arms 
enough, and England in a serious war would want more than she 
has at home. 


The United States have a small regular army consisting of ten 


regiments of cavalry, five of artillery, twenty-five of infantry, and 
one of engineers. There are also some Indian scouts. Then there 
are the organised militia under the various states, but available for 
the central Government in case of war. They amount to 92,000 in 
all, and the Americans fondly call them a Landwehr, but they are 
very far from equality with the German Landwehr. Behind all 
come the unorganised militia, composed of all the manhood of the 
country to the number of some eight millions, but it is needless to 
say that there are no proper military arms nor uniforms for this vast 
multitude. The United States can afford to be unprepared, for the 
absence of causes of quarrel with great European Powers and the 
vast extent of the country render any invasion improbable, and an 
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attack by a moderate force absurd. Were it otherwise we should 
have to recognise that the military organisation is totally insufficient 
for a first-class Power. The United States do not possess an 
India. Great Britain is in a very different case and can by no 
effort of will throw off the responsibilities of her position. The 
United States have never tried their troops against any of the modern 
European organisations, nor are they likely so to do. They have an 
excellent military college at West Point, and it is interesting to 
observe that nearly all the successful generals of the civil war had 
received a complete military training as youths. Soldiers may be 
rapidly improvised; officers must be prepared for their work by 
a thorough course of training. It is true that the best preparation 
for war is war itself, but there must be a beginning during which 
the rudiments have to be learnt. When, as was the case in the late 
American war, both sides are equally inexperienced, the few on either 
side who are possessed of knowledge come to the front; but if the 
training of one side is much better than that of the other, ignorance 
must produce its usual result in the profession of arms as in any 
other profession. 

One more organisation must be touched upon, not as an example 
to be followed, but as an illustration of that curious misfortune 
which seems to affect with blight all the military bodies on which 
the old policy of England used to rely. One of the first of the 
questions which always arise during a Continental struggle is, 
“ What is to be done about Belgium?” In 1870 we made a bold 
diplomatic declaration and voted money for an increase of the army 
by 20,000 men, who, even if they could have been obtained at once— 
which they could not—would all have been raw recruits. The 
sudden discovery of our helpless position at that time caused Mr. 
Cardwell to undertake a series of military » forms ; but long before 
they could take effect, the scare passed oy » and fatal compromises 
were made at home. Still England had thrown her egis over her 
small ally, and, by that exercise of charity, has, I fear, “‘ pauperised ”’ 
Belgium as a military power. The adoption of the principle of 
general obligation to military service has been proposed again and 
again but always defeated. The theoretical recruitment is partly 
voluntary and partly by lot for the militia, but in practice the army 
consists largely of men paid to take the places of those who ought 
to serve; it is therefore what Continental officers call a mercenary 
army. In 1870 Belgium mobilised 85,000 men, partly as a garrison 
for Antwerp, partly for other smaller places, and partly as an ‘‘ army 
of observation,” practically for police purposes. By her present 
organisation she professes to be able to call out over 100,000 men, 
but only after using up the last of her militia. Still, even Belgium has 
4 regiments of field artillery of 10 batteries each, total 40 batteries, 
or 240 guns, a much larger force than England can put in the field, 
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besides a large amount of siege train fully equipped, which again is 
couspicuous for its absence in England. Our small ally now bases 
her defence on the possibility of holding Liége and the line of the 
Meuse, but follows our remarkable exampie almost everywhere by 
refusing to make the sacrifices in peace which alone can render 
possible the holding of any line in war. In practice, therefore, all 
that Belgium really does is to hold the fortress of Antwerp for us, 
as a port of disembarkation. Lut this supposes first the wish to 
move on the part of the English people, and then a movement by 
sea on our part which must be protected by the fleet. We find our- 
selves in presence, then, of one among the vast number of duties 
which the British fleet is expected to perform all at the same time, 
until a complete and systematic organisation of home an colonial 
defence sets the navy free at last for its own proper business— 
namely, that of seeking out and destroying the central fleets of the 
enemy. By studying the Belgian military organisation we learn 
nothing for our own imitation, but we receive a lesson, which is this. 
Both Belgium and England have been blind to their military duties, 
and, when the blind lead the blind, we know what follows. 

Thus it has been shown that among Powers which do not profess 
to be Great, there are various organisations more or less suitable to 
their needs, and that the smallest of the Continental Powers, such 
for example as Switzerland and Roumania, excel us in such vital 
necessities as field artillery, and in general organisation for their 
own particular requirements. <All the small Powers, except Belgium, 
which is demoralized by leaning on our doubtful charity, are better 
prepared for war than is England, and with them the proportion of 
the different arms is better adapted for modern war than with our- 
selves. I propose to show in the next article what the English 
military organisation actually is, so far as it can be called an 
organisation. 

Nore.—Since this Article has been in type a new military measure has been intro- 
duced into the Reichstag. Six classes of trained soldiers, which hitherto passed to the 
Landsturm, will now remain in the Landwehr, and be called to the ranks in time of 
war. The Landsturm will comprise for the future all able-bodied men, who neither 
belong to the army nor the fleet, from their seventeenth to their forty-fifth year. 
Thus the time of compulsory universal service is made three years longer than it was, 
and the term in the Landwehr six years longer. Landsturm men will be divided into 
two Bans, the first comprising those between seventeen and thirty-nine; the second 
those from thirty-nine to forty-five. The first Ban can be called to the ranks, in case 
of danger, by the commandants of army corps and the governors of fortresses ; and the 
second Ban by order of the Emperor. ‘‘ No one will find these sacrifices too heavy 
when the independence of the Empire has to be defended.” Thus say the Bill and the 
Reichstag. The ideas of the British War Office are expressed by Sir S. Northcote, 
who said, on the 14th December, that it is hoped that the army estimates will be 
next year below those of ‘‘ previous Liberal Administrations.’’ Very different were 


the words of the Prime Minister at Derby on the 19th of December last: ‘‘ Your fate 
will depend on the preparations you have made in time of peace.” 





THE OLD SCHOOL OF CLASSICS AND THE NEW. 
A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 
BENTLEY, Mapvic, PORSON, SHAKSPEARE, EURIPIDES. 


Madvig. Hail, Prince of Critics!) Ever since I left the upper air 
I have been seeking the master-scholar, whose steps in the critic’s 
art I have essayed in the world above to follow. And indeed | 
almost despaired of finding you, having been much hindered and 
impeded in my quest. 

Bentley. What? A scholar and so polite! Certes, that was not 
the manner of scholars toward me above, at least in my own country. 

Madvig. True, but I am not of your country. Have not the 
scholars of the Continent, from Graevius, Spanheim, Ruhnken, and 
Valckenaer, down to Ritschl and Cobet, ever saluted you as Princeps 
Criticorum ? Nay, have they not nicknamed one of the greatest of 
their own critics Bentley’s ape? Lachmann is surely a simia by 
whom even Bentley may consent to be aped. It was only your con- 
temporaries and countrymen that reviled you, and only the so-called 


classical scholars—not the Lockes, Wrens, Newtons, but the Hodys, 
Boyles, Middletons, whose fear had stiffened into hate— 


Conveniunt quibus aut odium crudele tyranni 
Aut metus acer erat. 

Bentley. Ay, thou speakest truly of the rascals. But I gave 
them the bludgeon. I did not dress and curl my words in the 
beauish way. 

Madvig. No, indeed you did not. I fear we must agree with the 
worthy Pepys that your learning wanted a little filing. Would you 
had sometimes laid down the bludgeon for the rapier. 

Bentley. Ugh, the rapier would have only tickled their rhinoceros 
hides. They were too naked to be ashamed—to ignorant to recognise 
the features of knowledge. Did not even the ingenious Mr. Pope 
put me in the wrong? and did not Garth win the plaudits of the 
coffee-house with some such doggrel as— 

So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle. 

Madvig. True indeed. Strange that the same man should have 
served as a foil to Boyle and should have a Lachmann for his ape! 
I always thought that couplet had a unique interest as being the very 
silliest lines ever written, even in England—except, perhaps, that 
ignoble utterance of a noble author— 
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Let Laws and Learning, Arts and Commerce, die, 

But leave us still our old Nobility. 
Yet these are the most familiar—if not the only familiar—verses of 
Garth and Manners. Only for these lines we should never have 
known how silly they were. 

Bentley. Was it not a maxim with me that no man was ever 
written out of reputation but by himself? But, harkye, what did 
you mean when you said just now that you were much impeded in 
your quest of me ? 

Madvig. I will tell you. Hardly had I set foot in the Shades when 
I was fiercely assailed by Ovid. I was surprised to find that I recog- 
nised him at once, and he knew who I was—but you are familiar 
with the conditions of our existence here. He wanted to have me 
consigned at once to the depths of Tartarus for having proposed to 
introduce into one of his poems* pal/etur with the a short. I could 
not deny the charge, and it would have gone hard with me were it 
not for the host of prose writers who, headed by Cicero and Livy, 
came tomy aid. Still the poets were against me, I had not a really 
hearty friend amongst them, and they were getting the best of it 
when Sophocles stepped forward and took me by the hand. Being 
very popular, for, as Aristophanes said of him, he is 


Genial below as in the world aboye, 


Sophocles at once gained a hearing from his brother poets. He said, 
“Brother poets, you know how much this critic has done for our 
fellow-artists in prose. Ovid, no doubt, has a just grievance against 
him, and perhaps none of you owe him very much. But I am under 
the deepest obligation to him. Would you believe that, until he told 
the world what I really wrote, I was supposed to have made Teucer 
put into the mouth of Agamemnon the absurd allegation that Ajax 
had never faced a foe in fight, 


a 29 = ‘ PENS ie Nae 
OV OvVOa {LOU dys OvoE ouppyi atu 7oot, 


Who ne’er, you say, e’en faced a foe in fight, 


as if his bitterest foe could fling such a taunt at the great Tela- 
monian Ajax—as if indeed such words could mean anything at all. 
What Teucer did say was— 

dv ovdaj.00 ys ov ov py Bivac Tool, 

Who ne’er, you say, went whither you went not. 
Teucer reminded Agamemnon of his boast that Ajax never set his 
foot in any path of peril which he, Agamemnon, was not ready to 
tread as well, and this is what Agamemnon had just said— 


(1) Tristia, iii. 3,21. Adversaria Critica, vol. ii. p. 98. 
(2) Ayn, 1281. 
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moi BavTos 7 TOV oTaVTOS OUTEp OK eyw, 

Where went he or where stood but I was there ? 
You can easily judge how glad I was to be acquitted after so many 
centuries of having made such a dramatic blunder.” Upon this there 
was much applause, and Sophocles himself conducted me to the 
Elysian Fields. 

Bentley. A right good emendation too, though it was not I who 
made it. And indeed thy case was mightily like my own. For just 
in the like way I was set on by Phalaris, who made a great to do, 
crying out that I was his ruin. For having spent the first thousand 
years or so after his death in the scurvy quarters reserved for un- 
enlightened despots, it had been suddenly discovered that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice in his case—that he had really been, 
not a brutal tyrant, but a literary monarch with highly commendable 
views on most subjects, though rather extreme on the question of 
capital punishment and the methods of carrying it out. Accordingly 
he had been transferred from the penal settlements of Tartarus to 
the Meads of Asphodel, where he had got into a modish literary 
set, and would have been quite happy only that he was obliged to 
hold his tongue as much as possible lest his Dorian dialect should 
throw doubts on his claim to the authorship of certain elegant 
Epistles which had a great vogue under his name. ‘ But now,” he 
cried, “ I am in the depths of Erebus again. No sooner had Minos 
got wind of the Dissertation than he insisted on examining me in tlie 
Attic dialect. I could not conceal my mAateacpos, and I was con- 
demned to take my place beside.Sisyphus, and spend eternity in 
log-rolling for the literary impostors who come to Tartarus, and 
whose number is increasing every year.” With these words he 
made at me. Asin your case the prose authors took my part, but 
the poets headed by Milton went against me, complaining that it 
was an ill thing that I would not let them be poets only, but insisted 
on pain of emendation that they should be historians, geographers, 
logicians, and naturalists as well. ‘“ Am I,” cried Juvenal, “ to be 
not only a poet, but 

‘* geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates”’ ? 

Horace especially was indignant because, as he said, I would not let 
him have a fox in his poem, but must thrust in a fieldmouse, “as if,” 
said he, “I was thinking of the fox’s teeth or his stomach, and not 
of his shrewdness only.” In truth it was like to be a hard brush 
until a friend at a pinch appeared. It was Callimachus, who stood 
up for me and declared, “On an epigram of mine this Dr. Bentley 
hath made the best emendation ever made on a classical author. I 
must give it to you in his behalf. It began thus according to the 
scholars of his time— 
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tiv dXdinv Evénpos ed’ iis GAa Aurdv ered Ov 
xeypdvas peyadous eLepvyer davéewr. 

What did this mean? My good editors thought the passage was 
plain enough when they had changed favéwy to Aavawy, and they 
thought what I said was this, ‘ Eudemus dedicates his ship, in which 
after traversing a smooth sea he escaped the great gales of the 
Danai.’ But what are the gales of the Danai? Who told them 
adAum wasa ship? If the sea was smooth, what storms were there 
to be escaped ? Bentley put to himself all these questions, and found 
the right answer ; éavéwy is right and means ‘ money borrowed from 
usurers ;’ ain is not a ship but a salé-cellar; the corrupt word is 
émeNOwv, instead of which I had written érecGwyv. Eudemus had 
saved himself from debt by a life of frugality, and at his death he 
dedicates the salt-cellar which held the frugal grain of salt that was 
his only relish, and that saved him from the storms of a sea of debt.” 
Hardly had Callimachus ceased speaking when the whole company 
with one accord rushed on Phalaris, and drove him back to his place 
of punishment, from which I know not how he had escaped, and me 
they conducted with becoming reverence to the Elysian Fields. 

Madvig. A palmary conjecture indeed! And one good enough 
to salve the wounds even of Milton. But here I see close beside us 
Porson and Shakspeare, who must have overheard what you have 
been telling me. 

Porson. Even so. But, having first felicitated the learned Dane 
on his accession to the ranks of the majority, let me say—though 
no one else respects the Prince of Critics more than I—that the 
minority above would, I think, accord the first place rather to an 
emendation of mine in the Medea. You all remember my famous, 


, ‘ ‘ , 1 
Bapoe Kare Tot Kal od mpds Téxvwv Ert,' 


Take heart ; thy children yet shall bring thee home. 


You remember xpateis was the reading, not «cater, before I showed 
how aptly «are: leads up to the caraéw of the following verse— 


? 
GAXous katagw mpdabev % Tara’ eyes, 


First others must I send to their long home ; 


and how admirably—but here comes Euripides himself. What say 
you, Euripides, is not «ate: what you really wrote ? 

Euripides. By the goddess Synesis, I would that it had been. But 
I wrote xpateis, which after all means nearly the same. 

Madvig. True: the praesens propheticum, meaning “ you are cer- 
tain to come off victorious.” But cate: is Jonge longeque exquisitius. 

Euripides. I admit it, best of men; denial is not in me. But 
alas! not even to me did the very choicest expression always present 


(1) Medea, 1015. 
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itself. In this case it occurred to the excellent Porson. Would 
that it had occurred to me! 

Shakspeare. 1’ faith, and now as I hear you I bethink me of my 
chagrin that I had not made Dame Quickly say of Falstaff, “and ’a 
babbled of green fields.” I was like to burst with envy when I 
heard on’t from good Master Theobald. I should have said it before 
him. But sith I have small Latin and less Greek, I for my poor part 
will e’en go and hold converse with such as are more even to me. 

Porson. Pray come this way with me, Euripides. I have a large 
number of parallel passages to show you. They will, I doubt not, 
convince you that you wrote KaTet, not Kpareis, as you say. 

Euripides. By all means: I love an argument. 

Bentley. Pereant qui post nos nostra dixerunt. But, Madvig, thou 
hast come most recent of us to the Shades. Tell us how fares 
learning now in the upper world. Much have I heard from the 
learned of my own country and beyond seas, who have come hither 
to us, about the long line of scholars that have in the past adorned 
England and the Continent since my time. But the present, as 
Aristotle hath taught, though it reaches us somewhat, yet reaches 
us through a veil, and things are deadened to us that are dead. Do 
the runners now hand on, one to another, the torch of learning even 
as the torch of life? Above all, how fares it with pure scholarship 
and criticism? How fares it with the art of emendation, of which 
we have been discoursing, and to which you and I owe our places in 
the Meads of Asphodel? Are its triumphs still looked on as the 
flower and crown of the scholar’s art, and do the champions of 
England and Germany still lead the van ? 

Madvig. The study of classics has undergone a good many changes 
in England since your time. It has now reached a phase which 
would be startling if it were generally recognised. But it is not 
recognised. The English school has been drifting away from the 
old course, but it has never deliberately put about and steered in the 
opposite direction. On the Continent, too, a change may be observed 
in the point of view of the classical scholar, in the ends which he 
proposes to himself, and the achievements on which he prides him- 
self ; but the change is not so organic as that which is threatening 
scholarship in England. In Germany the art of emending is no 
longer the chief art of the scholar. A brilliant and certain con- 
jecture is no longer the blue ribbon of his career. The discovery of 
a spurious passage, the detection of the fusion of separate pieces into 
one, the disintegration of organic wholes—these are held by New 
Germany to be the highest feats of scholarship. The hunt after the 
Unecht is in full ery. The method of Wolf’s Prolegomena has a 
fatal fascination for his countrymen. It is now, for instance, applied 
to Thucydides, to show that his work is not the result of one con- 
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sistent plan, but that he had actually composed the first four books 
and part of the fifth on the theory that the Peace of Nicias was the 
end of the war, and that when he found he had to continue his task 
he began again (v. 26) with a new proém. Plato has been largely 
dealt with in the same way, and the tract of Xenophon on the 
Athenian Constitution has been declared to be a piece of unskilful 
patchwork. But the chase of the Unecht never waxed really fast 
and furious till Kirchhoff, not satisfied with dissecting the Odyssey 
with a knife borrowed from Wolf, actually cut in two the De Corona, 
pronouncing it an awkward fusion of two different speeches written 
on two inconsistent plans—one sketched at first when the trial seemed 
imminent, the other actually delivered six years after. “That 
which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten; and that 
which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten.” A German 
savant will smile if you mention Homer or Plato, and looks on Thu- 
eydides and Xenophon as generic terms. Those Greek masterpieces 
which Horace told us to thumb so assiduously are now ascertained 
to be the work of a committee with power to add to their number. 
The savrants all sing the same song— 
This is wneché and that’s wnecht, 
And everything is incorrect. 

One begins to wonder how this thing of shreds and patches ever 
won its way to be the model and despair of all subsequent literature, 
and how it is that the committee still rule us from their urns. 

Bentley. Indeed, they would almost seem to accept the paradox of 
Lucilius in Cicero, and to believe that the letters of the alphabet 
shaken in a bag might form themselves into the Annals of Ennius. 
But what of the English school ? 

Madvig. In the English universities the tendency of late has been 
to break away from the lines of scholarship as we understood it. 
Even those who profess to walk in the old paths of criticism walk with 
uncertain footsteps. ‘‘ Why alter the text,’ we often hear, “if any 
meaning can be got out of it?” We go to the text and we find 
that the reading of which we are bidden to be so tenacious is itself a 
conjecture—a bad conjecture which we must not replace by a good 
one, because the bad conjecture has become naturalised, as it were. 
The love of the old mumpsimus still lives. Then another school—and 
one with some very brilliant disciples—declares that we must practi- 
cally rewrite the Greek tragic poets to bring them into absolute 
conformity with an inflexible standard of grammatical usage. 

Bentley. Were it not vastly better done to rewrite our grammars, 
since the grammars should be but the registers of the wsus loquendi ? 

Madvig. Certainly. But why rewrite either ? Grammar, like 
the Sabbath, was made for man, not man for grammar. Our 
grammars adequately register the broad rules of the language, but 
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when we apply them to the poets we must make allowances for a 
certain easiness, which, however, never degenerates into licence or 
caprice. But grammar, indeed, bids fair to lose her place altogether 
among the subjects of study; and I must be pardoned as a gram- 
marian if I speak with some asperity of such a consummation. She 
is invaded on every side by archeology, anthropology, epigraphy, 
and dilettantism. It is more blessed to gush than to construe. 
To study the works, for instance, of the Greek dramatists is no 
longer a road to success as a scholar or as a student. No: you must 
be ready to liken Aeschylus to an Alpine crevasse, Sophocles to a 
fair avenue of elms, and Euripides to an amber-weeping Phaethontid, 
or a town pump in need of repairing, according to the divined pro- 
clivity of the examiner or reader. When the student has secured 
his Fellowship or First Class he will not endeavour to restore or 
explain the classical masterpieces. He will not even read them. 
But he will read and write a great deal about them. To do this 
last, he will fuse together the brilliant but inaccurate French étude 
and the exhaustive but unreadable German Programm, and the result 
will be an inorganic congeries of incompatible theories, the one 
having been forgotten before the other has been—shall I say 
annexed? A not untried plan is to appropriate the labours of some 
German specialist, and then throw suspicion off the scent by differing 
with him on some petty detail, and warning the English reader off 
so misleading a path. Perhaps the aspirant will best secure the 
fame of a scholar by taking up some writer of venerable antiquity 
and pelting him with flouts and jibes. ‘“ Flagrant prevarication,” 
“ deliberate and gratuitous falsehood,” together with a constant ten- 
dency to “pilfering” and an incurable “obtuseness”’ are the chief 
characteristics of the Father of History according to a recent editor of 
the first three books of Herodotus. 

Bentley. But could he have read the history, and write in so putid 
a way of Herodotus? 

Madvig. To speak candidly I don’t think he could read it in the 
original tongue. Like Merlin, he could not read the text of the 
book in his hand. It would have been well for him if he could have 


added with Merlin, 


And none could read the comment but himself. 


But it is easy to write in this strain without being at all able to 
construe the Greek. In fact, the absence of the trammels of 
grammar lightens the burden of the editor’s erudition, and enables 
him more easily to find or overlook in the text whatever suits 
his purpose. But he speaks as one who knows all about grammar, 
and sees that there is nothing in it. It has been tried by him in the 
balance and found wanting. He is a little amused when convicted 
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of an error in elementary accidence or syntax, perhaps just in the 
slightest degree annoyed, not more than an acrostic solver would be 
if he had missed an easy light. ‘The errors of a scientific explorer,” 
he writes, “are often as instructive as his facts, and he who is afraid 
. of making mistakes may be a good reproducer of other men’s labours, 
, but will never increase the sum of human knowledge.” If scholars 
of this type have their way, the study of classics will soon be held in 
England to be about as dignified an occupation as the solving of acros- 
tics. Such mere minutie as the difference between a present participle 
| and a past, between ra the article, and ra the relative, between mcvoTu 
“several” and ta mAciota “the most part of,” are quite beneath 
the notice of the New School. Indeed the neglect of the last-men- 
tioned distinction enabled our editor of Herodotus to draw from his 
text a proof of the fondness for silver prevalent among the Hittites, 
by translating apyvpov ava0jpata €or: of mAciota cv AcAgoian, 
“most of the silver offerings at Delphi were his.”” When such dis- 
tinctions are pointed out the editor ignores the correction in quite a 
superior way: “It is with Herodotos as a historian, rather than as 
the subject for the dissecting knife of the grammarian, that I have 
had to do.” Yet there is a real difference in meaning between “ very 
many of the silver offerings ” and “most of the silver offerings.” 
Bentley. ’Tis asif one should say of his friend, ‘He has most of 
the money in the Bank of England,” if he had a very large balance 
in the bank. This is to gash Herodotus, not to dissect him. 
Madvig. Just so. Again, to give one more instance, cepady 
avapaccew (“to lay on one’s own head,” a metaphor for assuming 
responsibility), is explained as meaning “ to work up with the head 





[ instead of with the hands,” and so “to think of.” An Oxford 

first-class man supposes that «epady can mean “ the thinking organ,” 
“the brain”! Yet this is but another trivial distinction. 

Bentley. Why then ’twere good Greek to write ayaa xepaXv 
exer mpos Wnous, for “he has a good head for figures,” or good 

: Latin to say bonum caput habet ad caleulos. Was he ignorant that 

) kebady, like caput, is only the top of a thing? Methinks your tale 


has an old ring about it, “a certain Hittite went down from Oxford 
to Canaan and fell among ’”—grammarians. 

Madvig. Yes, and thieves too, according to the editor. For when- 
ever two different reviewers gave the same obvious correction of a 


) palpable blunder, he and his champions assumed that one stole from 
the other. 

$ Bentley. By thine account the book was but a fardel of blunders. 

: Madvig. But it is not the blunders themselves which are of sinister 


, omen. Indeed I believe the portion of the edition which deals 
directly with the text and its interpretation has been withdrawn— 
VOL. XLIII. N.S. E 
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not, observe, frankly withdrawn as unsound and misleading, but on 
some allegation about the American issue of the work. It appears 
that the Americans preferred to read the essays on the Ancient 
Empires of the East without the text and the comments thereon. 
For my part I regretted the withdrawal of the text and notes. 

Bentley. Naturally, as a source of innocent amusement. 

Madvig. Far from it; but because the notes: were a kind of anti- 
dote to the bane of the essays. Most readers of Herodotus could 
have detected the erroneous doctrine of the notes, and so would have 
been led to question the doctrine of the essays, which teem with 
erroneous inferences from a mistranslated text. No, it is not the 
blunders themselves which are to be regretted. It is the indifference 
with which they were regarded by the editor and his champions, 
some of whom at least ought to have been concerned for the re- 
putation of the classical school of England, and of the university 
in which the editor had obtained high distinctions and occupied 
a high place. And of still more sinister import is the special 
pleading by which the editor endeavoured to explain away errors 
which would have been readily pardoned if they had been frankly 
owned as inadvertencies. Here is an example of his polemical 
method :—Herodotus gives in a well-known passage (ii. 73) an 
account or description of the phoenix, for the accuracy of which he 
makes himself responsible, being careful to premise that he had only 
seen a picture of it, and adding “such is its size and appearance if 
it is like its picture.” Then follows the amusing tale about the 
phoenix burying its dead father. For the ¢a/e Herodotus disclaims 
responsibility in the plainest terms conceivable. On the description 
of the pheenix Professor Wiedemann founded an argument which 
was accepted by the editor, but was carelessly represented as founded 
on the ¢ale of Herodotus about the bird. These were his words: 
“The tale of the phoenix, which he plagiarised from Hekataeos, is a 
convincing proof how little he really cared for first-hand evidence, 
and how ready he was to insert any legend which pleased his fancy, 
and to make himself responsible for its truth.’ When asked in what 
language could Herodotus have repudiated more emphatically all 
responsibility for the tale of the pheonix, what does the editor? 
He cleverly substitutes account for tale in the passage arraigned, and 
then proves triumphantly what no one ever denied, or could think of 
denying, that Herodotus makes himself responsible for the account or 
description. And he it is who ascribes “a kind of verbal legerde- 
main” toa historian of the most noble, touching, and childlike 
sincerity. 

Bentley. A sly fetch, surely! Why that must be he of whom I 
heard a story but yesterday, that diverted me mightily. “Iwas from 
a young man who came to us from Oxford by the last boat. Indeed, 
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there was much in the tale that might have prepared me for what 
you tell me about the state of learning in England. But I only 
half believed him. He was a shrewd fellow enough, of parts and 
wit, but of a prodigious levity, and could not by any means moderate 
his spirits, for that he had gotten out of a world where he said 
everything, especially learning, was going to pot, and scholars were 
beginning to be as shifty as statesmen. He told me he was Griggs 
of Brazenface, and had been well known to the dons of his college. 
The tale was this :—An eminent professor, who, by reason of the simi- 
larity of his method of self-defence, must, I am sure, have been your 
editor and detractor of Herodotus, was lately chosen, perhaps as a 
grateful recognition of his assaults on the Father of History, to be 
President of the Anthropological Section of the British Association. 
In that capacity he delivered an enthusiastically applauded address, 
in which he assailed the theory which gives an Asiatic origin to the 
Aryans. The argument on which he relied strongly for the proof of 
his own view was, that the birch-tree is known by the same name in 
Sanscrit and Teutonic; ergo, the birch is a tree with which the 
primitive Aryans were acquainted ; ergo, the primitive Aryans must 
have lived in a cold climate, because the birch does not grow to the 
east of a line drawn from Kénigsberg to the Crimea. A most punc- 
tual proof! But, by the malignity of the good president’s unlucky 
star, abundant evidence at once poured in from every side—tra- 
vellers, botanists, authorities of every kind—that the statement limit- 
ing the diffusion of the birch was absolutely contrary to experience 
and fact. The diffusion of the birch had no such limits—“ grew all 
over the place, by Jove,” said Griggs, “a regular boulevard of them, 
the whole way from Gettysburg to the Bodega, or wherever the line 
was.”’ Apparently the whole argument was based on a commentitious 
fact—a mere Fantom and Fiction. Then came the time for a little 
adroitness. Harlequin-President flourished his wand, and the state- 
ment limiting the growth of the birch reappeared as an averment 
about the “ primitive habitat” of the birch. This, however, was not 
enough. The allegation that the birch was not indigenous to 
countries east of a certain European line was stoutly assailed and 
resolutely denied. But these denials the president loftily put aside. 
There could be no doubt at all about the matter. The Germans had 
said it. These German authorities he could not name just then, for 
he was not among his books ; but he vouchsafed to drop a hint that 
the subject would be found to be thoroughly discussed in a recent 
work by Professor Penka. Meanwhile a theory was promulgated 
which seemed to afford a chance of explaining the mystery. A very 
eminent professor wrote a highly courteous and honorific letter to 
the papers, pointing out that the limits assigned to the birch by the 
president were precisely the limits assigned to the beech by certain 
E2 
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German writers whom he named. Could the president have con- 
founded birch and beech? It turned out that that was just what the 
president had done. On his return to Oxford, he found that the 
authority on whom he had been relying was not any German savant, 
or indeed any authority at all, except himself, in a book published 
twelve years ago, and that he had misquoted himself, for the tree 
mentioned in his book was the beech not the birch. Thus the riddle 
was read. There was nothing that should have caused any surprise. 
The president had merely been saying one thing and meaning 
another throughout. When he had spoken about the limits of the 
growth of the birch, of course he meant its primitive habitat. And 
because the beech (perhaps) confirms a certain theory about the pri- 
mitive seat of the Aryans, it is obvious that the president was per- 
fectly justified in asserting and insisting that there was overwhelming 
authority for a statement, which was denied by his opponents, about 
the growth of the birch. Everything had ended admirably well, for 
“the beech is a much more important witness than the birch.” 

Madvig. What a very accommodating science is this anthropology, 
if when you mean one thing you may with positive advantage say a 
quite different thing! But observe, the whole camp—excavators, 
anthropologists, compilers of handbooks about the classics, and pro- 
ducers of diatribes against them—all claim for themselves and give 
to each other the name of scholar. 

Bentley. For my part I would say of such an one what Doll Tear- 
sheet said of captains. “A scholar! God’s light! these villains 
will make the word as odious as the word occupy, which was an 
excellent good word before it was ill sorted; therefore scholars 
had need look to’t.” 

Madvig. Let us not forget, however, that many of the archzolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and antiquaries of all kinds have a real and 
indisputable title to the name of scholar. It is such an one who 
ought to feel most indignant with the unauthorised claimants of it. 
And these false claimants not only arrogate the title to themselves, 
but deny it to all who are tainted with the nefarious quality of lin- 
guistic accuracy. Because “correct pedagogues” know what they 
profess to know, therefore they can know nothing else. They are 
mere pedants. It is true that a stroke of a spade might upset a 
theory, however firmly based on the correct interpretation of the Greek 
writers, because these writers might themselves have been mistaken ; 
but does it therefore follow that archeological hypotheses may safely 
be based on linguistic blunders—on the neglect, for example, of the 
distinction between a transitive and an intransitive verb? Must a 
writer on archeology make good his title to be heard by confounding 
oixi~w and oixéw? Is this the only way to escape the name of 
pedant? Must a man of necessity have narrow interests because he 
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is accurate? If the smatterer has even blundered into a right path 
is he the more to be congratulated because he is a smatterer? No. 
The fundamental position which the champions of classical scholarship 
have to defend is that a knowledge of the literatures must rest upon a 
knowledge of the languages. When an accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage has been obtained as a basis, then the nature of the superstructure 
has no necessary limitations, except such as are imposed by the bent 
of the individual. The fact that a man knows the languages well 
does not disqualify him for a knowledge of history or archeology. 
But the assailants of pure scholarship—a term now almost obsolete 
among scholars, though much used by their foes—talk as if the 
simple fact of knowing the languages well was the sure sign of a 
mind closed against all other interests. It would be as reasonable to 
say that because a man is a bad grammarian he is sure to be a good 
historian or archeologist. 

Bentley. Ay, sure, for the historical documents are mainly literary, 
and the archeological partly. But you spoke of excavators and 
the stroke of a spade, and methinks I heard that of late there have 
been excavations in the Troad which have excited great interest. 

Madvig. Yes, and a good deal of discussion. The excavations have 
been mainly due to the energy and perseverance of Dr. Schliemann. 
On the Continent we admired him for his enthusiasm and liberality. 
Every sensible person congratulated himself that a rich man should 
employ his wealth so usefully, and every lover of truth welcomed 
the discoveries which were based on his excavations. But the New 
School persuade him that he is a scholar, and the young lions of the 
daily press, when they do lack and suffer hunger for a topic, swell 
the cry. Dr. Schliemann has little reason to thank his English 
champions, who have forced him into a position in which he could 
not help displaying a plentiful lack of scholarship, and, what is far 
worse, some deficiency in candour. The inaccuracy and truculence 
of his English supporters have made Schliemannism a synonym for 
pretentious sciolism and uncandid special pleading. And all because 
the New School will not allow things to be called by their right 
names. Every one must be a scholar, even Dr. Schliemann and 
Captain Conder. 

Bentley. Who is Captain Conder ? 

Madvig. Oh, he has some dispute with an eminent professor about 
the interpretation of Hittite inscriptions. But all the rising genera- 
tion of archeologists, male and female, go with the professor, who 
has a very assured and reassuring way of—-—. 

Bentley. Oh, now I see the meaning of a thing that puzzled me 
the other day. I was taking a walk in the limbo reserved for those 
characters in fiction who were so well. limned by their creators that 
they enjoyed a real life in the upper world in the minds and hearts 
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of men. You know they inhabit a limbo of their own in the Shades. 
There I met the delightful child Alice, and she was singing a nursery 
rhyme, in which she told me that “as usual the words had got altered, 
and came very queer indeed.” 

Madvig. What was it? 

Bentley. Why, a silly rhyme enough ; but she sung it so prettily. 
It was— 


Clever Captain Conder, 
Whither do you wander ? 
What’s Sayce for the goose is Sayce for the gander. 


Madvig. Oh, a folk-song, I suppose. Another characteristic of the 
New School is that they attach extraordinary importance to the 
spelling of Greek names. It is the chief article in their creed. 
Whosoever will be a scholar before all things it is necessary that he 
write Aiskhulos. Poor Conington restored A€ovtos ‘vw to the poet,’ 
but what availed that when he habitually called him Aeschylus ? 
Were this typographical posturing confined to books of study we 
might, like Achilles— 


Brook with a heavy heart the thing once done ; 


though, indeed, it is hard to see what end it serves to make one’s 
pages hideous with forms such as Athenai, Mukenai, Pnux, Thou- 
kudides. But, unfortunately, a great poet has been weak enough 
to follow in their steps ; and, still more unfortunately, that poet has 
not sufficient familiarity with the Greek forms to apply either 
correctly or consistently the principles of transliteration. Hence we 
find the pages of a successor of Milton and Landor, a brother- 
craftsman of Swinburne, Tennyson and Arnold, disfigured with 
such errors as Peiraios, Mitulené, Aigispotamoi ;* and while Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology invariably presents to us Athenai, Mukenai, Pnuc, 
Thoukudides, we meet on the other hand Rhodes, Diomede, Latona 
(not Leto), Thrace (not Thraké), and Thebes as often as Thebai. We 
are confounded by different orthographies in two successive verses, 
as in— 

Perikles, right Olympian, occupied 

As yet with getting an Olumpos reared, 

Marble and gold above Akropolis. 


Nor can it be alleged that Olympian is an adjective with an English 
termination, and therefore to be treated as an English word, and so 
spelt, for we find in the same poem the portentous word Stugian. 


Beyond Kimmerian, Stugian darkness black. 
We have Herakies and Heracleian on the same page, and beside 


(1) Agamemnon, 720. 


(2) The forms should be, on the principles of the school which the poet has joined, 
Peiraieus, Mutilené, Aigospotamoi. 
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Hekabé we meet Hupsipule without accent, to be pronounced therefore 
Hupsipool, if the typography is really to be a guide to English 
readers. Why, too, Andromedeé if not Medeié? And why phormine 
instead of phormigx ? I am aware that the verse-structure of the 
poet is—well, quite free from monotony, but I do not see how we can 
scan these verses without a false quantity, 


Bring the poet’s body back, 
Bury him in Peiraios: o’er his head 
Let Alkaménes carve the music-witch. 


Or, 
Tis Euthuménes, Surakosios, nay 
Arghurrhios and Kinesias, 

It cannot be urged that in these names the Greek accent jus- 
tifies the lengthening of the penultimate syllable, for the poet— 
bless him for that—does not go so far as to quantify according to 
the Greek accent, though there are—horresco referens—who do not 
spare us even Aigina and Charmides. In any case, we could not 
scan either by accent or quantity 


With Arethousian Nicédikos’ wife. 
Nor 


Diitrephes who weaves the willow work, 
To go round bottles, and Nausikides. 


And in the face of this puristic adherence to Greek spelling, what 
are we to say of a deliberate violation, apparently metri gratia, of 
Greek orthography and quantity ? Yet such we have in 

Some go to Helikon, to Parnisos 

Some, and the clefts there. 

On fiction, too, the New School is beginning to have its effect. The 
English novelist of the present day does not see why he should not 
show a little scholarship now and then, like Fielding, Sterne, 
Thackeray. But Ouida and Hawley Smart are no pedants. Hence 
we read of the touching incident of Avria-Paeto ; and the author of 
a very recent novel speaks of Jaudator tempores acti under the im- 
pression that he is deftly pluralising an oft-quoted expression of 
Horace, which, I may observe, is invariably misquoted, for the 
words have no meaning without the se puero, which is always sup- 
pressed ; temporis acti only means “time spent,” not “the past.” 
Quite in accordance with the principles of the New School is the 
growing habit of quoting unmetrically from the Latin poets. Femina 
varium et semper mutabile is thought quite good enough for a public 
who would, however, probably resent such a quotation as He whose 
life is in the right can’t be wrong. 

Bentley. The ingenious Mr. Pope, at all events, would resent such 
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a quotation very much. But in epigraphy I doubt not that there 
is now much progress. For I remember that in my time epigraphy 
was never taught me at St. John’s, yet I mind me when Chishull 
published an inscription from copies made by travellers on the spot, 
I made some corrections which at the first blush were thought too 
bold, but when the stone was brought to England it was found that 
the copies were wrong and I was in the right. 

Madvig. I do not know much about the prospects of epigraphy, 
but I believe there is some hope that this department may be success- 
fully cultivated by English scholars. Meantime, this is not a hope- 
ful specimen :—Some time ago an English friend sent me an ac- 
count of an inscription in Greek characters on a stone found at 
Brough-under-Stanmore, in Westmoreland. The account appeared 
in a London weekly review. The inscription is in hexameter verse, 
and is of a conventional type, being an epitaph on a boy named 
Hermes Commagenus, who died before he had completed his six- 
teenth year. The latter part of it has not been quite satisfactorily 
deciphered, but the first verses seem certainly to have run somewhat 
thus (some mistakes probably due to the stonecutter having been 
corrected) :— 

“Exdexery Tis Wav tTypBw oxepOevO brd polpys 
“Eppjv Koppaynrov, eros ppacatw 76d béirns. 


Which may be roughly rendered :— 


Pent in the silent tomb by Fate, 

When scarce his years had doubled eight, 
See Hermes Commagenus lie : 

This be thy greeting, passer-by. 


On this the comments of the savant who first presented it to the 
Academy were surprising to me, the more as he has much to write 
about Hittite and Accadian inscriptions and Greek inscriptions brought 
home by him from Smyrna. The comments afford us a means of 
judging how he read the lines, and what in his opinion are the 
canons and methods which should guide decipherers. These were 
his words: ‘ ZJdon must be the name of a month, since on the sixteenth 
of the Ides would make no sense. It is curious that Ida is said to 
have been the first Anglian King of Northumbria. . . . rouBwoxe 
is an extraordinary word, but the sense is clear; dpovyy evidently 
stands for oiuwyi ; vézos is the Latin nepos, which is used in Keltic 
inscriptions with the meaning of descendant.” Then follows much 
abstruse philological and ethnological speculation, but there is no 
dawn of a suspicion that the inscription is in metre. 

Bentley. Oh, the dunce! And was it not from him you quoted a 
while ago the aphorism that “the errors of a scientific explorer are 
often as instructive as his facts”? Surely they are often far 
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more amusing! In good sooth, I am now disposed to believe 
what my flippant young friend Griggs, of whom I told you, has 
lately imparted to me. I had forgotten it, but that your speech 
put me upon it. Indeed the lad entertained me hugely with his 
greats and ploughs and proxime accessits and college jargon. He 
told me of a certain Oxford man who has of late published some 
conjectures which you orI might own with pride, and who had 
been “ ploughed” at ‘“ Greats” in classics—which I gathered to 
mean that he was refused honours in classics, and not allowed to 
graduate with distinction for his want of proficiency in classics. I 
had a mind to be informed how it happened that so good a scholar— 
he told me he had been proxime accessit for the Ireland—could have 
been rejected in classics. He answered me, what had in it no doubt 
some truth in the main—but spoken in a way dictated by his levity— 
that he had forgotten the precise reason of his friend’s rejection ; but 
that it must have been either because he betrayed ignorance of a nation 
which had been invented during the Long Vacation, or because he 
had compared the wrong man to an Alpine crevasse, or because he 
had failed to commit to memory an inscription in which an Assyrian 
King stated that he had ascended the Kinchinjunga followed by 
20,000,000 men on bicycles! He added that his friend is about to 
sell his books and buy a spade, with a view to graduating with 
honours in Oryctics, which he expects will soon supersede all the 
present studies. 

Madvig.—Ah, but this is not a fit subject for levity. If a great 
university deliberately discourages high linguistic attainments, and 
reserves her honours and places for smart but shallow feuilletonists, 
rash and pretentious theorists, in a word, for utterers of literary 
false coin, and vendors of literary wares which are chiefly meant to 
sell, what place is England likely soon to hold in the world of 
letters and learning? Surely the right attitude for an university is 
to recognise cordially the value of the studies which may be called 
collateral to classics, but to insist that they must rest on a sound 
knowledge of the languages, if they are to be prosecuted in a scien- 
tific spirit. Historical and archological questions are often of such 
a kind that a man cannot give an opinion of any independent value 
unless he, for his own part, is independent of “ cribs,’ and something 
more: unless he can rely on a certain sense for language and its 
usages, which is to be acquired by well-directed study ; which often 
is the only help where hard and fast rules of grammar cannot alone 
decide the question ; and which is not believed to exist, or even con- 
ceivable as existing, by those who lack it. Very nice points of 
textual or exegetical criticism may be involved in historical and 
archeological inquiries ; and scholarship, that is, accurate linguistic 
information combined with taste and a sense for usage, may be 


asetaad 
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absolutely indispensable to deal with them. Again, scholars ought 
by no means to disparage the collateral studies, or even to suggest 
that purely linguistic studies possess a higher worth. They will 
then occupy a position unassailable y any serious antagonist ; and 
they can well afford to neglect the sneers and gibes of those who 
look on accurate knowledge as a sign of a contracted intelligence, 
and disparage as “ correct pedagogues”’ all those who endeavour to 
conform to the laws of accidence and syntax, both in their own 
writings and in the interpretation of the classics. 

Bentley. Why, in interpretation grammatical accuracy is indis- 
pensable, nor are any scales too fine wherein to weigh the gold-dust 
of the Antients’ words. In writing, too, take my word for it, if the 
grammar is loose the thinking is loose too. Correct grammar is the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual clearness. 

Madvig. Nay, more. There is an eminently practical reason why 
a protest should be entered in favour of sound learning, and against 
the dilettantism and sciolism of its antagonists. To me, at least, it 
appears that all this inaccurate and untrustworthy information—all 
this slipshod and uncandid reasoning—all this contempt for the 
beggarly elements of grammar and the commonplace restrictions 
of veracity in thought and speech—these things, I say, appear to me 
as symptoms of a mental malady which is epidemic in the present 
day, and which threatens to produce the most alarming consequences 
in practical life as well as in literature. Our modern dabbling in 
anthropological and ethnological hypotheses has been the fertile source 
of incalculable mischief. _What—to go no further afield—is Pan- 
slavism but an unverified ethnological hypothesis? And to come 
much nearer to your own country—what is the whole Irish political 
difficulty but ethnology gone mad? Is the population of Ireland of 
an assignably different race from that of England and Scotland ? Is 
it not an ethnological proposition which admits of absolutely no 
dispute, that the three kingdoms are inhabited by races so inter- 
mixed that discrimination is impossible? There are certain extreme 
types prevalent here and others there, but the overwhelming majority 
everywhere belong to the mixed type, and even the extremes are 
hardly more than a bare majority in the places where they exist as 
extremes. The same thing is true of the agrarian policy which has 
been used by English Liberals as a bribe and by Irish agitators as 
a stalking horse. The “dual ownership” of land, now a disastrous 
fact, was originally an academic theory evolved from the conscious- 
ness of historians and antiquaries. Far be it from me to disparage 
the labours of the eminent jurists and economic archeologists to 
whom we owe so much. But the sciolist politician must needs treat 
all this fabric of ingenious and interesting hypothesis as something 
which he can at will convert into a practical fact. Because he has 
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reason to believe that there had been vague tribal rights in land 
which had in some measure survived the Norman Conquest, he must 
try his hand at restoring the fabric. It is a perilous undertaking 
this “ restoring,” as many an architect knows to his cost ; but nothing 
is too perilous for a man whose head is turned with a smattering of 
archeology. So the work goes merrily on. Political Economy is 
banished to Jupiter and Saturn, and presently Law and Order them- 
selves disappear in the abyss from which emerges the wraith of 
Nationality ! Now I am far from averring that all this would be set 
right if men turned to their grammars and dictionaries once more, 
and refrained from dignifying Schliemannism and spade-lore, feuille- 
tonism, dilettantism, and sciolism with the name of scholarship. But 
this I do say, that the worship of the slipshod in literature, in art, in 
philosophy, and in politics is a symptom of the one disease; that this 
disease is undermining our practical life, as well as our life intel- 
lectual and spiritual; and that even the most practical of practical 


men has need to look to it. 
1 


Bentley. I doubt not, sir, that you speak with justice and dis- 
cretion. But I have no stomach for the new-fangled politics of the 
present day. Walker, our hat. 


Rovert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 








LINES. 


A RHYME. 


Bang, if rhyme be none, 
For that sweet small word 
Babe, the sweetest one 


Ever heard, 


Right it is and meet 
Rhyme should keep not true 
Time with such a sweet 


Thing as you. 


Meet it is that rhyme 
Should not gain such grace : 
What is April’s prime 


To your face ? 


What to yours is May’s 
Rosiest smile ? what sound 
Like your laughter sways 


All hearts round ? 


None can tell in metre 
Fit for ears on earth 
What sweet star grew sweeter 


At your birth. 


Wisdom doubts what may be : 


Hope, with smile sublime, 
Trusts : but neither, baby, 


Knows the rhyme. 





LINES. 


Wisdom lies down lonely ; 
Hope keeps watch from far ; 
None but one seer only 


Sees the star. 


Love alone, with yearning 


Heart for astrolabe, 
Takes the star’s height, burning 
O’er the babe. 


A BABY’S EPITAPH. 


Apri made me: winter laid me here away asleep. 
Bright as Maytime was my daytime; night is soft and deep: 


Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that weep. 


Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelvemonth long: 
All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 


Came that made me smile, and laid me here, and wrought you wrong. 


Angels, calling from your brawling world one undefiled, 
Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to rest beguiled : 


Here I sleep not: pass, and weep not here upon your child. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 








RIGHT AND WRONG. 


I suppose the words right and wrong enter more largely into 
human life than any other. They are among the first words that 
are uttered by children at their play: “You have no right to do 
this!” “That is wrong!” They are most profusely used, or 
abused, in the commonest affairs of daily existence by the most 
ignorant and uncultivated, and generally—which is noteworthy— 
with an appeal to the universal validity of the conceptions they 
represent, as though, in the secure judgment of the universe, the 
gainsayer must be in bad faith. Everyone talks of right as if it 
were the easiest thing in the world to pronounce upon. And yet in 
practice it is the hardest. Consider how terrible are the problems 
which may be raised regarding even the simplest and least questioned 
rights. Parental right, for example, springing as it does from the 
most sacred of human relations, how easy to deride and decry it, if 
we regard merely the blind irrational impulse to which each indi- 
vidual, the accident of an accident, owes his procreation. Again, 
think how large a part of human activity is consumed in the 
endeavour, mostly fruitless, to settle questions of right. The whole 
machinery of justice, with its legislatures, its courts of various 
instance, its judges, advocates, me attorneys attends continually 
upon this very thing. And yet the glorious uncertainty of the law 
has become a byw ord. Fleets and armies are still the last resource 
of civilisation for determining the rights of nations. Now, as in the 
time of Brennus, the sword is the ultimate makeweight in the scale 
of justice. It may be said that the history of right throughout the 
ages is one long martyrdom. It is ever being crucified afresh and 
put to an open shame. But, speaking generally, we may assert that 
the idea of right has hitherto been venerated by mankind at large 
as absolute, supersensuous, divine. The rights, whether of nations 
or of the individuals of whom they are composed, have been held to 
rest upon ethical obligation, and that upon noumenal truth. Justice 
has been accounted a matter of the will, according to the dictum of 
the Roman jurisconsult, Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas jus 
suum cuique tribuendi. Wrong has been referred, not to the exterior 
act but to the interior mental state, Mens rea facit ream. The world on 
the whole has not doubted that what is just exists by nature, that 
universal obligation isa prime note of right, that a violation of right 
entails, according to the laws of the universe, retributive suffering 
upon the wrong-doer. I do not, of course, mean that the vast majority 
of men have ever held these views as philosophers. They made their 
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way into the popular mind through the religious traditions which are 
the only philosophies available for the multitude. The morality of 
the old civilisation of Egypt, of India, of Judea, was bound up with 
their religions. The same may be said of the ancient phase of Hellenic 
and, more strongly still, of Roman civilisation. It is the special 
glory of Buddhism that it established the supremacy of the moral 
law over gods and men and the whole of sentient existence. To 
Christianity the human race owes the supreme enforcement of the 
autonomy of conscience as the voice of Him whom it is better to obey 
than man. But now the old ethical conceptions are everywhere 
falling into discredit. The very principles on which the ideas of 
right and wrong have hitherto rested are very widely questioned, 
nay, more than questioned. ‘No one,” observes a recent thoughtful 
writer, ‘can deny either the reality or the intensity of the actual 
crisis of morality. Nor is the crisis confined to certain questions of 
casuistry. On the contrary, it extends to the most general rules of 
conduct, and through those rules to the very principles of ethics 
themselves.” * ‘ By-and-by,” a popular professor in the Paris 
School of Medicine recently prophesied to his admiring pupils, “ by- 
and-by, when the rest of the world has risen to the intellectual level 
of France, and true views of the nature of existence are held by the 
bulk of mankind, now under clerical direction, the present crude and 
vulgar notions regarding morality, religion, divine Providence, deity, 
the soul, and so forth, will be swept entirely away, and the dicta of 
science will remain the sole guides of sane and educated men... . 
Churchmen and moral philosophers represent the old and dying 
world, and we, the men of science, represent the new.”? And 
similarly, Mr. Herbert Spencer assures us that “the establishment 
of the rules of right conduct upon a scientific basis is a pressing 
need.”’ ® 

Now let us inquire what is the substitute for “the present crude 
and vulgar notions regarding morality” proposed to the world by 
“men of science,” as physicists modestly call themselves, in dis- 
dainful ignorance of all sciences except their own. The inquiry is 
of much pith and moment for this among other reasons, that the 
public order reposes upon the idea of right. Social relations can be 
explained and justified only by moral relations. Of course there is 
diversity of operation in the attempts at ethical reconstruction. 
But in all worketh one and the self same spirit. They all aim at pre- 
senting the world with “an independent morality,” by which they 
mean a morality deduced merely from physical law, grounded solely 


(1) Beaussire, Les Principes de le Morale, p. 26. 

(2) Quoted by Professor Davis in his article, ‘‘ The Mo:al Aspects of Vivisection,’’ 
in the North American Review for March, 1885. 

(8) Data of Ethics, Pref. IV. 
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on what they call ‘‘experience,” and on analysis of and deduction 
from experience ; holding only of the positive sciences and rejecting 
all pure reason, all philosophy in the true sense of the word. They 
all insist that there is no essential difference between the moral and 
the physical order ; that the world of ideas is but a development of the 
world of phenomena. They all agree in the negation of primary and 
of final causes, of the soul and of free-will. Instead of finality, they 
tell us, necessity reigns; mechanical perhaps, or it may be dyna- 
mical, but issuing practically in the elimination of moral liberty as 
a useless spring in the machinery of matter. I venture to say that 
in the long run there are only two schools of ethics—the hedonistic 
and the transcendental. There are only two sides from which we 
can approach a question of right and wrong—the physical and the 
spiritual; there are only two possible foundations of morality—con- 
science and concupiscence ;' the laws of universal reason, or what 
Professor Huxley calls “the laws of comfort.” The “men of 
science”’ are agreed in anathematising the transcendental. Their 
method is purely physical. They conceive of man merely as “ein 
genissendes Thier,” an animal whose motive principle is what they 
call “‘ happiness ;” who, in Bentham’s phrase, “has been placed by 
nature under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure.” Such are the foundations of the new independent 
morality. Let us now follow it out in some of its details, 

And first let us learn of one concerning whom a well-informed 
writer recently testified that “in this country and America he is the 
philosopher,” and whose works, if less implicitly received as oracles in 
France and Germany, have done much to shape and colour current 
speculation in those countries. I need hardly say that I speak of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. The doctrine unfolded at such great length 
by this patient and perspicuous thinker appears to me to amount to 
this, in the last resort: that all the actions of society are determined 
by the actions of the individual ; that all the actions of the individual 
are regulated by the laws of life; and that all the laws of life are 
purely physical. Turn we to another eminent teacher, hardly less 
influential. Consider the following account of human nature which 
Professor Huxley sets before us in his Lay Sermons, enforcing it by 
an epigram of Goethe: “All the multifarious and complicated 
activities of men”’—al/, remember, without exception—“ are com- 

(1) I use the word in its proper philosophical sense : ‘‘a certain power and motion of 
the mind, whereby men are driven to desire pleasant things that they do not possess.” 
Listen in this connection to Professor Huxley’s dogmatic utterance: “I say that 
natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has found the idea which alone 
can still spiritual cravings. I say that natural knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the 
law of comfort, has been driven to discover the laws of conduct, and to lay the founda- 
tions of a new morality” (Lay Sermons, p. 11). “A new morality’ based ultimately on 


“the law of comfort! ’’ Glad tidings of great joy, indeed, to a benighted nineteenth 
century. 
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prehended under three categories, Either they are directed towards 
the maintenance and development of the body, or they effect transi- 
tory changes in the relative positions of the body, or they tend 
towards the continuance of the species. Even those manifestations 
of intellect, of feeling, of wit, which we rightly name the higher 
faculties, are not excluded from this classification, inasmuch, as to 
every one but the subject of them, they are known only as transitory 
changes in the relative position of parts of the body. Speech, gesture, 
and every other form of human action are, in the long run, resolv- 
able into muscular contraction.” ! I do not overlook the words “ to 
every one but the subject of them.” And most certainly I have no 
desire to force upon Mr. Huxley’s language a meaning which it does 
not logically convey. But surely he will agree with me that know- 
ledge which is confined to one’s inner consciousness, and can never 
become the property of another, cannot have much effect upon society 
at large. It may be dismissed by any philosopher aiming at the 
practical, which assuredly is Professor Huxley’s aim. A man, dwell- 
ing in the depths of his own consciousness, he tells us, may think, if 
he pleases, in terms of spirit. But the moment that man attempts 
to influence another, he must put away everything that is not mus- 
cular contraction. ‘‘ Weiter bringt es kein Mensch,”’ says the incom- 
parable genius who, in three lines, reduces human life to an affair of 
feeding oneself, begetting children, and doing one’s best to feed 
them. I know it may be answered, ‘ Well, but the professor leaves us 
the unknown and unknowable subject, beyond the limits of conscious- 
ness as of physical science.” What of that? Pray what has morality 
to do with the unknown and unknowable? “Nihil volitum quin 
preecognitum ”’ is indeed a medieval axiom, and so, as I fear—mindful 
of a former controversy in this Review,—may be “ suspect” to Pro- 
fessor Huxley. But although medieval, it is unquestionably true. 
On morality, the unknown and unknowable can have only a nominal 
influence. The real influence is left to the teaching which sees in 
the exercise of our highest faculties only “muscular contraction.” 
Public morality must be founded on publicly acknowledged facts. It 
cannot depend upon a subjective consciousness unable to manifest 
itself intellectually. Professor Huxley, like Mr. Spencer, really 
treats ethics as a branch of physics. And this isin truth the doctrine 
—whether explicitly avowed or not—of the whole Positivist and 
experimental school. Further, right, they will have it, is not abso- 
lute but relative, a matter of calculation and reasoning; it is nothing 
but the accord of the individual instinct with the social instinct; the 
momentary harmony of the need manifested in me, and of the exi- 
gences of the species to which I belong. In like manner wrong is 
the absence of such accord, the want of such harmony ; “a natural 
(1) Page 122. 
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phenomenon like any other, but a phenomenon that at a given mo- 
ment is found to be in opposition to the eventual good of the race.” 
And this agrees with Bentham’s doctrine that what we call a crime 
is really a miscalculation, an error in arithmetic. The old concep- 
tion of conscience as the formal principle of ethics, the internal 
witness of theSupreme Judge, “a prophet in its informations, a monarch 
in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas,” is put 
aside as outworn rhetoric. The moral sense, we are assured, is not 
primitive, not innate, but a mere empirical fact transformed and 
established by heredity; a “ phenomenon ”’ (so they call it) variable 
and varying with the exigences of the race. General utility, the 
good of the species is, then, the only scientific and experimental 
criterion of human action, the sole rule of right and wrong; and 
morality consists in the apprehension of that principle, and in con- 
formity with it. And so Mr. John Morley, in his book on Compro- 
mise, dogmatically affirms, ‘Moral principles, when they are true, 
are only registered generalisations from experience.” Human 
society, in the view of this sage, is not an organism but a machine— 
just as the individual men of whom it is composed are machines ;' 
a kind of company, as some one has happily expressed it, which 
insures against risks by applying the principles of solidarity and 
reciprocity, the taxes being the premium. And as right springs 
from the fact of living together, so duty springs from the necessity 
of living together. The primary fount of morality, M. Littré has 
discovered—lI believe the glory of the discovery belongs to him—is in 
the contest between egoism, the starting-point of which is nutrition, 
and altruism, the starting-point of which is sexuality. In these 
organic needs he finds the origin of justice. It is a merely physio- 
logical fact,’ the highest degree of the social instinct, the expression 
ofa multitude of sensations, images, ideas, springing successively from 
various circumstances in many generations, and welded together, so to 
speak, in the brain, by the force of habit, the invention and use of lan- 
guage, and the action of time. Thus there arises a tradition, which 
becomes the public opinion of the community, giving birth to “those 
uniformitiesof approbation and disapprobation ’’—the phrase, I think, is 
Dr. Bain’s—which encourage and, so to speak, consecrate such and such 
conduct as tending to the general good; or, in other words, as likely 
to result in the largest number of pleasant sensations for the largest 
number of people. Thus the test of the moral value of an action is 
not the intention of the doer, but the result of the deed. In the 
new ethics the maxim so often and so ignorantly cited to the 
reproach of the Society of Jesus, that the end justifies the means, 

(1) *‘ The good man is a machine whose springs are adapted so to fulfil their func- 
tions as to produce beneficent results.”” Morley’s Diderot, vol. ii. p. 178. 


(2) Elsewhere he allows justice to be ‘‘an irreducible psychical fact.” I suppose 
irreducible means ultimate. 
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finds place in all its nakedness, as a very cardinal doctrine. It gives 
rise in practice to some curious applications, as when Mr. Cotter 
Morison, in his recent volume, exalts ‘the barren prostitute’ at the 
expense of “the prolific spouse.”” But in truth intention must» 
beside the question in the new morality, for its professors, one a 
all, through their identification of moral necessity with physicus 
necessity, are inevitably led to Determinism. ‘The doctrine of 
free will is virtually unmeaning,” Mr. John Morley tells us. And 
with the quiet contempt of one who is most ignorant of what he is 
most assured, he opposes to those fatuous persons who hold it, 
“sensible people who accept’ what he calls “the scientific account 
of human action.” That account is that every act is really the out- 
come of universal necessity ; that free willis merely a name by which 
we veil our ignorance of causes, an illusion properly explained by 
Mr. Spencer as the result of a vast collection of detailed associations 
whereof the history has been lost. Do we venture to hint a doubt 
that this doctrine degrades man by reducing him to a machine? 
Mr. Morley loftily admonishes us that we are “using a kind of 
language that was invented in ignorance of what constitutes the true 
dignity of man.” ‘‘ What is nature itself,” he inquires, ‘ but a vast 
machine, in which our human species is no more than one weak 
spring!” Society then, and its supposed interests being the one 
rule of right and wrong, it is idle to talk of any natural rights of 
man. We are taught, in terms, that “the on/y reason for recognizing 
any supposed right or claim inherent in any man or body of men, 
other than what is expressly conferred by positive law, ever has 
been and still is, general utility,” and we are referred to “ Bentham, 
Austin, and Mill” as having “conclusively settled that.” We are 
assured that “a natural right is a mere figment of the imagination,” 
or what is apparently regarded as more heinous still, “a meta- 
physical entity.” Do we venture to suggest that slavery, for 
example, may be considered as opposed to a man’s natural right to 
freedom? No, we are told; the true objection to slavery is that it 
is opposed to the good of the community. Lord Sherbrooke, some 
years ago, affirmed that the principle of abstract right had never 
been admitted in England ; a statement which implies, at the least, 
deficiency of information or shortness of memory. “If it is the 
sound English doctrine,” observed Mr. Matthew Arnold,’ by way of 
comment on this text, “that all rights are created by law, and are 
based on expediency, and are alterable as the public advantage may 
require, certainly that orthodox doctrine is mine.’ A// rights the 
creation of law! Well, well, it is always a pity when Mr. Arnold 
lays aside his garland and singing robes, and dallies with philosophy. 
But such an accomplished scholar might have remembered that 
(1) In this Rrview, vol. xxiii., N.S., p. 517. 
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the doctrine of which he thus makes solemn profession is precisely 
the doctrine of the ancient sophists so admirably refuted by Plato. 
Besides, he surely possesses some acquaintance with the language 
and literature of Germany. And the knowledge that the idea of 
Naturrecht is the very foundation of scientific jurisprudence in that 
country might have served to make him pause. However, there 
can be no question that the apostle of culture is here the mouthpiece 
of the vulgar belief that material power, the force of numbers, 
furnishes the last reason of things and the sole organ of justice; 
a belief which finds practical expression in the political dogma that 
any “ damnéd error” becomes right if a numerical majority of the 
male adult inhabitants in any country can be induced, by rhetoric 
and rigmarole, to bless it and approve it with their votes. 

Now what are we to say of this new morality? The first thing 
which I shall take leave to say is that it is not moral at all. Pace 
Professor Huxley, I venture to assert that you can derive no ethical 
conception whatever from “ the laws of comfort,” that in mere physics 
there is no room for the idea of right. I say it for this reason— 
that the mechanical view of the universe offers no spiritual ground 
of existence, that out of it no true individual can “emerge.” No one 
that I know of, with the exception of Mr. John Morley, praises or 
blames a machine. It is only in the organic sphere that an ethical 
principle can be found. View human life from the merely physical 
side, and force takes the place of right. The strongest are the best. 
They survive ; they prove their goodness by surviving. And further 
than this the experimental sciences cannot bring us. In a world of 
mechanism, right is a meaningless word, for it has neither object nor 
subject. Again, I say that out of needs, personal or racial, out of 
the interests, whether of the individual or of the community, you 
cannot extract an atom of morality. For the first thing about the 
moral law, as about all law, is a sanction, an obligation. To labour 
for the good of humanity, to sacrifice my private gratification to 
the general welfare, may be an admirable rule if it comes to me 
in the name of Eternal Justice, or, which is really the same 
thing, in the name of God. Not so if it appeals to me in the 
name of utility. I ask what is useful for myself, for my own 
pleasure. Why should I not if man is merely a pleasurable 
animal? Do not mistake me. I grant that pleasure is a mighty 
spring of individual life. But I deny that it is the source of ethics. 
The only morality you can derive from it is the morality of money, 
for which pleasures, physical and intellectual, of all kinds, may be 
purchased ; divina humanaque pulchris divitiis parent. ‘“ Pleasure and 
pain govern the world,” Bentham tells us. “ It is for these two sove- 
reign masters alone,” he insists, “ to point out what we ought to do, as 
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well as to determine what we shall do.’* Well, surely the pleasure and 
pain which come home to the individual are his individual pleasure 
and pain. But they tell us “Our sole experimental and scientific 
criterion of human action—-the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—does carry with it an obligation. The precept really is: 
Work for the general advantage, for you will find your own advan- 
tage in doing so.” To this I reply, first, Where is the obligation, the 
binding tic? In place of it you present me with nothing but a 
mere motive. And in the second place I observe that the proposition 
on which that motive is based is untenable. It is by no means 
universally true that in working for the general advantage I shall 
find my own. On the contrary, upon many occasions the general 
advantage points one way and my private advantage another. Nay, 
is it too much to say that my own private and personal advantage 
will seldom be identical with the general advantage in a world where 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest are primary 
laws? The truth is that the general advantage is an abstraction 
which concerns only the abstraction called humanity. If pleasure, 
happiness, good, is the criterion of action, it is pretty certain to mean 
in practice our own individual pleasure, happiness, good. Let us 
look at the old precept, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” in the 
light of the new morality. I present that injunction to a young 
man burning with a passion for a married woman. He replies, 
reasonably enough, ‘“‘ Why should I not commit adultery?” “ Be- 
cause it is for the general interest, which is, in truth, your own 
interest, that you should not. Don’t you see, some day, when you 
marry, if you ever do marry, some one may commit adultery with 
your wife.” “May! yes; I will run that risk. Meanwhile I 
shall enjoy the supreme pleasure of gratifying the strongest desire 
which I have ever experienced.” The answer seems to me con- 
clusive. If pleasure be the sanction of ethics, be assured an 
immediate and certain pleasure will be found a stronger sanction 
than a future and contingent pleasure. In fact, in any system of 
morals based on physics, the only criterion of right and wrong, in 
the long run, is force ; the only reason for respecting the person or 
property of another is that he can compel respect for it. Yes; no- 
thing remains but— 
*« The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That they should take, who haye the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

Physical laws give us mere facts. And the authority of a mere 
fact is its material force. You can no more extract morality from 
mere facts than sunbeams from cucumbers—perhaps less. But do we 


(1) Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, c. 1. 
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not speak of respecting facts? True. But the word respect here 
means only recognition ; it implies no element of moral judgment. 
“ Let us not fight against facts,” says Euripides, “for we can do them 
no harm.” We recognise, as prudent men, their character of 
necessity. And so we shape them to our ends. Far otherwise is 
it with the moral law. We discern in it not something that we can 
make serve us, but something which we must serve. It humiliates, 
it commands us; our respect for it is religious. There is a whole 
universe between mechanical necessity and ethical necessity. Physical 
law says, “ Given such and such antecedents, and such and such con- 
sequences follow.”” Moral law says, ‘ From such circumstances sucl 
action ought to follow.” Physical law declares, “ This is how things 
are.” Moral law declares, ‘“ This is how things ought to be.” You 
cannot get that ought from an universe of observed facts, from an 
infinite series of experiences. ‘‘ The word ought,’ Kant observes, 
‘expresses a species of necessity which nature does not and cannot 
present to the mind of man. . . . The word, when we consider the 
course of nature, has neither application nor meaning.” No. It be- 
longs to another order. A fact is isolated and contingent. But the 
distinctive note of a moral principle is universal necessity, the incon- 
ceivability of the contrary. What commands my respect for another’s 
claim is not the amount of brute force with which he can back it, but its 
justice. More, a primary note of justice is respect for weakness. 
‘“‘ Nay, nay,” it may be answered, “ you forget the long education of 
public opinion. Do not its “uniformities of approbation or disap- 
probation ”’ furnish a sufficient account of morality ?” No; they do 
not. It is not that I undervalue the ethical traditions which lie at 
the root of national character. So far as public opinion represents 
those traditions, it is a force of indubitable value for good. And so 
far it is an effect, not a cause. It is in no sense the creative prin- 
ciple of morality. Not majorities but minorities—usually very small 
minorities—are the “ helpers and friends of mankind” on the path 
xf ethical progress. How, in the absence of a perpetual miracle— 
which Dr. Bain, I suppose, does not postulate—how should it be 
otherwise, when we consider the units of which the majority is com- 
posed? Surely Goethe was not altogether unfounded when he wrote, 
“Nothing is more abhorrent to a reasonable man than an appeal to 
a majority, for it consists of a few strong men who lead, of knaves 
who temporise, of the feeble who are hangers on, and of the multi- 
tude who follow without the slightest idea of what they want.” As 
a matter of fact, the highest moral acts which the world has wit- 
nessed have been performed in the very teeth of an uniformity of 
social disapprobation. A primary token of greatness in publit life 
is to be absolutely unswayed by the “ardor civium ptava juben- 
tium.” And pravity it is, as often as not, for which they clamour. 
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Did Socrates, did Jesus Christ, found themselves upon the public 
opinion of the communities in which they lived? What a source 
for the motive or the sanction of the moral law! But more; asI 
pointed out just now, the theories of Naturalism, one and all of 
them, held by the prophets of the new ethics, involve Determinism. 
The attempt to apply the laws of natural history to social relations 
issues, logically and inevitably, in the doctrine of complete moral 
irresponsibility. For moral obligation presupposes, nay, postulates, 
a certain freedom of the will. It is a necessity addressed to free 
activities ; not, of course, absolutely free, but relatively—free in the 
mysterious depths of consciousness to choose between motives. ‘ Du 
kannst Mensch scin, weil du Mensch sein sollst.” Here is the only 
ground of merit and demerit, the only sufficient justification of that 
penal legislation without which society could not hold together. 
Unless you admit free will and goodness in itself, absolute right 
and the possibility of choosing right, no reasonable theory of the 
criminal law is possible. View the malefactor merely in the light of 
physical science, and what you have to deal with is not a free agent 
responsible for the evil he has done, because he knew the wrong and 
might have refrained, but a temperament dominated by irresistible 
impulses, a machine urged to the fatal deed by cerebral reaction. 
If the murderer merely obeyed physiological fatality in slaying his 
victim, it is monstrous to punish him. Where there is no responsi- 
bility there is no guilt. “But his execution will deter others.” 
Deter others! Is that a sufficient reason for killing an innocent 
person? ‘ But any punishment short of death, at all events, may be 
remedial.” How remedial, if Determinism is true? Velle non disei- 
tur. Such is the working of the new ethics in the sphere of criminal 
jurisprudence. Its influence throughout the whole of the public 
order cannot help being equally monstrous. It saps the idea of 
responsibility in individual consciences. Its cardinal principle is 
supplied by the maxim of Helvétius, taken in all its nudity and 
crudity, ‘ Tout devient légitime pour le salut publique.” The maxim 
is absolutely unethical. It makes of justice, in Plato’s phrase, 
merely “ the interest of the stronger.” ‘To do a great right do a 
little wrong.” No; “it may not be.’ “The dictum, ‘ All’s well 
that ends well,’”’ Kant excellently observes, “ has no place in morals,” 
Morality is nothing if not absolute. It is nothing but a mere regu- 
lation of police in any system of philosophy, falsely so called, based 
solely upon the physical sciences, which are essentially relative. 

In opposition to the teachers whose views we have been consider- 
ing, I venture to think that there is a higher law than that which 
finds expression in the sterile formulas of Naturalism, a law which 
is not derived from the force of habit, from imitation, from human 
respect, from selfishness, personal or tribal, called, in the slipshod 
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jargon of the day, “utility ;” a law which, as Aquinas writes, is 
immutable truth, wherein every man shares who comes into the world. 
That old doctrine of Natural Right, now so contemptuously rejected 
as a chimera of the schools or an idol of the den, I hold to be a 
sound doctrine, and the only sure foundation of ethics and juris- 
prudence. I believe in the existence of justice anterior to all 
experience, and wholly independent of empirical deductions. I am 
persuaded that the moral law exists apart from the ephemeral race 
of man; that it existed before that race came into being, and will 
exist after that race has vanished from the earth; that it is abso- 
lutely binding upon us, as upon the totality of existerice ; and that 
we possess an organon whereby we may discover it. I shall proceed 
to give my reasons for this faith that is in me, and without which 
human life would lose for me all its dignity and value. In what 
I am about to write I prescind entirely from all theological 
theories and religious symbols. I admit, or rather I insist, 
that morality is in a true sense independent. I mean this, 
that our intuitions of right and wrong are first principles 
anterior to all systems, just as are the intuitions of, existence 
and of number. Now morality is a practical science. Its 
subject is man as he lives, moves, and has his being in the well- 
nigh infinite complexity of human relations. Its conclusions must, 
therefore, have to do with the concrete, the conditioned, for it is the 
science of human life. But then it views man transcendentally— 
not only going beyond the facts of sense by means of our imagina- 
tive faculty, but grasping that spiritual substance which cannot fall 
within the range of physics. It is only in the light of the ideal 
atmosphere which envelops and penetrates our intellect, and which 
is the very breath of life to our spiritual being, that we can discern 
ethical principles. I very confidently affirm that the progress of the 
physical sciences has not in the least changed the moral conditions 
of human existence. And Mr. Huxley must pardon me if I say 
that when he informs the world that “natural knowledge, in desir- 
ing to ascertain the laws of comfort, has been driven to discover the 
law of conduct,” he does but darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge. It would be as reasonable to assert that ethical knowledge 
affords an explanation of the common pump. There is this essential 
difference between the natural and the moral order, that physical 
science deals with facts, and the generalisations obtained from them 
by means of the principle—assumed but never proved—of the uni- 
formity of nature, while ethical science starts from self-evident intui- 
tions and categorical assertions. Thus its principles are, in the 
strictest sense, transcendental. Not to experience does the ethical 
“ought” appeal, but to the reason of things. It is founded 
not upon the physical, but upon the metaphysical; not the 
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relative, but upon the absolute; not upon the phenomenal, but 
upon the noumenal. Not among the beggarly elements of the 
external universe, but in the inner world of consciousness, cf 
volition, of finality, must we seek the ultimate bases of right and 
duty. Yes; in its own sphere morality is autonomous. It is abso- 
lutely independent both of religious systems and of the physical 
sciences. It is a branch of what Leibnitz called guaedam perennis phi- 
losophia—an. universal metaphysic which endures though “creeds 
pass, rites change, no altar standeth sure”; though steam and 
electricity and dynamite revolutionise the external conditions of 
human life. Whether we call that philosophy natural, or intuitive, 
or traditional, certain it is that it embodies a number of first prin- 
ciples which are part of our intellectual heritage, and of which we 
may say in the words of the tragic poet, “They are from everlasting, 
and no man knows their birthplace.” Among these are the ideas 
and principles which are creative of morality. The savage who does 
not in some way distinguish between right and wrong is not extant ; 
and if he were, he would not be man, but something lower. There 
is, there can be, no new morality in the sense of new original prin- 
ciples. The conception of moral right was not absent from mankind 
before biology became a science, or until the Royal Society was 
founded ; neither by any process of chemistry or physics can it be 
reduced to the attractions or repulsions of matter, or its presence 
detected by instruments, however fine. The rule of ethics is the 
natural and permanent revelation of reason. Let us see what that 
revelation is. 

And first I must say that the Positivism, the Naturalism, the 
Materialism rampant in the present day appear to me to be in truth 
a great insurrection against reason. What is the most certain portion 
of all my knowledge ? Surely it is this, that I—the thinking being 
—exist. In strictness all my knowledge is subjective. Of what is 
external to myself I know nothing except its potentiality. My 
knowledge of it, directly or indirectly, is dependent upon my 
sensations, which tell me, to some extent, its qualities, but do not 
tell me what it really is or whether it is anything if abstrac- 
tion be made of its qualities. The forms of intuition and of 
rational induction supply a criterion of certitude infinitely tran- 
scending any afforded by what it is the custom to call “ positive 
and verifiable experience.”” Now, as I have already insisted, the 
presence in our consciousness of the first principles of morality 
is an indubitable fact. As surely as I am conscious of myself 
so am I conscious of moral obligation. “There is,” writes Turgot, 
“an instinct, a sentiment of what is good and right that, Pro- 
vidence has engraven on all hearts, which is anterior to reason, 
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and which leads the philosophers of all ages to the same fundamental 
principles of ethics.”* I am quite willing to leave “‘ Providence ”~- 
the divine concept—out of the question here. 1 wish just now 
to go merely by the facts of our moral nature. And one of these 
facts—the primary one—is, I say, the sense of ethical obliga- 
tion. Aristotle considered it the special attribute of man that 
he is a moral being, enjoying perception of good and evil, justice 
and injustice, and the like. It is the doctrine of the Politics that this 
marks man off from the rest of animate nature. We know now more 
than that great master knew concerning the creatures inferior to 
man in the scale of being. For myself, I cannot deny the rudiments, 
at least, of the ethical sense to some of them, the raw material of the 
morality which is to be. I believe with Professor Huxley—and it 
is always a pleasure to agree with him—that “even the highest 
faculties of feeling and intellect begin to germinate in lower forms 
of life.” Nature appears to me a vast hierarchy of being, in which 
one order passes into another by gradations so fine as to require 
“larger, other eyes than ours” to trace them. Without thought— 
Reason—in the ground of things, this wide sphere of life is unin- 
telligible to me. I hold with Kant that mere senseless mechanism 
is quite insufficient to explain organic products. With him, I regard 
the entire history of organic life as a process of development, brought 
about by the action of immaterial causes upon the forces and pro- 
perties of matter. But unquestionably it is of man only that we can 
predicate consciousness in the full sense of the term. . “ Nature,” 
said Schelling, “ sleeps in the plant, dreams in the animal, wakes in 
the man.’” Everywhere throughout her vast domain we seem to see 
the striving after individuality. Everywhere there is, in some sort, 
a principle of unity, be it in the atom of the inorganic world, the 
cell in the lower vegetable forms, or the whole organism in the higher. 
The plant has life in itself. Is it conscious of that life? ‘For ’tis 
my faith that every flower enjoys the air it breathes.” SojWords- 
worth, soaring in the high reason of his fancies. Who shall say 
that he is wrong? But in the animal world we have a further deve- 
lopment of individuality. The action of mechanism becomes less 
and less. Here is motion, self-originated; here is some degree of 
spontaneity ; here is consciousness, imperfect, indeed, but extending 
we know not how far; here are psychical faculties well marked, 
however scantily developed ; here is a certain accountableness. But 
in man we have more. Of him solely I say, can consciousness be pre- 
dicated in the full meaning of the word. He alone can recognise and 
will the creative thought of his being. He alone is free, for he exists 
for himself and not for another.” He alone is an individual in the com- 
(1) Second Discours en Sorbonne. 


(2) I need hardly say that I have before my mind the definition of freedom given 
by Aristotle in the Metaphysics, theiOepog dvOpwrog 6 avrow Evexa cai ur) GAXov wy. 
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pletest sense. He is more; he isa person. Thing, individual, person 
—ens, suppositum, hypostasis, as the scholastics have it—these are the 
three degrees in the dynamic evolution of being. At what period in 
history the personality of man emerged, we know not. But assuredly, 
whenever the period was, his personality was due to the growth, side 
by side with sensuous and instiuctive impulses, of another very 
different faculty, which gave him quite other g 

That was the dawn of reason, which rendered man’s liberty possible, 
which enabled him to become potens su’, master of his fate, by eman- 
cipating him from the yoke of instinct as no other animal is emanci- 
pated. A free volition is spontaneity in no degree subject to physical 
necessity. It may be truly called man’s distinctive endowment, 
although the foreshadowings, the presentiments, the germs of it— 


rrounds of action. 


, “A . , ~ J . . 
pinata THs avOpwrivys Cwiys—may be found in the lower animals. 


It is the essence, the very form of his personality. It is the basis as of 
ethics, so of jurisprudence and of politics—which are, in truth, mere 
branches of ethics—according to the pregnant dictum of Hegel, 
The existence of free will is right.” It is to personality that rights 
attach, and all rights imply correlative duties. You cannot predi- 
cate rights where you cannot predicate duties. Rights and duties 
spring up from the same essential ground of human nature. They 
are different aspects of one and the same thing. From each duty 
issues a right, the right to perform the duty, with precisely the same 
logical force and warrant as from necessity issues possibility. 
The power of willing right right, and the consciousness that he 
ought to will it, is a primary fact of man’s nature. And _ this 
free volition, determined by the idea of good, is in itself a 
revelation of the moral law, The autonomy of the will is the object 
of that /ex perfecta libertatis. ‘The ethical faculty,” as we read in 
the Critique of Pure Reason, “enunciates laws which are impera- 
tive or objective laws of freedom.” 

Natural right, it is sometimes said, arises from the inalienable idea 
of the person in himself. The statement requires to be guarded. It 
is only in society that personality is realised, ‘‘ Unus homo, nullus 
homo.” Hence that other dictum, which must be received with the 
like caution, that right is the offspring of civilization. Trueit is that 
right is not the attribute of man in Rousseau’s “ state of nature.” 
The precivilised epoch in which that filthy dreamer sought his 
Utopia was in truth an epoch of the reign of force, of hideous 
cruelty, of cannibalism, of dirt unspeakable, of sexual promiscuity, 
of lying and hypocrisy. And such is the state which his doctrines 
tend to bring back. Unquestionably it is society alone that gives 
validity to right, for man is, in Aristotle’s phrase, “a political animal.” 
If we follow the historical method only, we must pronounce the 
birth-place of right to have been the family, from which civil 
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polity has been developed. But if we view the matter ideally, we 
must say that the experience of the race is here merely an occasion, 
not a cause ; it does not create, it merely reveals right. The social 
organism exhibits that which lies in the nature of man, deep down 
in the inmost recesses of his being, but which could never have come 
out of him in isolation. It is in history that the idea of right 
unfolds itself. It is in the fellowship of successive generations that 
the idea becomes increasingly realised as man becomes more ethical. 
For man is not only “a political animal,” he is also “a historical 
animal.” And this it is, even more than the Aristotelian criterion, 
that marks him off from the rest of sentient existence. He 
is “made and moulded of things past.” He is a part of all 
that his ancestors have been. Bygone generations are incarnate 
in him. He is a link between the civilisation which has gone 
and the civili..tion to come. And what is civilisation but 
the progressive realisation by man of the end of his being, which 
end is ethical. Consider, on the one hand, the Red Indian 
who tortures his captive enemy, his untutored mind not doubting 
that he is merely exercising a right; and, on the other, contemplate 
John Howard on his “ circumnavigation of charity,” not counting his 
life dear so that he may redress the wrongs of criminals. Thus has 
the idea of right grown in the human conscience. But an idea in the 
true sense of the word it is. Its root is in the transcendental. All 
human rights are really but different aspects of that one great abori- 
ginal right of man to belong to himself, to realise the idea of his 


being. In strictness, positive law does not make but merely recog- 
nizes and guarantees them. A Pretorian edict, an Act of Parlia- 
ment, is not their source but their channel. Our codes are merely 


formulas in which we endeavour, with greater or less success, to 
apply, in particular conditions of life and social environment, the 
dictates of that universal law which is absolute and eternal justice. 
This is, in Burke’s magnificent language, “that great immutable, 
pre-existent law, prior to our devices and prior to all our sensations, 
antecedent to our very existence, by which we are knit and con- 
nected in the eternal frame of the universe, out of which we cannot 
stir.” This law, the great Roman orator had declared two thousand 
years before, “no nation can overthrow or annul: neither a senate 
nor a whole people can relieve us from its injunctions. It is the 
same in Athens and in Rome; the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” This is the law of which Hooker majestically proclaims, 
“ Her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world : 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage; the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power.” 
“God is law, say the wise.”” In Him the moral order is eternally 
conceived, eternally realised. But the science of ethics leads to, 
does not start from, the divine concept. “If us, as know so little, 
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can see a bit 0’ good and rights, we may be sure as there’s a good and a 
rights bigger nor what we cin know.” So Mrs. Winthrop in Si/as 
Marner ; truly enough. The moral law is a natural revelation of 
an order of veritics eternal, transcendental, noumenal. The corres- 
pondence of that law with the needs of our nature proclaims as with 
the voice of an archangel and the trump of God, that final causes 
are a necessary element in ethics. From the fact of moral obligation 
we reason to its source in the Infinite and Eternal. It is a dictum of 
Leibnitz that the true way of proving the existence of God is to 
seck the reason of the existence for the universe, which is the totality 
of contingent things, in the substance which bears within itself the 
reason of its existence. The ephemeral race and the debile reason 
of man are among the most contingent forms of being. Only in the 
Self-Existent can a base be found for ethical ideas. The great legists 
to whom we owe the vast fabric of Roman jurisprudence knew this 
well. Hence their emphatic recognition of the transcendental 
foundation of private right. It was an expression of the august 
doctrine which they had learnt from the philosophers of the Porch 
that universal reason governs the world; that the lives of men 
should be reguiated by that supreme order which is justice in the 
soul, beauty in the body, and harmony in the spheres. But it is to 
the Founder of Christianity and the doctors of His religion—con- 
spicuous among them the masters of the medieval school—that the 
world owes the clearest, the most prevailing, the most cogent teach- 
ing as to the universality of right and the solidarity of mankind. 
Now this characteristic of universality, is, I venture to think, the 
first and the most essential note of ethics. The theory of the moral 
law must be founded on reason. To make of it a mere deduction 
from experience is to perform a mortal operation upon it, is to reduce 
right and wrong to a question of temperament, of environment, 
of cuisine, of latitude and longitude. Kant knew this well. Hence 
the rule which he lays down for our conduct, the maxim by which 
we may try and test its ethical worth: Act so that the motive of 
thy will may always be equally valid as a principle of universal 
legislation. I do not say that this maxim is alone adequate as the 
fundamental thought of ethics. It may be open to the criticism 
that it is rather the uniform view of a criterion than the pregnant 
principle of morals. But, at all events, in its recognition of 
universality it is built upon the everlasting rock. What a change 
to turn from the ampler ether, the diviner air of this noble idealism, 
to the stifling empirical doctrine prevailing in our own country. I 
suppose that empiricism is due to the influence of Locke, whose 
reign is by no means over. There can be no question that his 
method, if not his actual teaching does lead to empiricism. There 
can be as little that the moral philosophy of his disciple Paley is 
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essentially empirical. Schopenhauer, in correction of a far 
greater thinker, observes that when Spinoza denies the existence of 
right apart from the state, he confounds the means for asserting 
right with right itself. This is unquestionably true. But the 
belief that human law can be the ultimate ground and the only 
measure of right appears upon the face of it so untenable that one is 
lost in wonder how it could possibly have obtained such credit. All 
right the creation of positive law! The right to existence, for 
example ? or the right of self-defence? or the right to use to the 
best advantage one’s moral and spiritual faculties? Imagine a 
number of settlers in a new country before they have had time to 
frame a polity. Are they then devoid of these rights? Surely it is 
sufficient to ask such a question. But we are told that these rights 
arise from a contract, express or implied. As a matter of fact society 
is not founded upon convention, although I allow a virtual compact 
whence is derived the binding obligation of laws regarding things in 
themselves indifferent. But if the rights which I have instanced 
exist at all—and in practice everyone admits their existence—they 
possess universal validity. A contract may or may not be. It is 
contingent. But these rights must be. They are absolute. Right 
is founded on necessity. What is necessary and immutable cannot 
proceed from the accidental and changeable. To me it is evident, upon 
the testimony of reason itself, that there are certain rights of man 
which exist anterior to and independently of positive law, which do 
not arise ex contractu or quasi ex contractu, and which may properly be 
called natural, because they originate in the nature of things. And 
here let me express my regret at the scanty and uncertain treatment 
which this subject has received from one who is by common consent 
the most accomplished of English jurisprudents. In his Anv/ent 
Law, Sir Henry Maine tells us that “the law of Nature” as 
the great Roman jurisconsults conceived of it, “ confused the past 
and the present”; that “logically it implied a state of nature 
which once had been regulated by natural law,’’ while “for all prac- 
tical purposes it was something belonging to the present, something 
entwined with existing institutions, something which could be dis- 
tinguished from them by a competent observer.” The law of nature 
as I understand it, and as I believe the Roman jurisconsults, follow- 
ing the great Hellenic philosophers from Aristotle downwards, 
understood it, belongs to the domain of the ideal. It is the type 
to which positive law should endeavour, as far as may be, to approx- 
imate; but the approximation must vary indefinitely according to 
social conditions. I am well aware that what is noumenally true may 
be phenomenally false ; that in the life of men, principles must be 
viewed not in the abstract but in the concrete, as embodied in actual 
facts and institutions, I quite agree with Sir Henry Maine that, in 
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jurisprudence we must rigorously adhere to the historical method. 
But it also appears to me that the historical method alone is insuffi- 
cient. Its conclusions must be tested, must be corrected by that 
reason which is the ultimate court of appeal. The law of nature is 
an expression of the nature of things in their ethical relations. The 
natural rights of man have an ideal—which means most real—value, 
as showing the goal to which society in unison with individual efforts 
should tend. We live in a world of objects conditioned by ideas. A 
right is that one possession of the individual, with which, in virtue of 
the moral law, no power outside him can interfere.”’ The office of posi- 
tive law is to guard those rights. ‘The faculty of constraint,” Kant 
says, “aims at the vindication of my natural rights by suppressing 
their violation.”” Positive law is the rule of reciprocal liberty, the 
guardian of the natural rights of the individual which are the rule 
of his liberty. The idea of personality is limited by the idea of 
solidarity. In the true social theory these ideas are reconciled, not 
abolished. For, pace Mr. John Morley, society, like the individual, 
is an Organism, not a machine. Hence we may accept Kant’s defi- 
nition of freedom, “the rights of the individual so far as they do 
not conflict with the rights of other individuals.” With this proviso 
it must be maintained that man is naturally free; that he has a 
natural right to the normal development and exercise of his various 
faculties, and therefore that he has a right to the means necessary 
to their development. 

















It appears to me of the utmost importance to insist upon these 
truths at the present day, when there is so strong and so growing 
a tendency in the popular mind to believe that virtue and duty, 
justice and injustice, are mere matters of convention ; when for the 
eternal distinction between true and false, right and wrong, we are 
so peremptorily bidden to substitute the uncouth shibboleths of a 
sect of physicists. I had occasion, not long ago, to cite the well- 
known dictum, “ The rights of man are in a middle.” The printers 
were good enough to make of it, “ The rights of man are in a muddle.” 
In a muddle indeed! My object in this paper has been to let in, if 
possible, a little light upon the weltering chaos; to help my readers, 
in however small a degree, to give order and fixity to their concep- 
tions upon social relations. But one is nothing in England if not 
what is called “ practical.” Your average Englishman does not 
care greatly whether there be a God or not, provided the price of 
stock does not fall. There is truth in Mr. Carlyle’s account of him, 
that if you want to awaken his real beliefs, you must descend into 
“his stomach, purse, and the adjacent regions.” Kant tells that a 
man has reason and understanding. Reason seem to have well-nigh 
departed from the British mind since the overthrow among us of the 
Aristotelian philosophy by Hobbes and Locke. I quoted, at the 
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beginning of this paper, the statement, which seems to me quite 
correct, that Mr. Herbert Spencer is emphatically the philosopher of 
the present day in England and in America. No wonder. His is 
essentially what the French call a raison d’épicier, a grocer’s intellect, 
He is most industrious, most precise, most conscientious, most clear 
when he chooses, within certain limits. But they are narrow limits, 
like the four walls of a shop. Of the vast horizons beyond, he has no 
knowledge. ‘The vision and the faculty divine,” essential to all 
philosophy worthy of the name is not in him. His popularity is an 
emphatic testimony to the singular unidealism—I had almost written 
the congenital imbecility—of the English mind in respect of eternal 
and divine things. I suppose an effort should be made to heal it. 
But who is sufficient for these things? voriare aliquis. Mean- 
while, in order to put myself in touch with the national sentiment, 
I shall point to two practical applications of this doctrine of right 
upon which I have been insisting ; to its bearing upon the questions 
of political power and private property raised so imperiously by 
Democracy and Socialism. But with the permission of the Editor of 
this Review, I must do that in another paper. 


W.S. Litty. 





ELK-HUNTING. 


** An elk looked out of the pine forest, 
He snuffed up east. he snuffed down west, 
Stealthy and still! ” 


So sang, according to Charles Kingsley, Wulf the Goth, warrior, 
hunter, and woman-hater, pining for fight and chase, and reluctantly 
compelled by fidelity to his chief to idle away his valuable time in 
the court of frail Pelagia’s Alexandrian mansion. In writing this 
article I have no desire to work myself into the sort of frenzy that 
the sound of his own voice kindled, after supper, in that grim old 
Pagan; nor to horrify my—may I hope numerous—readers as he 
horrified his solitary auditor, the young monk Philammon, with the 
concluding stanza of his ferocious hunting song :— 


‘*T sprang at his throat like a wolf of the wood, 
And I warmed my hands in the smoking blood. 
Hurrah!” 


If we make allowance for all circumstances, including supper and 
compulsory inactivity, still this was going a little too far. Prince 
Wulf was, as he tells us, a keen and successful hunter. Armed with 
bow and arrow in lieu of express rifle and cartridge, he had matched 
his human stealthiness and stillness against the elk’s, had made a 
clever stalk and hit the big bull exactly in the right place. His exultant 
recollection of the feat was pardonable, but he might have spared 
sensitive Philammon the final wolf-like worry and the sanguinary 
remedy for cold hands. I here enter a claim for keenness myself, 
but I confess that even in chilly weather I prefer to put on my 
gloves and let someone else do the “ gralloch.’”’ While touching 
on personal experience, I may observe that when Prince Wulf speaks 
of the elk as snuffing up east and down west, there I am with him ; 
I fully corroborate the snuffing ; the animal still retains the cautious 
and inconvenient habit. I will go farther, and say what would cer- 
tainly be troublesome to explain in verse, that he actually boxes the 
compass with his confounded ugly long nose, every point of it 
up and down, and that such persistent all-round snuffing too often 
results in his detecting the presence of an Englishman in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and in his forthwith making tracks for the 
“next parish,” or may be for the one beyond that. And when this 
happens for the twentieth time, that Englishman’s philosophy is apt 
to fail him, and he waxes mad, and would perhaps do all that old Wulf 


did, and more, could he but out-manceuvre and turn the tables on 
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that wisely fugitive elk. But now, as I sit, pen in hand, by the 
fireside at home, pledged to avoid undue excitement and calmly con- 
sidering my subject, there comes to me a faint aura from the far-off 
wilderness ; 2 phantom breath of the Scandinavian air, which exhila- 
rates like sparkling wine and brings no reaction; a vision of the 
vast silent forest stretching away from the dense pine-brakes which 
close the banks of the rushing river, up to where emerges the treeless 
rocky waste of the higher fjeld. 


, , a ey) @ , 
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‘The trouble passes, the good abides.” 


I forget fatigue and failure, remembering only the charm of forest 
life, which once realised never vanishes; and I whisper to myself a 
hope that before the inevitable day which cannot now be far distant, 


‘«‘ When all the sport is tame, lad, 
And all the wheels run down,” 


I may once more and again find myself in fact instead of fancy 
stealthily following the broad cloven “spor” among the close pine- 
stems, or toiling, if somewhat breathlessly yet with sanguine 
expectation, up the mountain slopes, or prone on mossy couch at the 
summit, carefully searching the expanse of subjacent forest. It will 
be observed that I do not, as I might just as easily while I am about 
it, wish to find myself with my rifle-sight on the right spot behind 
the elk’s shoulder, nor lighting my pipe, after long abstinence from 
tobacco, in contemplation of the mighty dead ; and for this reason, 
that to enjoy elk-hunting one must come to regard the necessary toil 
as a pleasure, to love the woods and woodcraft for their own sake, 
and not only with an eye toa result. If the sport does not entirely 
fulfil the definition of the “real” so well opposed by the late 
Bromley-Davenport to “the artificial,” in his articles on deer- 
stalking, inasmuch as the whole of Scandinavia is certainly “ annexed 
and appropriated by man ”—either king or subject—with the result 
that game-laws, close-times, and proprietary rights have to be 
studied ; it does, nevertheless, belong essentially to the former class, 
inasmuch as it is beyond doubt “the pursuit of a perfectly wild 
animal on its own primeval and ancestral ground.” In such sport 
it may well be that a single success must last the sportsman a 
long time; meanwhile he must be capable of deriving almost as 
much satisfaction from his surroundings and mode of life as from his 
anticipation of “more blood.’”’ I fancy I hear some one remark, 
“This is a fine theory, but will it hold water?” ‘Well, human 
nature is frail; there are moments, as I have already allowed, when 
equanimity and philosophy are scattered to the winds; we may be 
wroth even with that which we love. The test is, how often and 
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how thoroughly do we make up the quarrel ? 
when the trouble has passed ? 

I have somewhere above used the expression, “the big bw//,” 
although the elk belongs to the Cervida, its specific name being alces, 
the Latinised form of the Teutonic elk or elch. In Scandinavia the 
male is always spoken of as ox—we say bull—the female as cow, and 
the young as calf. A certain number of people know well what 
an elk is like; a larger number have only a vague idea of a huge 
brute resembling a misshapen carthorse with horns—old Pontop- 
pidan, once Bishop of Bergen, tells us that in former times it used 
to be termed by some naturalists ‘“equicervus,’”’ the horse-deer— 
and finally, a great many people know little or nothing about the 
animal, its appearance, or its natural history. 

It may be questioned whether even those who are most familiar 
with the animal ever saw a full-grown male elk, either alive or dead, 
or even the head and horns, without some renewal of original 
astonishment at its uncouth appearance, amounting almost to mon- 
strosity. ‘Take the size and bulk to begin with. These, of course, 
vary considerably even in animals of the same age; but a “stor 
oxe,” eight or ten years old, will stand in equine measurement 
upwards of seventeen hands at the withers and not far short of 
twenty-one at the crest. His weight may be from eighty to ninety 
stone. A hunter once told me that the dressed meat from a single 
hind leg of the biggest elk he had ever shot turned the scale at 
three “ vog ” and a half; the “ vog”’ is forty pounds English. Then 
regard the immense hump-like development at the shoulders, and 
the comparatively slender quarters sloping away towards the tail ; 
the massive shaggy throat and gigantic head, the latter out of all 
proportion in length, terminating in a huge hooked nose and pro- 
jecting lip, and crowned with long ears and heavy palmated antlers ; 
the wicked - looking eye placed near the top of the skull; the 
wiry mane and hair of the hide; the elongated legs, clean and steel- 
like as a thoroughbred’s, with elastic ten-inch hoofs cloven into acute 
lobes, like twin daggers, and as weapons not less dangerous. Was 
there ever a more prodigious, ungainly, antediluvian-looking 
monster ! 

Lloyd, in his Scandinavian Adventures, takes some slight notice of 
a doubt whether the elk sheds his horns annually after it has attained 
acertain age. All members of the deer tribe are, I believe, credited 
with doing this, however long they may live, and with developing 
at each change a fresh tine on either antler. It is not difficult to 
understand why scepticism should have arisen on the point, if we 
consider the density and weight of the horny substance with its 
extraordinary “palmation’’ in the case of the elk, and reflect how 
astonishingly rapid must be its growth during the limited annual 
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period in which it has to grow; it must wax visibly, and have no 
true parallel in the vegetable world, even in the tropics. During 
the last season, to my personal knowledge, heads were obtained with 
twenty-two and twenty-six points. These were fine examples ; but 
Professor Friis, of Christiana, who is one of the first authorities in 
Norway on such and a good many other matters—his book, Sporting 
Life on the Fjelds, has been translated into English—assured me that 
he had in his possession an elk’s horns with sixty-two points! 
According to the accepted rule, the proud bearer of this intolerable 
burden must have been thirty-one years old. There seems, indeed, 
to be no reason why an animal with the robust constitution and 
noble size of the elk should not, if unmolested, attain to half a cen. 
tury ; but even if man spared him, the wolves would be likely long 
before that to take advantage of his increasing feebleness. He 
might well lie down and die of sheer despair and weariness under 
the accumulated honours of his brow! 

By all accounts the horns of the American moose attain a greater 
size than those of his European congener. I am not able to sum up 
the points of distinction between the animals, but there is one, I am 
inclined to believe, indisputable difference which has special interest 
for the hunter. It is well known that at a certain season both the 
male and female moose utter a loud call, audible in still weather at a 
greut distance, and that the Indian hunters can imitate it so accurately 
as to entice the animals within shot. Lloyd, on the authority of 
Ekstrém, asserts that the Scandinavian elk has a similar call-note, 
and quotes as follows: ‘‘It resembles a loud report, followed bya 
snort like to that of a horse when alarmed, but much louder, and 
with a note as from a trombone.” If this be the case it seems in- 
credible that it should not be universally known among those who 
live and pursue their daily occupations at all seasons amidst forests 
frequented by the elk, or among those who study its habits with pro- 
fessional keenness. Yet I have never met either farmer or hunter 
who could testify to so striking a call ; but I have been told more than 
once that the bull elk at certain times betrays his presence by a kind 
of grunt, while a friend, who is a keen and experienced pursuer, 
speaks of having occasionally heard an elk cough. These noises are 
possibly identical, but they are widely removed from the sonorous 
utterance described by Ekstrém. My own practical experience does 
not enable me to give evidence as to any sound, except it be an 
expiring gasp, proceeding from the mouth of an elk. I have never- 
theless for weeks together passed nine or ten hours a day in the 
forest, and, when camping out alone within moderate distance of 
well-known haunts of the elk, could scarcely have failed to hear any 
unusual sound which broke the complete stillness. I must, however, 
put on record this fact. On the last day of the past season, October 14th, 
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a young bull elk was shot near the Norwegian farm where I was 
then staying. As the shooters approached the slain a second and very 
much larger bull charged out of the forest right up to it, and, accord- 
ing to their account, this infuriated brute did certainly snort and 
blow, and roar or bellow—whichever may be the correct term—in an 
appalling manner. He was probably in a state of savage exultation 
over the corpse of his rival, but so dangerous did he appear that the 
hunters were on the point of shooting him also in self-defence, 
although by the Norwegian law only one elk can be killed on each 
farm. After a time, however, he retreated slowly into the forest. 
This was at least a remarkable illustration of the occasional boldness 
of the animal. I know two or three instances in which an unwounded 
bull elk deliberately charged the hunter. In one case the man saved 
himself by dodging round a large pine-tree and diving under the 
branches, which swept down to the ground—no easy thing to do ina 
hurry ; but it was certainly better to risk injury from spikes of dead 
wood than from the horns or hoofs of an elk. He managed to get 
the muzzle of his rifle out between the branches and shot his savage 
assailant through the head. It is hard to imagine a more awkward 
customer at close quarters than an angry bull. He can use his 
sharp front hoofs with the force and rapidity of a steam-hammer. 

It may be asked—indeed, I have already heard the question—why 
dk hunting? Why not elk stalking or shooting? We may sum- 
marily dismiss the last—it implies a great deal too much. The 
shots which the sportsman obtains, in even a successful season, are 
few and far between ; he has to make the most of his opportunities. 
But if he be “one of the right sort” he will not grumble over his 
small expenditure of ammunition after he has once gone through 
the excitement of the chase and seen the magnificent quarry 
stretched at his feet. Referring to the dictionary—let it by all 
means be the grand old two-volume Johnson—we find “to hunt” 
from the Saxon “hund,” a dog, “to chase wild animals,” and to 
“search for.”’ Now in the chase of that wildest of animals (the elk) 
we use dogs ; and all who have tried the sport will, I think, be wil- 
ling to concede that a searching for the object of it constitutes its 
main characteristic. That same searching, continual and laborious, 
has, I am bound to confess, proved a cause of backsliding in some 
who have fullen away from the select band of elk-hunters. As I 
thall show when we arrive in Scandinavia, the dog is used in two 
distinct fashions, the one being Swedish the other Norwegian. In the 
latter he is led, or rather leads, in harness, and his ré/e is simply 
assist the sportsman in stalking the elk; in the former he also 
runs loose, has to find the elk, to chase and yet to delay it, until the 
guns arrive within shot. 

But it is high time we commenced operations on the other side of 
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the North Sea. My friend Brown, who is certainly no longer a 
young man, but who comes of a hardy and sportsman-like family 
—he is a relation of the Brown whose school and college career is 
familiar to a good many of us—has received a double invitation to 
visit Scandinavia. The first comes from his old friend Jones, who 
has discovered a retreat to which he can periodically escape from the 
cares of business and society in the heart of the Swedish Norland, 
The second is from his younger acquaintance Robinson, who also 
conceals himself at intervals from the world in the mountainous 
forests of Naemansdal, in Norway. I propose that we shall attach 
ourselves to Brown, who accepts both invitations, and see what comes 
of them. The intelligent reader will gather from the insidious and 
highly original nomenclature which I have adopted that my selfish 
purpose is to mask not only the personality of the sportsmen whose 
doings I record, but also the whereabouts of their Scandinavian 
retreats. I will go so far as to say that the latter are somewhere 
between the Skager-Rack and the North Cape, which statement 
opens out for the curious a tolerably wide field of investigation. 
Although I have undertaken to write a sporting article, I do not feel 
bound to imitate the open-heartedness of many who, having some- 
where discovered a secluded corner where they can enjoy them- 
selves after their own fashion, forthwith invite all mankind through 
the medium of the Fie/d to share their seclusion and their joy. Such 
public - spirited generosity is beyond me; I applaud the discreet 
aposiopesis of the twin authors of Three in Norway, who, when on the 
very brink of revelation, exclaim, ‘“‘ No ; philanthropy has limits. No 
man can expect to be told patterns of flies!”’ And therefore I hope 
that the reader, kind as well as intelligent, will pardon my reticence, 
and suffer my trio to remain “incogniti” in a “terra incognita.” 
Brown then readily accepts the invitations. His holiday com- 
mences in August; he must return to England by October. In 
Sweden elk-hunting begins and ends with September ; in Norway it 
is permitted from the 15th of that month to the same date in the 
following one. He will, therefore, first visit Jones, and look up 
Robinson on his way back to England. He meets with some dis- 
couragement when he declares his plans to a few friends. ‘ You 
may 28 well,” says one—bound for Scotland, where he hopes on the 
12th to assist in slaughtering some hundreds of young grouse—“ go 
into the fields and pot a bullock as a big brute of an elk.”” Says 
another, “‘ My dear Brown, you will break your heart over it and 
never get a shot ; you are not young enough, and, forgive my saying 
so, too stout for that kind of work. Come with me and have some 
quiet trolling in Wales.” << Norway and Sweden are small places, 
and there are too many people in them,” remarks a third ; “they 
are played out. If you want wild sport, why not run across the 
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Atlantic, take the Canadian Pacific rail for a couple of thousand 
miles, and work up the Kicking Horse River?” But Brown is not 
to be disheartened or deterred from his purpose; he wishes his 
friends good-bye and good sport in their respective lines, and one 
fine morning in August taxes his ticket for Hull by the 10.30 train 
from King’s Cross, and is off. A week later he jumps out of bed at 
an early hour, opens the window of an upper room in a comfortable 
Anglicised farmhouse, and gazes eagerly at the prospect before him. 
The foreground is a gentle descent of greenest grass beginning to 
sprout afresh after the removal of the hay-crop. At its foot lies a 
broad reach of river sweeping round the sharp curve of the opposite 
beach, where the steep sand and gravel glow richly in the morning 
sun, and gliding thence with gradually widening channel and 
decreasing current until, a quarter of a mile below, it is merged 
in the placid expanse of the blue lake. The near shore as far 
as the mouth of the river, a sunny slope facing the south, is 
cultivated in alternate strips of oats, barley, and potatoes, and, 
with this exception, nothing is visible except forest, unbroken, 
rolling forest, until at the extremity of the lake rises into air 
above the mists at its base the bare snow-patched cone of 
a noble mountain. Brown’s eye follows the range of pine-clad 
hills, and he wonders which point of that interminable wood- 
land conceals the doomed elk who is quietly breakfasting uncon- 
scious that the bloodthirsty gaze of an airily clad Briton is on his 
hiding-place. There is a stir about the farm ; an old woman and a 
comely, bare-legged damsel pass the window laden with pails of 
milk; the farmer and his youngest son have been to take up the 
nets in the lake and are bearing between them up the grassy slope a 
basket filled with fine trout and char; one elder brother is busy 
chopping wood in an outhouse, and another sharpening an axe, 
assisted by a very buxom, yellow-haired young woman, who chatters 
merrily as her stalwart arms turn the grindstone. Brown dresses 
himself and takes a stroll before breakfast. A quiet path down a 
glade bordered on either side with densely set birch-trees and an 
undergrowth oi bilberry and juniper brings him to the pebbly mar- 
gin of the lake. The tranquil sheet of water is completely encircled 
by the endless forest, only here and there above the dark mass of 
pines rises the paler edge of the open fjeld. A brood of red-throated 
divers is splashing and diving and calling at a safe distance from 
shore; a family of cinnamon jays comes jerking and flitting 
through the wood to inspect the stranger, and as he subsides on to a 
boulder and lights his pipe, fearlessly surround him and comment 
in musical whistles on his appearance ; above the tree-tops a huge 
buzzard sails past on motionless wings. Brown thinks to himself 
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that after all there is some refreshing sense of the primeval about 
this played-out country. 

His glance falls upon a flower nestling under the boulder on 
which he is seated; like many who love field sports he has a smat- 
tering of natural science, including botany, and he examines it. It 
is a butterwort, with its star of curled green leaves and rich purple 
blossom ; and surely the delicate fern-like fringe of that turf-hum- 
mock is Alpine rue, and just beyond are groups of thé minute Scot- 
tish primrose. He is encompassed by floral rarities. In returning 
to the house he quits the path and takes a short cut through the 
wood. He finds the delicate Linnea borealis trailing over every 
decaying stump, the single-flowered winter-green with her one pure 
blossom more fragrant than was ever lily of the valley, and her 
taller sisters with their clusters of wax-like bells. As he stoops to 
gather a specimen, he is startled by a rush of whirring wings, and 
from the brushwood close at hand a dozen “ hjerper,” the smallest of 
the grouse tribe—otherwise known as “ gelinottes” or “ hazel-hens” 
—scatter into the neighbouring trees, where they sit motionless and 
render themselves all but invisible. Brown returns to breakfast in 
an enthusiastic frame of mind, partly owing to the exhilarating air 
and partly to the varied interest of his stroll, with a magnificent 
appetite, and with a bouquet of flowers such as no wealth could have 
purchased for him in Covent Garden. 

I can but glance at his occupations and amusements during 
the next few days. He is allowed to shoot a few black game and 
“‘hjerper ” in a part of the near forest where he is not likely to 
scare the elk. He and Jones make an expedition up the river, 
combining boat and bank fishing. A series of waterfalls below the 
lake bar the ascent of the salmon, but there are plenty of trout. 
Although it is rather late in the season they have a good day, a day 
in fact that astonishes Brown. He uses the fly only, his friend fly 
and spoon alternately. They return with forty-seven fish which 
weigh fifty-one pounds. The largest, of seven pounds, succumbs to 
Jones’s spoon, and is by him termed a decent fish; but Brown, 
less accustomed to such victories, exults in the conquest of 
one of half that size, lured with a big ‘‘ March brown.” The 
next day, however, this success is altogether eclipsed by his 
capture—just above the rapid where the river runs out of 
the lake—of a glorious nine-pounder, who falls a victim to 
the attractions of a phantom-minnow six inches long. When 
he exhibits his prize to Jones, the latter, without other com- 
ment, says, “It is a pity we baven’t time to work the ‘sound’ 
properly ; the big trout are just running in out of the lake. About 
this time last year Smith took out of that bit of water six succes- 
sive fish which weighed seventy-nine pounds, the largest went nine- 
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teen.” Brown is inclined to think this anecdote somewhat cruel and 
ill-timed. And after his “crowning mercy” of the nine-pounder 
the rod is laid aside for the rifle, for the morrow is the first of 
September—“ the glorious first !”—and a thirty days’ war is declared 
against the elk. As Brown selects the cartridges for his pouch— 
about enough, by the way, to last him half-a-dozen seasons—and 
handles his double-barrelled express, he thinks with some compassion 
and contempt of the crowd of stay-at-home sportsmen who are 
similarly engaged, all eagerly bent on the slaughter of the poor 
“little brown bird.” It is true that last year he was himself as 
eager as any ; but what a despicable thing is a field of turnips com- 
pared to that illimitable forest whose recesses he is about to explore! 
He has been duly instructed by his host in the theory of the chase. 
On the opening day they are to hunt together, just to see that Brown 
is properly entered, and after that they will go singly and take 
separate beats. Brown rejoices to hear that in Sweden you may kill 
as many elk as you please—or can—on the same farm, while in 
Norway a man is meanly restricted to one for each holding. What 
a pitiful restriction! thinks he, as some vague fancy of having half- 
a-dozen elk to gather flits across his mind. 

They make an early start and form a party of four. Nils, the 
boatman, has changed his occupation to that of hunter, whilst over- 
night his friend Johan, a well-known local Nimrod, has arrived from 
the other side of the lake. These two men have charge of the dogs, 
“Passop” and “ Huy.’”’ The latter appear to be a variety of the breed 
very popular some years ago in England under the name of “Spitz.” 
Huy is a small hound ; his coat of soft and erect ash-coloured hair is 
especially long and thick about the neck and shoulders; his eyes are 
bright and keen, but his expression is generally mild. Passop is a 
good deal bigger, with coarser hair of a dark brindled grey. His 
yellowish-brown eyes glare habitually, and he wears a perpetual 
frown, expressive of deep thought and latent ferocity. Both have 
acutely cocked ears, and their bushy tails curl to that degree that 
they seem to lift the hind legs off the ground. Huy testifies his 
delight at the commencement of the annual campaign by many lamb- 
like gambols and short quick barks, but Passop, after a single caper, 
sternly represses his emotion and settles, perhaps somewhat prema- 
turely, down to business. The party take boat across the river, and 
for some distance follow the rough main road through the forest, 
from which they branch off by a narrow path that plunges into the 
depth of the woodland, after which all conversation is carried on in 
whispers. By this, and the serious countenances of his companions, 
Brown is much impressed. They march in single file. Johan and 
Nils go first, each with a dog, the Englishmen following. Passop 
has the post of honour. The end of the long leader attached to his 
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collar is twisted round Johan’s hand, and Brown admires the har- 
monious adroitness with which, when at last they quit the path also 
and turn into the trackless wilderness, the pair work their way 
among the trees, through the occasionally dense covert and over the 
bristling chevaux-de-frise of fallen trunks. ‘The dog instinctively 
selects the easiest passage, never strains inconveniently at the 
leader, which, nevertheless, he keeps taut, never goes the wrong 
side of a stem, and in an instant obeys the slightest motion 
of his master’s wrist and shifts his line accordingly. Huy, 
who wears a kind of harness passing round the chest and 
under the belly, behaves with equal discretion, guiding, and 
yet guided by, Nils. But it strikes as much sense of the ludi- 
crous as still remains unevaporated in Brown, that the general effect 
is decidedly that of two blind men with their faithful canine con- 
ductors. And now, as they reach the foot-hills, the ground becomes 
gradually steeper, and Brown begins to wish that there was a view 
to admire. The fallen timber on the slopes presents continual 
obstacles, which have to be negotiated with some care to avoid being 
spiked by the sharp dead branches, and making undue noise. When 
Brown, who is bringing up the rear and trying all he can to imitate 
the noiseless progress of the van, causes by his awkward clambering 
or treading a loud crack or crash, Jones, who is long and spare, 
and going well within himself, half turns and looks back at him 
with a frown and a reproachful shake of the head. The fact is that 
the pace is too good for Brown on this his first essay and over such 
a country. It is not much relief to him when they emerge occasion- 
ally into the open, and have to wade across swampy upland meadows, 
or to labour through morasses up to their knees in spongy moss. He 
had no idea until now that his rifle, which he gallantly refused to 
let Johan carry for him, was so heavy. However, he struggles on 
gamely, streaming with perspiration, and after a couple of hours of 
mute endurance, Jones mercifully guesses at his friend’s condition, 
and with the faintest of whistles brings Johan to a halt. Brown 
tries hard to conceal his distress, and with the air of one who is 
luxuriously enjoying his outing stretches himself on the elastic couch 
beneath the pines, whilst the other three hold a whispered confer- 
ence. But in ten minutes they are off again, and the monotonous 
march continues without a break and without much change of scene 
or incident. Whilst on the lower level and following the path— 
always an attraction to game—they had disturbed several broods 
of black game and “hjerper ;” but now they are penetrating into the 
solemn depths of the forest, where bird-life seems to die out alto- 
gether, to be resuscitated on the open fjeld above, the favourite 
haunt of the “ryper ” or willow-grouse. Only now and then the 
sudden loud flapping of a wary old cock-capercailzie, the feathered 
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anchorite of these sombre solitudes, makes Brown start and grasp 
his rifle nervously. He is fast arriving at the same point of exhaus- 
tion as before when of a sudden, see! what is Passop about? The 
hound is slightly straining at the leader, with his head thrown up 
and his pointed nose snuffing energetically, and behind him Huy is 
repeating the performance with improvements of his own, until his 
ears almost touch the centre of his spine in his exaggerated anxiety 
to catch the wind, and the curl of his tail tightens until it seems 
likely to fly in pieces. This time Jones looks over his shoulder and 
without even a whisper, rolls his eyes towards the dogs with expres- 
sive indication of what is taking place. In an instant Brown is 
another man ; his distress leaves him and his heart throbs only with 
excitement ; his shooting-boots no longer feel like clogs of lead, and 
he forgets the burden of his rifle. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this ?” 
he thinks ; “are the elk close ahead ? ” and he makes sure that his 
cartridges are in, and wonders how on earth he is to shoot with those 
fellows meandering about in front of him. Another hundred yards, 
and down goes Passop’s head, and the party comes to a sudden stop, 
Brown in his excitement blundering into Jones before he can pull up. 
Patience, good sanguine Brown; you will be a wiser and sadder 
man before you have half ended your apprenticeship to elk-hunting. 
Here it is at last! the fresh “spor” at which the dogs are snuffing 
eagerly, thrusting their noses into the mighty footprints. Johan 
stoops, and with his first and second fingers extended draws two 
lines and makes two dots which trace the impress of the hoof. “A 
bull, cow, and calf,” he whispers, after carefully surveying the 
ground, ‘“‘ and moving quietly.” The tracks are clearly those of last 
night or early morning; they cross the line of our hunters at an 
angle of 45° up wind. Nothing can be better, and the pursuers 
advance with extra caution. At this critical juncture, whether from 
excitement or from the effect of his forgotten toil, Brown’s throat 
begins to tickle and he is afflicted with an irresistible desire to cough. 
Jones, to his disgust, hears in his rear sundry choking sounds, and, 
looking over his shoulder as usual, discovers Brown purple from 
repression, A single smothered explosion, however, relieves the suf- 
ferer, and Jones foregoes his intention of sending him home at once 
to shoot “hjerper” for to-morrow’s dinner, and gives him another 
chance. And now signs dear to the hunter multiply themselves. 
The dogs repeatedly rise on their hind legs and snuff intently at the 
bushes tainted by the passage of the mighty deer, and even at the 
long pliant grasses which here and there bend unbroken over the 
trail. Nothing escapes Johan’s eye, it is as perfect as his dog’s nose. 
Here a scattered leaf or two shows him that the tall cow has cropped 
the foliage from the top of a slender sapling ; there the calf has nib- 
bled a single twig on a low bush ; while the bull, taking a line of his 
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own at some little distance, has blazed a tree by rubbing his horns 
against it, and farther on has playfully sparred with a young fir and 
left it a wreck, the bark in tatters, and every branch broken. All 
this time Passop has been doggedly pressing forward, and Huy 
straining more and more upon the scent, and when the passage of a 
deep ravine and small stream has been cautiously effected, the lead- 
ing hound stops, raises his head, and with his fierce frown gazes 
intently at a long low eminence covered with thick wood and sepa- 
rated from the spot where the hunters stand by a strip of bare morass. 
Johan at once turns in his tracks and signs to them to descend again 
into the ravine. Then, by working up this and employing his per- 
fect knowledge of the ground, he makes a kind of half-circle and 
gives the dogs the wind off the said eminence from several different 
stations. In each case Passop, with working nostrils, repeats his con- 
centrated stare, and Huy more demonstratively, but as mutely, corro- 
borates the opinion of his elder. ‘‘ The elks are there,” whispers Johan, 
and Brown realises that the critical moment has arrived at last, when 
the hunter stoops and commences to loosen the leader from Passop’s 
collar, while Nils does the same by Huy. It is grand to see the way 
in which the old dog, after one long deliberate shake, goes off 
with flashing eyes at a steady, wolf-like gallop, quickly overhauling 
the apparently faster Huy, who has snatched a start in the first few 
moments of his release. Johan has carefully selected the spot for 
loosing the dogs; it is a knoll, fairly clear of trees and fallen timber, 
close to and nearly opposite the centre of the long wooded slope 
towards which the pair are now racing. It commands a partial view 
into a broad valley beyond, wherein lies a considerable sheet of water. 
As the dogs disappear into the dense timber immediately opposite 
there is perfect silence among the group upon the knoll. All are 
listening intently—every ear is straining to catch the first welcome 
note that shall proclaim the finding of the elk. It is long in coming, 
evidently longer than Johan had anticipated, for he mutters some- 
thing to Nils, and his rather stolid face looks for a while positively 
anxious. Jones begins to fidget and Brown fears a fiasco—the elk 
must have moved farther. No! there itis! at last! The stillness is 
gloriously broken by Passop’s deep angry bay, followed by Huy’s 
exciting treble barking. ‘They have him,” exclaimed Jones, as he 
dashes down the declivity in front and covers with long strides the 
flat below. Johan sticks close to him, and Brown follows as best he 
may; Nils has his orders, and remains on the look-out where he is. 
The dogs have evidently found on the crest of the hill and are run- 
ning the elk along the ridge. Brown at once bears away to the 
right, hoping to avoid the steepest part of the ascent in front and 
to take the rise at an easier angle. He confesses to himself that for 
a man in his condition, fresh from England—of course the condition, 
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not the age, is to blame—to think of running for any distance up 
hill is supremely absurd—on fairly level ground he can do as well 
as others; and at the instant he demonstrates this fact by catching 
his foot in a root and coming down on his face, extended in a parti- 
cularly moist spot. He is soon on his legs again, but the fall has 
knocked the remaining wind out of him and he subsides into a 
walk. On reaching the belt of wood he discovers that the hillside, 
which looked fairly practicable from a distance, is broken up into 
deep gullies and, of course, barricaded with dead timber. For some 
time he becomes engaged in a terrible obstacle-race and makes little 
progress, then it occurs to him to descend again and keep along the 
edge of the swamp, where he is able once more to get up a kind of 
jog-trot. He can still hear the dogs above him on the left, but their 
cry is becoming fainter and fainter, and he realises the hopelessness 
of trying to come up with them. He begins to think that his 
trolling friend in England had reason and that this sort of thing is 
better suited for younger and slimmer men. Nevertheless, in one 
fashion or another he “ keeps wiring away,” stopping now and then 
to listen as well as his throbbing pulses will allow. Oddly enough, 
some lines of an old song that he used to sing in his Oxford days 
flash into his head— 


‘‘ Behind them, but far in the rear, 
Come the welters who won’t be denied ; 
Like good ’uns they still persevere, 

And they all take the brook in their stride.” 


But there is little stride about Brown when he does encounter a 
brook, in he goes with a splash, stumbles through, drags himself up 
the opposite bank, and with the words of the song buzzing in his ears 
struggles on, he has little notion why or whither. The dogs are now 
out of hearing, no doubt they have sunk the hill and are away into 
the forest on the opposite side. At last he reaches a spot where the 
shoulder of the ridge which he has been following dips to the slope 
of the valley, and he can see the lake glistening through the trees. 
Here he halts. What is the use of his going farther? Where are 
Jones and Johan? Where the dogs? And where, oh where, is the 
elk? He takes off his cap and turns his face to the breeze. Surely 
it has shifted still more, is shifting even now, and blowing in stronger 
gusts on his right cheek, in which case—hark ! A faint note comes 
from the woodland below, another, and another, each more distinct 
than the last. By all that is lucky, the chase is turning his way! 
Jones told him overnight that elk always feed and run up wind. His 
hopes and excitement revive, and he continues listening, motionless 
asa statue. There is no doubt about it now, Passop’s deep note and 
Huy’s shriller bark are clearly audible. The sounds approach but 
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slowly, and then it flashes across him that the dogs have stopped the 
bull; he is certainly no longer running. Brown dashes on his cap, 
snatches up the rifle which he had laid down, and goes headlong at 
the steep descent before him. If Brown could be taken quietly over 
the ground that he covers during the next ten minutes, and be shown 
the obstacles that he surmounts in reckless haste, I doubt his believ- 
ing in his own performance. Suddenly, through a break in the 
forest, he sees a glorious, a maddening sight. Some three hundred 
yards away, on a patch of open ground, a long-legged, hunch-backed, 
horned monster, more huge and uncouth than anything he had 
dreamt of, is slowly gyrating and yawing from side to side, while in 
front of him, wherever he turns, and keeping just beyond reach of 
his terrible hoofs, Passop and Huy, their jaws white with foam, 
wheel and bound and rage with incessant clamour. For an instant 
Brown is so astounded as to forget that he has a rifle, then he 
clutches and throws it half up to his shoulder. No; the distance is 
too great, he must try to get nearer. He has been told that the elk when 
bayed by the dogs—whom he no doubt despises, and regards merely as 
noisy nuisances—is always suspicious of real danger at their back, and 
strains his senses to detect it. Brown, therefore, for all his unneces- 
sary hurry, advances as noiselessly as possible, and to his delight 
comes suddenly upon a small tract of grass-land, with a tumble- 
down fence and two or three ruinous wooden buildings—a deserted 
“seeter,” or mountain dairy. The ground dips abruptly at the oppo- 
site side of this, and he will not be visible to the elk as he crosses it. 
Now at last the gume is in his hands! it is simply a question of how 
he shall make his attack. 

Oh! that some sylvan deity, patron of the chase, would now 
inspire Brown with venatorial craft, even as Pallas was wont to 
breathe wise counsel into the ear of warlike Tydides! or, to speak 
practically, oh! for five minutes of Johan! But neither deity nor 
mortal came to Brown’s assistance, and left to his own devices he 
commits—alas! that I must record it !—a horrible, a fatal blunder. 
In the sheltered hollow where he now is there is no breath of air 
to remind him, and he forgets a// about the wind! The elk is 
working slowly along the slope below the “ szter,” so slowly that at 
times the baying of the dogs seems all but stationary. Instead of 
waiting patiently and stalking him from the rear, Brown slips 
across the grass-land and over the steep brow into the forest until 
he judges himself to be in exactly the right line; and then, with a 
certain sense of pride—misguided man—at being alone and at last 
ahead, casts about for a place of ambush. The covert is very thick 
down there, but he finds a narrow green glade which was perhaps at 
one time a road to the ‘‘seter,” and with a beating heart there 
awaits the elk; he cannot be more than a hundred yards distant 
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now. At the end of the glade is a dense clump of young pines, 
forming an impenetrable screen right across it. The elk advances 
as far as this, Brown expecting every instant to see him round it on 
one side or the other and afford a shot. But he waits and waits, and 
still there is not a glimpse of him. The dogs are baying furiously ; 
they will surely move him into sight. Brown begins to sneak up 
the glade, when he is conscious of about six inches of an enormous 
black hooked nose protruding beyond the edge of the fir-screen. 
Now he is coming! Nota bit of it; the nose is withdrawn only to 
reappear on the opposite side. Brown meditates how he can approach 
with least noise. On the right hand two or three large trees have 
fallen one on the other, forming an almost impassable barrier; on 
the left he cannot see three yards into the covert. There is the nose 
again! He raises his rifle and covers it, almost inclined to shoot a 
foot behind, on the chance of hitting the invisible head; but just 
then he detects a spot where the screen of trees is not quite so 
dense, and behind it what appears to him a patch of the elk’s hide 
about as big as his hand; it cannot be far from the right place in 
the body. He raises his rifle again, takes careful aim, and fires. 
For a few moments there is a dead silence as the smoke hangs in the 
glade; the dogs cease baying; then they recommence, but to 
Brown’s horror the sound recedes rapidly until it is far down the 
hill. He dashes forward, forces his way through the thicket in the 
faint hope of getting a long shot with the second barrel, sees at once 
that there is no chance, and as the dogs come slinking sulkily back, 
sits down upon a fallen tree, as miserable a man for the moment as 
could be found in the north of Europe. 

When Brown is discovered by the other three he is outwardly 
in so wretched a plight that even Jones cannot be cynical or stern, 
and does his best to console him. His face is scratched, he is soaked 
to the skin and covered with mud from his fall in the swamp; his 
clothes show ghastly rents, and through one can be seen on his thigh 
along tear, happily not deep but gory to behold, inflicted by a tree- 
spike. But he has pulled himself together, has emptied his flask, and 
is consuming the pipe of comfort. With a good deal of grim humour 
he narrates his adventure. Johan’s keen eye finds the mark of the 
bullet; it has cut a groove in two sprays of a pine-branch just 
where they join and form an angle, and was probably deflected, 
but Johan, after careful measurement, pronounces the shot too 
high. Nils follow the track of the elk for a long distance into the 
valley but finds no traces of blood, and a verdict of “miss, with 
extenuating circumstances,” is recorded against Brown. 

“ Never mind, old man,” says Jones heartily, “you got up to him 
and let off your piece ; that is something. I assure you that I ran 
that bull by his smell alone for a couple of miles; but the dogs 
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couldn’t hold him at first, and the turn up wind beat me. Better 
luck next time ! ” 

But Brown did not have better luck next time, nor for a good 
many times after that. I have followed him through his typical 
Swedish elk-hunt, and am loth to leave him before he has achieved 
some sort of success to console him for its disastrous finish, and has 
tried the Norwegian method of hunting also. I have no space to 
describe in detail, and perhaps the reader would not care to hear 
how he fared when out alone with Nils and Huy, especially as 
though they found and ran several elk, he never succeeded in getting 
up to a bull before his departure for Norway; repeated records 
of similar chases cannot fail to be monotonous. I will, there- 
fore, conclude this article with an extract from a letter which 
3rown wrote to a friend in England from Robinson’s quarters in 
Naemansdal. 

“ When I last wrote I was suffering agonies of mind from the 
recollection of my idiotic blunder over that bull. You remember 
how sometimes your Uncle George, haunted by the image of a par- 
ticular bunny which he had missed, could be heard muttering to 
himself at intervals all the evening, ‘damn that rabbit!’ Well, 
intensify his self-reproach fifty-fold and you have my feelings. I 
could think of nothing else for a week, day or night; I used to lie 
awake and go through the whole thing again, and see exactly what 
I ought to have done, and how easy it was to doit. You will be 
glad to hear that I am better—I cannot say cured—and have, in a 
mild form, been ‘blooded.’ My bespattered conscience, like the 
toga of the Roman envoy at Tarentum, will take a good deal of 
blood to ‘wash it white,’ but it is a shade cleaner already. 
I used to think the Norland ground rough and steep and wild 
when I was there, but it is level and smooth and highly culti- 
vated compared to this region. The hills here run up in terraces, 
and each terrace is faced with cliff, consequently one has the choice 
between tremendous climbing or long circuits. I prefer the latter, 
but I can tell you that the change in my condition since I left 
England is remarkable; I believe I am a stone lighter, and cer- 
tainly feel ten years younger. The farms are miles upon miles 
apart, and there is nothing but desolation between. The natives 
do not appear to make hayfields out of mountain swamps, or to 
leave a few thousand trees lying about as recklessly as they do 
in Norland. The timber is almost entirely Scotch fir, which is, 
to my mind, a much grander tree than the spruce, and easier 
to see under, which recommends it to the hunter. Excepting 
the thick belts near the rivers, the forest is tolerably open, and one 
can frequently spy the elk from the heights with a glass as they 
spy red-deer in Scotland. The dogs here are practically used 
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only for stalking, but I will not declare upon oath that no 
one ever runs a dog at an elk; the farmer who hankers 
after the flesh-pot will wink at an ozcasional breach of the law in 
his favour. The usual plan is for the shooter, when it is certain 
that the elk cannot be far ahead, to go forward alone and try a stalk. 
It is impossible to take too much care or time over this, and there is 
also great art on occasion in waiting for the elk to move. Robinson, 
up to date, has killed three fine bulls; personally I have been out 
three days, have seen or had glimpses of four elk, and heard the 
crash of others which I managed to disturb only. And I have fired 
two shots; the one a snap, very difficult, and a miss; with the other 
I bagged a cow. Do not bealarmed. I have not been imitating 
the hero of Nils’s tale, who, while lunching near the “ seter,”’ pointed 
his rifle at one of the cattle, with the remark, “ now if only that was 
an elk,” somehow it went off and killed the best milk-giver in the 
herd. I shall tell you no more about my failures, you have had 
enough of them ; for the future— 


‘‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas,”’ 


Iwill give you a sketch of my solitary success. Robinson and I 
arranged a little ‘ drive,’’ or, as they call it here, ‘ klap-jagt,”’ from 
the noise made by the beaters; the familiar English translation 
is ‘“slap-jack.” We posted ourselves near the only two passes 
by which elk could descend from a very precipitous hill and sent 
three or four beaters round to drive the said hill towards us. 
The men, for some reason best known to themselves, insisted on 
carrying axes instead of sticks, as though they intended to cut 
down the trees instead of tapping them. There was a wide and 
perfectly level swamp running under the base of the mountain, and 
on the opposite side of this lay the forest. Consequently I had a 
long stretch of flat in front of me on which, while waiting, I amused 
myself by judging distances. In the end this proved useful. When 
in about half an hour I began to hear the sound of the axes on the 
trees and no elk had appeared, I made sure that all chance of one was 
gone ; but the dog which the man with me was holding began to throw 
up his head and try to catch the wind off the hill. I have noticed more 
than once that the breeze will bear down scent from a great height. 
Then I heard a couple of shots from Robinson’s pass, and soon after an 
elk made his or rather her appearance out of the narrow belt of wood 
below the cliff. The misguided animal, instead of crossing the swamp 
at once into the opposite forest and safety, came slantwise down it to- 
wards my station. It was a long shot, and the creature was feminine and 
hornless, but meat was badly wanted, and the orders of my superior 
officer were to slay, regardless of sex—as a rule they spare women 
here and children always—so when “ she,” evidently demented to her 
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perdition, arrived at a point which I had judged to be about four hun- 
dred yards distant, and was nearing the wood opposite, I put up the 
corresponding sight of my rifle, took careful aim, and let fly. I hit 
her—how disagreeable is the use of the female pronoun in such a 
narrative !—far back above the hip, and reduced her long swinging 
trot to a lame amble, then I held well forward with the second 
barrel. The bullet from this struck the base of the neck just above 
the shoulder, went clean through, and she dropped on the spot. I 
am bound to record the surprise and delight of the natives when they 
came up, for seeing where the ‘“ spor”’ crossed the swamp they had 
judged her to be in no danger whatever from me. I confess I was 
much of the same opinion just before firing. She was a very fat 
barren cow, and supplied us with as delicious steaks as I want to eat. 
It appears that Robinson had a very difficult shot running down-hill, 
and, as his hunter phrased it, “Shot boum, boum!” which is the local 
expression for a double miss. And now I must conclude this letter. 
Leaving the “ slap-jack ” out of the question, I have had some trial of 
both the Swedish and the Norwegian style of hunting. There is no 
doubt immense occasional excitement in the former, but to the latter 
belong, I think, the greater niceties of woodcraft and the greater 
exercise of patience and skill. In both the chief responsibility rests 
on, and the utmost admiration is due to, the dogs. I may mention 


that Huy is now my own property, that I have my eye on a forest, 
and am in danger of becoming, for the short term which my age will 
allow, a confirmed elk hunter. 


Henry Porrincer. 
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‘é 


[nsula quem triquetris terraruin gessit in oris, . . . 


quae cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 

gentibus humanis regio visendaque fertur, 

nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se 

nec sanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur.” 
LUCRETIUS. 


We cannot doubt upon what man in our own day the Roman icono- 
clast would have bestowed this famous eulogy. We cannot doubt as 
to whom he would have ranked as the most ‘‘ wonderful and beloved ” 
of all men and things within the shores of our “ three-cornered isle.” 
Richer than Empedocles in “ praeclara reperta,” more potent than 
Epicurus as adeliverer from vain doctrine and superstitious fear, 
Charles Darwin would have seemed to the ardent Lucretius as vir 
humana stirpe creatus. But the strange thing is that in this single 
instance Lucretius and the Pontifical College should, so to say, have 
been at one ; that the sanctuary of the prophet of an old ideal should 
have been opened to the prophet of a new, and that Darwin should be 
laid in the shrine of Peter. 

His reception therein was deeply and honourably significant— 
significant of a resolute national candour which, when the case is 
proved and the first shock over, will set no dogma higher than truth. 
And it was significant also of the continuity between the two ideals, 
of the fact that virtue and duty are in essentials the same to the man 
who treats this life as all as to the man “begotten again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.”’ For the 
personal character of the great innovator largely influenced the 
reception of his teaching by the mass of mankind. Insensibly that 
character, in spite of all his retirement, had stolen upon the world, 
through letters, through interviews, even through the tone of his 
scientific treatises, and from the Life and Letters, now before us, we 
do but fill the details into an outline which was already known. For 
the biographer’s task one thing was needful—a deep hereditary con- 
gruity of temper, an attitude towards Darwin such as was Darwin’s 
towards nature, .1e unobtrusive and sagacious interpretation of an 
object of reverence and love. As it has here been told, the life un- 
folds itself like a pure process of growth and fruitage, and needs 
defence or eulogy no more than a tree or a flower. 

Besides the picture of Darwin’s private life and the mass of letters 
illustrative of the development of his ideas, the book contains a few 
pages which briefly answer the question which many have wished to 
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ask, namely, what was Darwin’s own view of the light thrown by 
the evolution theory and by his own work therein upon the old 
problems of the soul and Providence, the intimate nature and the 
ultimate destiny of man. His weighty words afford material for 
much thought; and the few reflections which here follow are not 
intended either to defend or to assail the agnostic position which he 
takes up, but rather to indicate certain channels into which the time- 
honoured controversies at present tend to flow. 

Four points may be briefly touched upon; firstly, the weakening 
effect of Darwinism on the argument for Providence drawn from the 
consensus of mankind; secondly, its weakening effect on a similar 
argument drawn from the sense of sin and forgiveness; thirdly, its 
apparent incompatibility with the creationist theory of the genesis of 
the human soul; and fourthly, the still more urgent question whether, 
if agnosticism, in default of fresh evidence to an unseen world, 
becomes the prevalent attitude of men’s minds, we may suppose that 
our posterity will acquiesce with Darwin’s cheerfulness in the 
abandonment of the ancient hope. 


(1) ‘In my Journal,” says Darwin in 1876 [ Life, I. 311] ‘*I wrote that 
whilst standing in the midst of the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, ‘ it is not 
possible to give an adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, admiration, 
and devotion which fill and elevate the mind.’ I well remember my conviction 
that there is more in man than the mere breath of his body. But now the 
grandest scenes would not cause any such convictions and feelings to rise in my 
mind. It may be truly said that I am like a man who has become colour-blind, 
and the universal belief by men of the existence of redness makes my present 
loss of perception of not the least value as evidence. This argument would be 
a valid one if all men of all races had the same inward conviction of the exist- 
ence of one God; but we know that this is very far from being the case.” 
And again, [I. 313] ‘‘Then arises the doubt, can the mind of man, which 
has, as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that possessed 
by the lowest animal, be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions?.. . 
Would anyone trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there are any 
convictions in such a mind ?” 


It will be seen that the difficulty is twofold. In the first place, 
if we are compelled to recognize our ancestors as lower beings than 
ourselves, the tradition of antiquity becomes, so to say, worse than 
nothing; and in the second place, however greatly we may have 
advanced upon our ancestors, if nevertheless all our beliefs and 
emotions have been derived from theirs by slow continuous develop- 
ment, we cannot well have acquired a new and direct knowledge as 
to a matter to which our senses bear no evidence. Mr. Wallace, 
as is well known, conjectures that some influence, resembling that 
of man on the domestic animals, may have been brought to bear 
upon primitive man “during that strange intermediate period 
during which he was passing from brute to man,” and that 
some power of spiritual communion, differentiating man from 
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the lower races, may have been thus originated. This view has 
not found many adherents; yet I cannot discover what is the actual 
hypothesis generally framed by those who hold that there is in fact 
“some difference in kind and in spiritual nature between man and 
brute.” The evolution theory, however, almost compels us to make 
our notions on this point in some way definite, if we are to attribute 
more weight to the religious instincts of saints and sages than to 
“the convictions of a monkey’s mind.” 

(2) Our next topic is the change which the evolution theory— 
especially as expounded in chapter iii. of the Descent of Man— 
has introduced into our conception of six. In the old view, the 
sense of sin involved a sense of relationship with a Power above our- 
selves whom we had offended, but who might also forgive us. Too 
often, in earlier ages, the sinner conceived his offence to be unpar- 
donable, and was “thrust,” as Article XVII. has it, “either into 
desperation, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, no less 
perilous than desperation.” Here, then, especially might Lucretius 
have hailed Darwin as a Jilerator of mankind. For on the theory 
of descent, our sense of sin is a sense of relation, not to a higher 
Power, but to our own remote and savage progenitors. If I commit 
a selfish or violent act, this is because the impulse to immediate 
enjoyment, or to self-defence, which I inherit from half-human 
ancestors, is temporarily stronger than the impulse to self-control or 
to forgiveness, which my more recent ancestors have slowly acquired 
and imperfectly transmitted. The remorse which follows on my 
action is due to the fact that the impulse which I have outraged is 
permanent in my breast, whilst the impulse which J have gratified 
was a fleeting one, and has expired with its gratification. My sin, 
then, so far as it went, was a case of reversion, of arrested develop- 
ment; it does not justify ‘‘desperation,” or suggest the infinite 
anger of offended Deity. Yet, on the other hand, in losing the 
sense of divine offence we lose the sense of divine aid, of divine for- 
giveness. If we feel that there is no access by which spiritual 
strength may be borne upon the soul, and if we are at the same time 
conscious of helpless weakness, our new state is surely a bondage 
rather than a liberation—a bondage to the inexorable laws of 
heredity, which have determined at our birth that we shall be able 
to struggle thus far, and no farther, along the upward way. 

Or shall we say that while the young child is praised or blamed 
by its mother for every act, a school is chosen for the boy, and he is 
sent there to shift for himself till the holidays come? “I cannot, 
anyhow, be contented,” says Darwin, in 1860 (ii. 312), “to view this 
wonderful universe, and especially the nature of man, and to con- 
clude that everything is the result of brute force. Iam inclined to 
look at everything as resulting from designed laws, with the details, 
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whether good or bad, left to the working out of what we may call 
chance.” 

Shall we suppose, then, that in the sight of some higher Power 
our battles in this small world are not, after all, very tremendous, 
and that we are all the better for being left to fight them out by 
ourselves ? Or shall we ever learn more of some transcendent com- 
munication ? of influences falling upon our spirit from behind the 
veil of visible things ? 

(3) Passing from these problems drawn from our actual earthly 
descent to the realm of philosophical, or perhaps I should rather say 
theological, speculation, it seems worth observing that the whole 
evolution theory, and Darwin’s work in particular, has given to one 
among several theories of the genesis of the soul a certain analogical 
advantage over its ancient rivals. Those thinkers who have assumed 
that man possesses a sou/, in the sense of some individualized vital 
principle surviving the death of the body, have naturally speculated 
as to the soul’s origin, and the mode in which it joins connection 
with the body. Creationists have supposed that a soul was created 
by a fresh act of God for each new body. Traducianists have main- 
tained that the soul was engendered by the parents, and transmitted 
like the bodily characteristics. Jnfusionists have held that the soul 
pre-existed elsewhere, but was infused into the body at some given 
moment. And Transmigrationists, developing this last doctrine, 
have held that the soul, thus infused into man, had previously 
inhabited the bodies of other men or animals. 

These speculations, which occupied many great minds in the past, 
have now an air of fantastic unreality. Yet the unfamiliarity of the 
ordinary church-goer with such hypotheses by no means necessarily 
implies that he has risen above them. Very probably he is content 
with a crude form of the Creationist hypothesis, without much regard 
either to the difficulties which old theology found in it, or to those 
which modern science suggests. Its main difficuity in the school- 
men’s eyes (and this Traducianism strove to meet) lay in the exist- 
ence of “original sin.” It was hard to believe that a soul so 
imperfect as ours came fresh from the hand of the Creator. And 
the scientific objection would be of a parallel kind. Just as it is 
impossible to suppose that our bodies, with their rudimentary organs 
and their embryonic history, can be the results of a single creative 
impulse, even of a single creative impulse communicated to the race 
to which they belong, so also is it impossible to suppose that the 
similarly complex, similarly imperfect psychical element in us, if 
veritably separable from the corporeal, can be the result of one 
isolated creagive impulse, given at some definite moment for each 
individual. 

Yet surely, if we are to talk about the soul at all, we dare not 
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altogether decline to search for some conceivable hypothesis of its 
origination. Is Traducianism conceivable? Can we give any mean- 
ing to the notion of direct psychical progeniture from father to son ¥ 
Are we not driven back on some form of Transmigrationism ? some 
notion at least so far parallel with evolutionary theory as to allow 
us to think of the soul as in some way pre-existent—as having in 
some way undergone a progressive development analogous to the 
hereditary development which has made our bodies what they are ? 
And may we not still see some reason in Plato’s method, in his 
attempt to throw light on the soul’s present and her future by col- 
lecting what seemed to him the traces of her existence in the past ? 
His doctrine of reminiscence may have been but a rough scaffolding 
for such inquiry, yet was he not after all well inspired in thus 
looking for what we should now call the intellectual or emotional 
rudiments of a life passed under other conditions than ours, or, say, 
indications of descent from some winged creature which our “ larval 
characters ” do not wholly hide ? 

(4) This last speculation, though showing to what distant fields 
of thought the influence of the evolution theory extends, is, I need 
hardly say, nowhere noticed by Darwin himself. Absolutely open 
to every kind of definite evidence, his mind refuses to dwell for long 
on shadowy possibilities. Where testimony seems to him inadequate, 
and not capable of fresh reinforcement, it insensibly fades from his 
view. In a characteristic passage [I. 308] he describes the mode 
in which he underwent that gradual loss of Christian belief which 
has come to many minds with such storms of emotion, such unreason- 
ing alternations of hope and fear. 

‘*T was very unwilling to give up my belief. I feel sure of this, for I can 
well remember often and often inventing day-dreams of old letters between 
distinguished Romans and manuscripts being discovered at Pompeii or else- 
where, which confirmed in the most striking manner all that was written in 
the Gospels. But I found it more and more difficult, with free scope given to 
my imagination, to invent evidence which would suffice to convince me. Thus 
disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate 
was so slow that I felt no distress.” 

Darwin, it will be seen, began with what would be called a quite 
healthy and normal instinct of reverence and faith. Then gradually 
this disappears without a struggle ; it is not ejected from the system 
(as, say, with Mr. Froude); it is not encysted (as, say, with J. S. 
Mill) ; it is simply atrophied, and dissolves painlessly away ; and the 
loss seems to leave no sense as of a void encompassing. He does not 
(to vary the metaphor) make his own definite facts stand out from a 
dusky background of the Absolute and the Unknowable, but when 
anywhere he finds evidence failing him he simply says, ‘‘ We can- 
not tell.” 

Again, while he is quite ready to publish unpopular opinions, if 
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candour requires it (as in the case of the Descent of Man), his agnos- 
ticism is far too modest and gentle-hearted to allow him to feel the 
mere joy of combat, the impulse which makes a man willing to admit 
that he knows nothing himself for the pleasure of proving to men 
who think they know more, that they know, in fact, if possible, less. 
It has been fortunate for the intellectual interest of life that the 
peace-loving Darwin and the self-effacing Wallace should have had a 
coadjutor more vividly touched with earthly fire, like the mortal 
charger who, champing more fiercely in the battle’s fray, kept pace 
with the two undying steeds of Achilles. But we must remember 
that Professor Huxley’s trenchant polemic has cast a kind of glory 
about the mere fact of man’s ignorance which cannot possibly be 
kept up for long. Battles there will always be; but never again, 
perhaps, such a plunging through half-armed foemen, such an 
apioreia of the Agnostic as we associate with that brilliant name. 

Once more ; it is characteristic of Darwin’s sobriety of mind that, 
although he does not pretend personally to regret old faiths, he does 
not throw the slightest optimistic colouring around his novel con- 
ceptions. A tone of triumph comes readily to a man who feels that 
he is upsetting error and preaching truth; and this tone is sometimes 
taken when it is strangely inappropriate to the actual bearing of the 
message thus proclaimed. If there be no God, and we perish for 
ever, it may be right to say so and to face the facts as best one can; 
but one must indeed be optimistic to find much to be pleased at. 
This optimistic illusion, which Mr. Frederic Harrison, for instance, 
so eloquently maintains, seems to spring partly from the mere joy of 
battle, already spoken of, and partly from an instinct, lingering on 
from the ages of faith, that, be it what it may, the order of the 
Universe must be good. ‘“ Why good? Why better than the very 
worst ?”’ the gathering band of pessimists call from every side; and 
Darwin [I. 309] goes pathape as far as wary science will allow, when 
he points out that the mere influence of natural selection guarantees 
a certain amount of happiness in the races that survive, inasmuch as 
“if all the individuals of any species were habitually to suffer to an 
extreme degree they would neglect to propagate their kind; but we 
have no reason to believe that this has ever, or at least often, 
occurred.” 

Thus much for the present; while as to the future of mankind some 
words of Darwin’s are here given [I. 312], which, considering his 
cautious temper, are perhaps as noteworthy as any which ever fell 
from his pen. For he deals here with the very remotest events 
which we have any definite warrant for predicting, with the escha- 


tology with which science has replaced the second advent and the 
millennial reign. 
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“With respect to immortality, nothing shows me so clearly how strong 
and almost instinctive a belief it is, as the consideration of the view now held 
by most physicists, namely, that the sun with all the planets will in time grow 
too cold for life, unless indeed some great body dashes into the sun, and thus 
gives it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in the distant future will be a 
far more perfect creature than he now is, it is an intolerable thought that he 
and all other sentient beings are doomed to complete annihilation after such 
long-continued slow progress. To those who fully admit the immortality of 
the human soul, the destruction of our world will not appear so dreadful.” 






























Amidst the calm advance of Darwin’s armies of scientific facts 
against the old creeds of men, this expression of “an intolerable 
thought ” comes to us like the cry of Scipio Aemilianus over burning 
Carthage, when the ruin which his own legions had wrought sug- 
gested to him that Rome herself must some day fall. 
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On the whole, therefore, in reviewing Darwin’s life, we find neither 
any prejudice which warps his reception of evidence of any kind, 
nor any emotional pre-occupation which interferes with steady and 
fruitful labour upon the facts before him. In the old phrase of Sir 
T. Browne, he “swims smoothly in the stream of his nature, and 
lives but one man.”’ He seems, as already said, to be the exemplar 
of a new ideal, a man as well adapted to human life, on the hypo- 
thesis that this earth is all that we can know, as a John or a Paul were 
adapted to human life on the hypothesis that our citizenship is in 
heaven. 

How, then, we ask ourselves, does the new ideal bear comparison 
with the old as regards the virtue or the happiness which that old 
ideal aimed at securing ? 

On the moral side there is certainly no perceptible decline. Never, 
perhaps, did a biography give such an unmixedly pleasing impres- 
sion both of its hero and of his friends. In these hundreds of 
unstudied letters there is not a sentence which we could wish other- 
wise written; nor are the surrounding group of correspondents 
uworthy of the central figure. In this respect their various theo- 
retical opinions seem to make little difference ; but we soon feel that 
itis not from a chosen company of men such as these that we can 
argue as to the ultimate influence of any belief or disbelief upon the 
mass of mankind. Ignorant and prejudiced critics are the only 
Villains in the tale, and even their howling comes to us faint as the 
wolfish sounds which Aineas heard across the waters as he steered safe 
by Circe’s isle. How different from the restless bitterness of Carlyle, 
who makes us feel that he is struggling alone to retain reason and 
humanity among the crowding bears and swine!—from the sad 
resolve of George Eliot, who seems ever to be encountering the 
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enchantress with the sprig of moly, herself half doubtful of its 
power ! 

And linked with this peace of conscience there is a boyish yet a 
steadfast happiness; a total freedom from our self-questioning com- 
plexities—from the Welt-Schmerz which, in one form or other has 
paralysed or saddened so many of the best lives of our time. Can 
we get nearer to the sources of this tranquillity ? Can we detect the 
prophylactic which kept the melancholy infection at bay ? 

It is again in Darwin’s own lucid analysis of his intellectual life 
(I. 100) that we find the answer to our question. 

‘*T have said that in one respect my mind has changed during the last 
twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many 
kinds, such as the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and eyen asa schoolboy I took great delight 
in Shakespeare, especially in the historical plays. Ihave also said that formerly 
pictures gave me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry ; I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also 
almost lost my taste for pictures or music. Music generally sets me thinking 
too energetically on what I have been at work on, instead of giving me plea- 
sure. My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should have caused the atrophy 
of that part of the brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive. . . The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 

Here, surely, is the solution of the problem. The faculties of 
observation and reasoning were stimulated to the utmost; the 
domestic affections were kept keen and strong; but the atrophy of 
the religious instincts, of which we have already spoken, extended 
yet farther—over the whole range of esthetic emotion, of mystic 
sentiment—over all in us which “looks before and after, and pines 
for what is not.” And although Darwin himself suggests that his 
intellectual or moral nature may thus have been injured, we may 
perhaps, on the agnostic hypothesis, more truly say that his intellect 
was thus fruitfully constrained and his moral nature saved from 
shock and storm ; nay, we may go on to argue that for all of us such 
limitation would be best, and that the poets should be crowned with 
flowers and led out for ever from the agnostic city ; and that art 
altogether—not only its lower forms, tinged with a human passion, 
but its higher forms, tinged with a divine—must needs produce on the 
whole more of pain than of pleasure, more of yearning than of 
fruition, in a race whose aspirations are for ever withering “ at the 
touch of Eld and Death.” 

In Darwin these vague emotions could have found no root of 
baser passion round which to twine. Yet even for him there 
must have been moments which, if too thrillingly repeated, would 
have jeopardised his inward peace; as when sitting (I. 49), like 
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Milton, in the dim religious light that falls from the storied windows 
of King’s College Chapel he heard the organ pealing of those ineffable 
things which, if they may not make man’s happiness, must make 
man’s woe. 

And while the limitations of his nature in one direction secured 
his tranquillity, its extraordinary vigour in another direction—his 
strength of scientific curiosity, his passion for the discovery of new 
truth—gave the impulse which carried him cheerfully across bodily 
sufferings so prolonged and weary that for most men they would 
have darkened the whole track of life. Now, looking at Darwin’s 
nature as offering us the best agnostic pattern, we see at once that, 
even assuming that we can imitate its restrictions, we cannot imi- 
tate its activity. We cannot hope to rival his inventiveness, his 
scientific power. If we, too, are to live contented with scientific 
progress, this means that most of us must find our happiness in the 
mere contemplation of the work of others—that the exhilarating 
sense of men’s ever-widening outlook must compensate the paltri- 
ness of our individual lots. 

This is a great reduction, but this is not yet all. For even here 
a doubt steals in, a doubt at which one smiles at first, as Mill learnt 
tosmile at his (quite reasonable) fear that musical combinations 
would in time be exhausted, but which recurs irresistibly so soon as 
we try to give distinctness to the popular or optimist view of the 
future of science. It is taken for granted in popular writings that 
the present rush of scientific progress is to go on indefinitely ; that 
in proportion as the skill and energy devoted to research increase, 
the discoveries made will be ever more numerous and exciting. But 
in truth if (as is commonly assumed) our discoveries are confined to 
the physical side of things, there is no ground whatever for this 
sanguine hope. Admitting that the visible universe is, in relation 
to our present faculties, practically infinite, it by no means follows 
that our means of scrutinizing it are capable of indefinite improve- 
ment. And in fact we find the true pioneers of science greatly 
more cautious in their prognostic. We begin to hear that telescopy 
and microscopy (which in their brief existence have suggested so 
many more problems than they have solved) are already approach- 
ing ominously near to their theoretic limit. We begin to recognize 
in the length of the light-wave an irreducible bar to that scrutiny 
of the “infinitely little” which we most urgently need. We begin 
to feel that the sensitiveness of the retina, the percipient power of 
the brain, however supplemented by sensitive apparatus, must always 
be inadequate to the more delicate tasks which we would fain assign 
to them ; and in short that the human body, developed for quite 
other purposes, must always be a rude and clumsy instrument for 
the apprehension of abstract truth. And more than this. Vast as 
is the visible universe, infinite as may have been the intelligence 
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which went to its evolution, yet, while viewed in the external way 
in which alone we can view it, while seen as a product and not as a 
plan, it cannot possibly suggest to us an indefinite number of uni- 
versal laws. Such cosmic generalisations as gravitation, evolution, 
correlation of forces, conservation of energy, though assuredly as yet 
unexhausted, cannot in the nature of things be even approximately 
inexhaustible. 

Man’s history, in short, is as yet in its first chapter, and science 
has lived as yet but a moment in the brief history of man; yet 
already, and, so to say, with the first glance out of our prison-win- 
dows, we have seen enough to make it tolerably certain that after a 
few more centuries the number of first-rate discoveries must con- 
stantly lessen, while the number of men equipped and eager for dis- 
covery will constantly increase. Unless, indeed, some insight is 
gained into the psychical side of things, some communication realised 
with intelligences outside our own, some light thrown upon a more 
than corporeal descent and destiny of man,’ it would scem that the 
shells to be picked up on the shore of the ocean of truth will become 
ever scantier, and the agnostics of the future will gaze forth ever 
more hopelessly on that gloomy and unvoyageable sea. 

Such men will look back to Darwin as half-hearted Christians of 
to-day look back to those who expected themselves to witness the 
glorious consummation of all. “In this man’s life,” they will say, 
‘“we see the happy moment, the best that fate could do for human- 
kind. She wrought him without a flaw; she left in him not one 
secret sting of restless egotism, of unlawful desire. She gave intel- 
lectual vigour, innocent affections, the dignity of pains bravely 
borne. To all this we, too, might aspire. But she gave him also 
the one thing needful: the joy in which we can never share. For she 
inspired him with a majestic conception; she set him on the track 
of truths so great and new that they seemed to fill the whole horizon, 
and transfigured life with their glow. Our knowledge is a hundred- 
fold greater than his. But its ardour, its illusions are no more. 
For we know at last that nothing which we shall ever discover 
can be to us of any true concern. What profit, if we are to gaze 
upon the Cosmos for ever from outside ? to pass and leave the giant 
forces playing, with a purport (if any purport) which is for ever hid 
from men? What gain, to watch for an hour the inscrutable 
pageant ? to be summoned out of nothingness into illusion, and 
evolved but to aspire and to decay !” 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 


(1) ‘* This is an experiment after my own heart,” says Darwin (II. 57) of one of his 
trials to make an unlikely seed germinate, ‘‘ with chances 1,000 to 1 against its suc- 
cess.”” The human race will have to try many experiments not less unpromising, if 


they do not choose to resign themselves to looking at the world from without, instead 
of from within. 





THE PROSPECT OF EGYPT IN 1888. 


Tue successful tour of the Khedive in Upper and Lower Egypt in 
1887 calls for special notice at the present moment. A similar tour 
made by him in the cholera year, 1885, called forth many expres- 
sions of loyalty, but this fact was in part due to the admiration 
evoked by his courage and devotion in visiting the cholera camps of 
his troops, and the hospitals in Cairo and Abbassyeh where the sick 
were under treatment. No such secondary causes were at work in 
his later tour, and the explanation can only be found in the real 
affection of his people for their amiable ruler. 

The display of this affection being concurrent with the reduction 
of the British garrison makes the fact more hopeful, and leads those 
who know the Egyptians best to believe that in the event of 
England’s total withdrawal there would be no internal opposition to 
the Khedive’s Government. That there would be intrigue from 
without is highly probable, unless measures were taken in anticipa- 
tion to prevent it. 

The personal qualities of the Khedive ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, and much that has been said against him must be largely 
discounted. Those who decry him most are those who are opposed 
toany form of native government whatever, and the same course 
would be pursued by them if King Solomon himself occupied the 
viceregal throne. As a matter of fact, the Khedive is a man of 
singularly amiable temperament, of domestic habits, with much 
quiet undemonstrative character, and anxious by study to develop 
his mental powers and to extend the field of his knowledge and 
thought. A good French scholar, he has also with patient labour 
acquired no despicable knowledge of the English language, and in 
the education of his sons, and in the selection of their tutors and 
their travels, he has shown a liberality of mind not very common 
among Mussulmans. He has also shown considerable powers of self- 
denial, and was one of the first to practise economies in his house- 
hold when it became evident that reductions in the national expen- 
diture were necessary. The Khedive is not a man of brilliant parts, 
and perhaps had he been so he would have filled his very difficult 
part during the last five years in a way less likely to maintain the 
entente cordiale between himself and his English protectors. To 
them he has been most loyal, and often under very trying circum- 
stances. And yet his loyalty to England has never interfered with 
his affection for his own people. To his quiet dignity as a ruler has 
been added the dignity of misfortune, and although the past five 
years have acted as a chastening school to him, they have been a 
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school in which he has learned lessons which will come in usefully 
to him as a ruler, should he be allowed independence. 

With the recollections of his father’s luxurious court and lavish 
expenditure still vivid in his mind, he yet readily and modestly 
accepted, indeed initiated, very different conditions of life; and 
no one is more sensible than he that, just as his father’s extra- 
vagance brought intolerable burdens on the fellaheen, so by per- 
sonal and national economy those burdens may be lightened, and 
may ultimately be altogether removed. 

The welcome recently given to him in the provinces, where he was 
not—as in Cairo and Alexandria—seen with British troops in the 
background, seems to prove the soundness of the advice given by me 
in’the House of Commons during the past session. I then urged that 
the small force which England now has in Egypt should be concen- 
trated at Assiout and Alexandria, the southern and northern extre- 
mities of the railway system. Cairo—his capital—would thus be 
left to the Khedive himself, without any visible signs of alien sup- 
port; and yet such support, if necessary, could be drawn into Cairo 
in a few hours. That the Khedive would receive help in his attempts 
to form a strong Government under these circumstances from Egyp- 
tian statesmen such as Riaz and others, I have little doubt. That 
his old danger from a discontented army would not present itself is 
certain to all those who know his young army, free as it is from 
old and vicious traditions, treated justly, well instructed, and with 
the prestige of having done good service in the field. He would 
probably retain—at all events for a time—the services of some 
English officers, but this would not signify English protection any 
more than the presence some years ago in the Egyptian army of 
General Stone and other American officers implied American protec- 
tion. The English officers now serving the Khedive have so identi- 
fied themselves with their men, by studying their characteristics and 
their language, by their kind, firm, and just treatment, and by their 
belief in them, that their retention even for an indefinite period 
would excite no resentment nor suspicion. At the present moment 
Wady Halfa—the southern frontier of mutilated Egypt—is gar- 
risoned by 2,500 Egyptian troops with a few English officers ; and 
Suakin is similarly defended. 

A contingent of his own army in Cairo, without any British troops, 
would give the Khedive a position in the eyes of his people which 
at present it is difficult for him to secure. He would appear a real 
governor instead of a protégé, and in no other way does it seem 
possible to give him a legitimate opportunity of forming a Govern- 
ment with the seeds in it of stability. Nor can we see any prospect 
of total evacuation by England unless some such stable native 
Government is formed. 
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Much was to be said at one time, even in the interests of the 
Egyptians, in favour of the annexation or permanent protectorate of 
Egypt by England. But neither of these courses is now within the 
range of practical politics. After the deliberate and repeated pro- 
mises made by English Governments, no political party in the State 
would venture to urge either annexation or protectorate. Nor, as 
years go on, do the necessities increase for protecting British interests 
in this way. In the Parliament of 1885 Lord Charles Beresford 
showed how easy it would be to render the Suez Canal useless in 
time of war; and since then we have found, in the Canadian Pacitic 
line, a far better and safer route to the East than the Suez railway. 
The new Suez Canal convention will help also to relieve England of 
the duty of garrisoning Egypt. 

It would therefore seem to be emphatically the time to avail our- 
selves of the undoubted popularity of the Khedive to assist him in 
forming a strong native Government, which would enable us to leave 
a friendly Egypt behind us. By our ill-timed, even if well-meant, 
interference we shattered almost everything of government that was 
in the country, and since that time we have been mainly responsible 
for the amputation of some of Egypt’s best provinces. But, on the 
other hand, we have created a loyal army, an efficient police, and 
better methods of irrigation; and in all the administration and 
Government offices we have done much to purge away jobbery and 
intrigue. The time, then, seems eminently suited for some active 
step on our part, and the only difficulty lies in what would be the 
conduct of the French after our withdrawal. If they would only 
cease from troubling there would be no difficulty. It is a very large 
“if,” but not insurmountable by statesmen. In the proposals 
recently made by Lord Salisbury to the Sultan, which the latter 
refused to ratify, there were the germs of a satisfactory arrange- 
ment ; and it cannot be considered impossible to secure for the future 
peace of Egypt the co-operation of the same powers that agreed to 
guarantee the last Egyptian loan. It is the presence of English 
rather than the waning of French influence which irritates France ; 
and a modus vivendi ought to be possible. 

One great source of danger is the high proportion of lucrative 
offices in Egypt given to foreigners. By throwing these prizes more 
open to the natives we would increase their interest in the main- 
tenance of a Government, and we would in proportion diminish the 
field for European intrigues. 

Our story in connection with Egypt is not one to make us proud, 
but much of our blundering will be forgotten if we are instrumental 
in establishing, with as little delay as possible, a worthy native 
administration, instead of that government by foreign proxy which 
is harassing to ourselves and satisfactory to no one. 

F. Duncan. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NOVEL. 
te 


In dealing with the French novel as it is, a little more detail may be 
necessary than in dealing with the present state of the English 
novel; for although French novels, ‘‘scrofulous” and other, are 
very much more in English hands than they were even ten years 
ago, one can hardly presuppose in English readers the same fami- 
liarity with them which may be presupposed in reference to Mr, 
Mudie’s native wares. Since I had the honour of writing some- 
what at length in the Fortnightly Review on the chief French 
novelists of the century, wide gaps have been made in the list of 
those who were even then living. Sandeau is gone, and Flaubert, 
and About; M. Droz has long given up the practice of those deli- 
cately indelicate stories of which Monsieur, Madame, et Bébeé, and 
Entre Nous will always remain the model, has “‘ made his soul,” and 
has in Tristesses et Sourires become edifying though not dull. 
M. Cherbuliez has not abandoned the novel, but has, since his acade- 
micianate, given himself more and more to politics, and has certainly 
done nothing equal to Meta Holdenis or the Roman Mune Honnéte 
Femme. Of all the veterans, M. Feuillet alone is now writing ; and 
though La Morte showed no loss of delicacy and some gain in health- 
iness, he is past the age of masterpieces, and not much more, masterly 
or not masterly, can be expected from him. 

It can hardly be said that the place of these masters, or at least of 
the best of them, has been taken ; but substitutes of a kind have of 
course arisen, and not a few writers who at the former date were com- 
parative novices have either gained a wider popularity or have at any 
rate increased their volume of work. M. Zola, M. Daudet, M. André 
Theuriet, M. Ohnet, Madame Henry Gréville, M. Paul Bourget, 
M. Guy de Maupassant, the group of followers in Drozian steps, 
of whom the chief are M. Armand Silvestre, “‘Gyp,” and the Vicomte 
“Richard O’Monroy,” together with a few others, deserve some 
individual mention, and we may then proceed to classify them a 
little, and, as in the English case, to indicate some general critical 
considerations. 

We must begin with such a Jove as the subject affords, the 
naturalist Zeus, the dirt-compeller. The popularity of M. Zola does 
not indeed surprise me, for there has always been a very consider- 
able demand for obscene books ; and when customers can get them 
without let or hindrance, at a moderate price, and with no loss of 
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reputation if they are seen carrying them away, it is not to be 
supposed that the demand wil] be greatly lessened, at any rate for a 
time. Of course I admit that M. Zola is not a caterer for Holyweil 
Street, pure and simple. No competent critic of literature can 
refuse admiration to much of the Contes @ Ninon, to such an admirable 
story as that “ Attaque du Moulin” which opens the Soirées de 
Médan, a story yielding to hardly anything of its kind in French, 
and worthy in its different style to be ranked not far below the 
“Prise de la Redoute ” of Mérimée, which is the Wandering Willie’s 
Tale (only not supernatural) of French literature. Again, the first 
part—the first hundred pages or so—of L’ Huvre could not, in its style, 
be very much better than it is. But M. Zola obviously has not the 
faculty of writing along story that shall be a story, and according tothe 
wont of many other men of talent who are not men of genius, he is 
perpetually trying to do by wrong means what he cannot do by the 
right means. His wearisome nonsense of “documents,” his work- 
ing-in (with a delightful unconsciousness of the bitter satire which 
his master Flaubert had already poured on the practice in Bouvard et 
Pécuchet) of a kind of small encyclopedia of elaborate nastiness into 
each book, his photographs of the ugly and disgusting, his actual 
obscenity itself, are all (and all, I repeat, no deuks unconsciously) 
attempts to get at the se-ret of the interesting, attempts to secure 
customers, very much as the legendary barber offered a glass of pine- 
apple rum to everybody who would come and be shaved, or as some 
shopkeepers put packets of doubtful sweetmeats into parcels of more 
doubtful tea. His purely literary merits—intense realisation of the 
object, vivid if coarse phrasing, and sometimes, but much more 
rarely, a knack of seizing snatches and scraps of character—would 
secure him a very smail audience without his illegitimate attractions ; 
and though I admit of course that it does not follow that everyone 
who admires M. Zola «dmires him directly and consciously for his 
filth, it is undeniably his filth which makes him popular. I do 
not know any really competent literary critic of any European 
country who admires M. Zola, without such large restrictions and de- 
ductions as render his admiration almost worthless. And indeed it 
would be odd if it were otherwise, for M. Zola’s process is the nega- 
tion of the first rule of literature, which is that what is presented 
shall be presented not merely as it is, but transformed, and, if I may 
say so, “disrealised.” He is a strong and a capable artist who has 
gone about to break the rules of art, and in that old contest we know 
which is the victor. Also, though he is much stronger than his 
other masters, /es deux Goncourt, he does not possess that rather sickly 
but still curious refinement of style which may possibly preserve 
them long after he has passed away. For pass away he must, having 
neither of the two and the only two lasting qualities of literature. 
VOL. XLII. N.S, I 
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One of these is style, the other is the artistic presentation of matter. 
The first he probably could not have attained, except in a few pas- 
sages, if he would; the second he has deliberately rejected, and so 
the mother of dead dogs awaits him sooner or later. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is a very different person, though I have 
never myself been able to share the admiration with which some 
people regard him. The two TZartarins and some otf his stories, 
notably the ‘“‘Chévre de M. Séguin ” (an imperishable thing), can 
never be praised or read too much. Tartarin himself is one of the 
figures which will not die, and I really do not know that he has 
had an equal in this immortality since Jerome Paturot, while his 
creator considerably exceeds Reybaud in purely literary skill. But 
a professed Daudetist would think scorn of anyone who regarded 
his idol as the creator of ZYartarin, and the charming, ill-fated, 
too symbolical nanny. They rest his fame on the “ great works,” 
on the series from Le Petit Chose (if indeed they would admit I: 
Petit Chose, which I think nearly the best of the whole) to Sapho. 
My own attitude to this Daudet cult is, I am sorry to say, the dissi- 
dence of dissent. Jack, and Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, are better 
that their followers, but the imitation of Dickens which is so 
frequently quoted as a merit in them does not seem so tome. The 
taste of Les Rois en Exile is simply abominable ; that of Le Nadab as 
bad or worse; that of Numa Roumestan not much better. For all 
appeal principally to the low and vulgar interest of “‘ books with 
keys,” books in which living persons are supposed to be sketched 
and satirised. And then we come to that curious pair L’ Beangéliste 
and Sapho, where the naturalist griffe seems to have impressed itself 
well on M. Daudet’s shoulder. The faults of these are so much the 
fault of naturalism in general that what we shall have to say on 
naturalism generally will almost apply to them. Its dulness appears 
most in L’Evangéliste, its dirtiness most in Sapho, though both are 
redeemed, especially the second, in some measure by the fact that M. 
Daudet, unlike M. Zola, and to an extent not reached by any of the 
younger French novelists, can conceive a human being, and not 
merely a Frenchman first dwarfed to a Parisian and then dwarfed 
further to a Parisian according to certain fancies and fashions. It 
is undoubtedly his power over the human that has got him 
(and so far deservedly) his popularity. It is lamentable to think 
how little use he has made of it, how he has prostituted it to vulgar 
personal curiosity and other things nearly (nothing is quite) as bad. 
That Zartarin will save himIdo not doubt, but it will be so as 
by fire. 

That extraordinary, or at first sight extraordinary phenomenon, the 
popularity of M. Ohnet, first escaped and then puzzled Frenchmen 
much more than it did English critics—an incident merely illus- 
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trative of old proverbs about lookers-on. Of late, no doubt, M. Jules 
Lemaitre and other lively and sprightly writers have taken up the 
pen of protest ; but I should like to be quite sure that the enormous 
sale of the books—the batch of six or seven has reached, I believe, 
collectively something like a thousand editions—has not stirred up 
active jealousy to the help of sluggish criticism. But Serge Panine 
and Le Maitre de Forges very early struck not acuter but less 
interested judges as possessing all the qualities which obtain and 
deserve a real and immediate popularity. What Mr. Lewis Morris 
is in England to a perfect poet in the abstract and to the best poets 
of the day in the concrete, that M. Georges Ohnet is, exactly, to a 
perfect novelist in the abstract and to the best or most prominent 
novelists of the day in the concrete. The remark that popularity 
of this sort depends on the writer being slightly, but not impressively 
or insolently, above his audience—above them at a height to which 
they can easily rise, while such little effort as the rising gives them 
excites a pleasurable sense of effort, intelligence, and virtue—is a 
commonplace of the more abstract criticism. It is excellently 
exemplified by M. Ohnet, who has the further gift of mixing his 
attractions with great skill and impartiality. He has a style on 
which raffinés look down, but which is a little above the ordinary 
feuilleton writer. His stories, not immoderately interesting, have a 
certain attraction of plot; his characters, not quite alive, are a long 
way above the mere mannikins of the average novelist. He does a 
little cautious but stimulating indecency, has a touch of ‘ docu- 
ment,” and blends it (a wondrous mixture!) with a touch of romance. 
And so he hits that many-winged bird the public on all its wings. 
To be crowned by the Academy, and yet write a scene describing in 
full the advantage which a French gentleman takes when a French 
lady is thrown on his hospitality, is indeed to score with both barrels. 
Such a success would, no doubt, be impossible either at a time when 
there were many good novelists, or when those who were good were 
very good; but M. Ohnet just attains the happy and contempt- 
ible mean between a number of extremes, and he has his reward. 


Naturally the extremes are all very angry, which need not dis- 
turb us. 
































No other novelist can touch the popularity, as evidenced by 
“editions,” of these three writers and of M. Feuillet when he still 
writes. Of the rest, there is no one who seems to me wel- 
comed so much below his desert as M. André Theuriet. He has 
more than once got into considerable circulation, but it has usually 
been, I will not say by pandering, but by descending to the popular 
taste for a certain sort of incident, asin Sauvageonne and Au Paradis 
des Enfants, though the latter, as it seems to me, is the weakest book 


he has written. But if he will not give them a seduction or an 
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adultery, his French readers leave, in third or fifth or seventh 
editions (which is equivalent with us to a difficult sale of the first), 
stories which, in a certain pure and unaffected style, in straightfor- 
ward and unhesitating but cleanly grasp of character, and, above 
all, in sympathetic but not too florid description of nature, are sur- 
passed by no work of the day. Richard Jefferies himself could not 
have bettered M. Theuriet’s treatment of the woods of his beloved 
Lorraine or the plains of the Loire ; while in conception of human 
life, not in the least squeamish but not limited to certain sides only, 
no living French novelist except M. Daudet is his superior. Scarcely 
so much can be said of Madame Henry Gréville, and the reason is 
very clear: no mortal can write novels as this clever lady has been 
writing them for the last ten years and write them good. But her 
Russian stories are not (as I believe is sometimes thought in Eng- 
land) her only good ones, and in such books as Rose Rozier and Cité 
Ménard, the capacity which has been unluckily frittered away is 
evident enough. 

In coming to M. Paul Bourget and M. Guy de Maupassant I come 
to dangerous ground. Both are representative figures of the newest 
school of novel-writing in France, and both are exceedingly clever 
men. I think myself that M. de Maupassant is the most really 
gifted writer, both in prose and verse, that has appeared in France 
for more than twenty years; and I am sure that the country has 
not in that time had a more careful, learned, and accomplished 
craftsman—in prose, at least—than M. Bourget. But one devil 
seems to me to have entered into M. de Maupassant, and two devils 
—two very bad devils indeed—into M. Bourget. Both seem to think 
it absolutely necessary to transgress into subjects popularly known 
as ‘‘ forbidden ’’—a phrase which, in France at least, seems to mean 
that a popular writer is forbidden to take up any other. One seems 
to think it necessary to treat those subjects, and all subjects, with 
that dreary analysis, falsely so-called, which the New World has 
sent with the Colorado beetle, and the phylloxera, and a hundred 
other plagues, to punish the rashness of Columbus and the crimes of 
his followers of all nations. Now as for Devil No. 1 it is awkward 
speaking. I profess myself to be absolutely free from squeamish- 
ness. I still think the condemners of Baudelaire’s condemned poems 
fools for their pains. I am still a faithful lover of Madeleine de 
Maupin, and I think, to come to close quarters, M. de Maupassant’s 
own Boule de Suif one of the most finished and delightful pieces 
of tragic comedy that our age has produced. But if we are to 
be “ pagan,” let us in the first place for heaven’s sake remember 
that the pagan Pantheon was a Pantheon; that your Greek did not 
worship the god who rhymes to “bedrape us” all day long and 
every day in the year. And let usin the second place remember that 
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both that disproportioned deity and his comelier mother were in 
their original functions and capacities ‘‘very merry, laughing, 
quaffing, and unthinking” divinities, quite good-natured, unless 
people blasphemed them (which I have not the least intention of 
doing), and busy in their rather irregular fashion with making 
people happy and comfortable. ‘‘Our Lady of Pain” is quite a 
modern invention ; she never gave pain in the old times to any one 
who did not go out of his or her way to resist or slight her deity. 
Now these two things your modern pagan novelist, and especially 
“them two clever ones’ of whom I am more particularly speaking, 
do constantly neglect. M. de Maupassant is quite independent 
of his favourite motive as a mere stimulus, but he seems to 
drag it in as if it bewitched him. He can write on nothing 
else; nor should I care if his writing on nothing else gave 
us always or often such true and strange tragedy as in M. 
Parent; such admirable satire and tragi-comic portraiture as 
in the little masterpiece already mentioned, even such Aristo- 
phanic comedy as Les Seurs Rondoli. But it does not. In most of 
his longer works and many of his shorter pieces, though there is 
generally vigorous writing and constantly a creative or interpreta- 
tive touch (for M. de Maupassant, as has been said, is a poet) the 
naturalist dullness and the naturalist dirtiness strive for the mastery 
in a monotonous wrestle. As for M. Bourget, he is never exactly 
dirty, but he appears to be under a complete obsession of erotic 
ideas—under a kind of nérrose, to use his own words. In one of his 
stories (I think L’Irréparable was published before M. Ohnet, greatly 
dering, conceived the idea above referred to) a gentleman of fashion 
and family plays the complete part of Lovelace to a young girl who is 
guest in his own house. In another a French visitor to England relates, 
with a frankness which must certainly charm English girls who 
have extended their usual welcome to French visitors, the strange 
thoughts which came to him when a young lady played tennis 
with him, walked with him, talked to him, and in other respects 
behaved as any English girl would. And then M. Bourget is an 
“analyst,”’—heaven help him !—a lowest depth from which it may 
be Aphrodite herself, recognising a good though erring servant, has 
saved the author of Boule de Suif. In the preface to one of his books 
M. Bourget describes how he and Mr. Henry James held stupendous 
and terrible converse in the “hospitable Atheneum” (hospitable that 
isto Frenchmen and Americans). A meeting of two clever and agree- 
able persons is, of course, not stupendous and terrible in itself, but 
the notion of the author of L’Irréparable talking to the author of the 
Portrait of a Lady is full of form and fear. If it had only been Mr, 
Howells the thing would have been completer still, and the poor old 
novel of the past could hardly have got over that duumvirate. 
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For analysis (to give it its own word) is perhaps even a worse 
spirit than naturalism. I make these remarks certainly in no hostile 
spirit to M. Bourget, for whose talents I have a great respect, and 
to whom I am indebted for exceedingly amiable notice of certain 
work of mine. But the analytic method seems to me to stand to the 
photographic method in the relationship of something that is almost 
always bad to something that is sometimes good. ‘There are times 
and seasons, as I have admitted above, when M. Zola’s system pro- 
duces, for a brief space at any rate, work that could hardly be 
surpassed in merit by any other method. It is rather in his indis- 
criminate (or, as some would say, his very discriminating) choice of 
subjects, and in his stinting himself of other and far better methods, 
that the naturalist goes wrong. The analyst, as he is understood by 
the American, French, and to some extent Russian schools, who 
derive at farther or nearer stages from Balzac and Stendhal, is in 
this worse off than the naturalist pure and simple, that instead of 
mistaking a partial for a universal method, he takes for a complete 
method what is not strictly a method at all. The painful copying 
of an actual scene or action sometimes results in something that is at 
least an integral part of a story. The elaborate dissection of motives 
and characters can only result in something that stops short of being 
even part of a story—that is only preliminary to part of a story. To 
illustrate the comparison forcibly if grotesquely, the naturalist is 
as one who is supposed to supply a complete meal and offers nothing 
but dry bread. The analyst offers mere dough—something which, 
valuable and indispensable as a stage in the process of manufactur- 
ing the eatable, is not yet eatable at all. It is fair to M. Bourget to 
say that he himself has never been guilty of the utter futility of 
some of his American contemporaries (of of Mr. Henry James). It 
is difficult for a Frenchman to rise to the modern conception that 
a tale ought to tell nothing. 

Few words must suffice for the group of tale-tellers of whom I 
have mentioned the three chief. They are sometimes very naughty, 
but I own toa weakness for them. For Rabelaisian fun M. Armand 
Silvestre has scarcely had a superior since the master himself; 
though (without that master’s excuse and apparently out of pure 
relish for the thing) he is often simply nasty. At these times he 
makes me ill. If he would only, now that he has laid down his 
Parnassian trumpet (and a very nice trumpet, too, it was), take in 
hand some other instrument than that which plays such an important 
part in the choruses of M. de Pourceaugnac! But Moliére’s infatua- 
tion for it, if sufficiently unintelligible to an Englishman, had 
excuses which are not open to M. Silvestre. The pleasant lady who 
calls herself ““Gyp” is a little monotonous in her perpetual handling 
of the “triangle,” but at any rate she is never unladylike, and 
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nearly always amusing. Also she has one grand distinction-—she 
has invented in her Eve a type, or rather an individuality, 
which is of the rarest in French novels—the young girl, who is 
neither a model of innocence on the way to become something not 
at all innocent, nor a Hoyden, nor a Lydia Languish. That she may 
have been imagined not least as a foil to the frail dames around her, 
is quite conceivable, but that hardly detracts from her excellence. 
The allegorically and poetically named viscount is, I think, on the 
whole inferior to M. Silvestre and Madamede Martel. His last book 
was certainly inferior both to them and to himself; but Le Capitaine 
Parabére and his brother plungers are excellent company for the 
most part, when the reader is not a serious person and does not 
want serious persons for his companions, They are a merry family, 
these children of the Vie Parisienne and of M. Droz, though they 
are, perhaps, never quite so good as their father was in the days 
of old. 

In the great company of novels and novelists which is present to the 
memory, there are not a few books and not a few authors (independent 
of the minor naturalists, of whom presently) deserving of some men- 
tion. There is a whole group of Provengal novelists, of whom M. Noel 
Blache is one of the best, and who have given to the southern pro- 
vinces something of the same prominence in recent French novel- 
writing that Brittany used to enjoy in the heyday of the Romantic 
movement. Indeed, most provincial districts have their groups of 
painters in words, one of the most remarkable of whom is the author 
of a singularly powerful series (Le Forestier, Le Marinier, Le Berger), 
dealing with the districts north and south, but especially south, of 
the seaward course of the Loire. The author, M. Jules de Glouvet, 
is, I believe, a lawyer of some eminence. The warmest admirers of 
M. Viard may exclaim at me for putting “Pierre Loti’”’ only in this 
category. Certainly Le Mariage de Loti is a very charming though 
an extremely affected book of its kind; and there are passages in 
Asiyadé, Le Spahi, Mon Frére Yves, Pécheur d’ Islande, which display 
great cleverness. But I have myself far too little affection for 
“ preciousness,” either in French or English, to care very greatly for 
a style which, though very closely connected with some styles now 
popular with us, seems to me to fail in all the best qualities of prose 
—simplicity, sanity, proportion, and, in the proper sense, grace. 
Attention has been recently drawn in England (and I am very glad 
of it) to the charming work of M. Anatole France, the chief of 
which is Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. M. France, like a majority 
of the best writers of the day, is an old Parnassien (they were very 
nearly Quatre-vingt Rimeurs, as M. de Banville altered it, in the 
three brave galleys of ’66, ’69, and ’76, but few there are that abide 
by the oar now), and his prose shows the old practice in its style, as 
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well as a faculty quite independent of such practice in the matter. 
I at least also think that the best work of a much better-known poet, 
M. Coppée, is in prose fiction. M. Jean Ricard made his appearance 
not long ago with a lurid but very powerful little story entitled 
Pitchoun ! (the southern for “little one)’’: his later work has not 
quite fulfilled its promise. In France, as in England, considerable 
attempts have been made to resuscitate the Dumasian romance—a 
praiseworthy attempt which has not hitherto been crowned with 
any very great success. Perhaps M. Paul Mahalin (of whose cheer- 
fully-named Hotellerie Sanglante it cannot be said that the title, like 
the Honourable Mrs. Boldero, “prommy pas payy’’) is the chief of 
them. Of the eminent M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, in whom to a not 
inconsiderable English body of clients French novelists appear to 
be summed up, I desire to speak with all respect. Novels which 
devote themselves to the elaborate detection of crime appear to 
have a singular fascination for some people—me they remind 
unpleasantly of a newspaper; but that is a mere personal matter 
and has nothing to do with criticism, which has only to pro- 
nounce the now veteran author very good of his kind. But to go 
through the various novels and novelists of whom and which memory, 
direct or refreshed, reminds me would be a long and, I fear, to 
readers a tedious process. Let me only mention among books some 
years old M. Henry Cochin’s singularly original and delicate story 
of a strange case of mental aberration (the belief of an old Professor 
that time is going backward) and (not for schoolgirls) M. Pierre 
Giffard’s remarkably strong and, despite its resemblance to the 
roman comique, fresh Tournée du Pére Thomas, a theatrical story of 
quite the other day. If I do not put on a level with these M. Leon 
de Tinseau’s very charming L’ Attelage de la Marquise, it is because 
M. de Tinseau has unluckily gone on writing things by no means 
equal to his first attempt. M. Hector Malot, M. Mario Uchard, 
M. Louis Ulbach, may be mentioned as the chief of a great multitude 
of what the private lingo of the critic, who very likely would do no 
better, but who has at least the resolution to do no worse, calls cir- 
culating library novelists, often commendable, often interesting, but 
seldom extraordinarily good. 

‘I don’t call this very popular pic,” said the disdainful, but even 
in its disdain democratic, voice of the little boy whom Mr. Grant 
White met in an obscure New York eating-house, and who thus 
expressed his disapproval of the sample of the national viand placed 
before him. To this scion of democracy “ popular’ meant “ good.” 
It does not mean the same to me; and I am bound to admit that in 
the literal sense M. Ohnet, M. Zola, M. Daudet, and others do 
furnish “ popular pie”’ to the novel-readers of France. But I can 
by no means admit that it is pie as good as has been furnished by 
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any generation (taking a literary generation at some twenty years) 
since about 1820, or a little later, when the example of Scott stirred 
up French novelists to try fiction on a somewhat larger scale and 
with a somewhat wider appeal than the tales and novelettes which 
had satisfied France from the disappearance of Le Sage. It is the 
peculiarity of novels more than of any other literature that they 
are usually produced where they are good in schools; and of no 
country is this so true as of France. We generally think of the 
romantic novel as exemplified only, and it would be quite a sufficient 
“only,” by the great names of Dumas, Balzac, Bernard, Mérimée. 
But round these great ones many minor stars were grouped, and such 
books as—to take one style only—Feval’s Fée des Gréves and 
Achard’s Belle-Rose were as good as all but the best of Alexandre. 
To my taste at any rate both the hills and the plains have sunk in 
level notably since those days, and I can see at least part of the 
reason. A Frenchman, unlike an Englishman or a German, rarely 
does good work except in a school, and the only school of much strength 
nowadays is the school of M. Zola. I have said something of the 
chief, 1 may now say something of the followers. Except M. de 
Maupassant (who is a free lance, and whom I have sometimes sus- 
pected of playing tricks on his master) they are but a feeble folk. 
M. Zola was right, indeed, in protesting in a rather Johnsonian 
manner against the rebuke administered to him by some rebellious 
pupils the other day. They certainly did not carry much weight 
either for eminence in the school or for eminence in letters. But of 
the orthodox Zolaists who is there of whom any sane criticism can 
say, having read him, anything that is good? The same suspicion 
of farce indeed attaches to some of them which, as I have said, 
attaches in my mind to M. Guy de Maupassant. When they expatiate 
(with ample documents) on the immense relief which a person who 
is suffering from dysentery experiences in returning from casual 
quarters to his own chambers, when they parody the famous scene in 
Pot-Bouille by elaborately describing the lying-in of a cow (both 
these instances are textual and comparatively harmless), it is really 
difficult to think that they are not, in more senses than one, M. 
Zola’s merry men. Sometimes (the greatest farceur of all of them, 
M. J. K. Huysmans, is the best instance) they have something of 
their master’s vigour, but none of them have anything of his occa- 
sional grasp of actual character, and all exaggerate the absurd 
pessimism which is the characteristic of such philosophy as he 
possesses. Whether this world is the best of all possible worlds is a 
complicated religious and philosophical question. No doubt it has in it 
toothache, gout, bad wine, bad weather, bad poets, political charlatans, 
American cheese, popular preachers, “advanced thinkers,”’ spelling 
teformers, and many other evil beasts and evil things. But it is 
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certainly not such a bad world as the Zolaists, with a monoto- 
nous and unimaginative unanimity, make out. I have hinted before 
that the objection to the new French morality or immorality is not 
so much that it is immoral as that it is so utterly unamusing and 
unpleasant. “Loveless, joyless, unendeared,’’ are three words 
which Milton might have written after reading any novel of the 
school, except one or two of M. de Maupassant’s, when he forgets 
that he is a naturalist and remembers that he is a man of genius, 
I remember one book in particular (it is unnecessary to mention it 
by name, especially as the unlucky author has, I believe, since been 
shot in one of those most irrational and unheroic of all encounters, 
even in the eyes of men who rather believe in duelling, modern 
French press duels). It gave an account of the life of a French 
schoolboy. He was a dirty, immoral, and dull little schoolboy ; but 
the most dreadful thing about him was his entire failure to get any 
pleasure out of his misbehaviour. The word for the book and the boy 
both was assommant, which, if I recollect aright, was what the poor 
little wretch found Scott to be. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian,” said a famous character, whether ironically or not the 
learned dispute. Those of us who do not require persuasion may, 
on this point at least if we have some charity, recognise this one virtue 
in the latest school of French novel. It must surely not almost but 
altogether persuade any reasonable reader that whatever royal road 
there may be to happiness, the rejection of conventional religion, 
conventional morals, and conventional propriety is not that road. 
To sum up, then, the French novel does not appear to be in any 
more healthy condition than the English; indeed it may be said to 
be in a much less healthy condition. Taking it all round, the 
superiority of workmanship of which it has so long been said 
that they order these things better in France has for a long time 
been gradually disappearing in all branches of literature, and in 
none so much as novel-writing. As a literary cause of inferiority I 
do not think that any deserves to be ranked higher than that opposite 
of the cause which, according to some good people, has weakened our 
own novel—the absence of consideration for the young person. Doubt- 
less it is not good to write always in the fear of Mr. Podsnap, but it is 
a great deal worse to live in a perennial state of saying, “‘ Who’s 
afraid of Mr. Podsnap?”’ “Be virtuous, and have done with it,” suid 
Mr. Carlyle, with not altogether unjustifiable temper, to the scnti- 
ment-praters of the eighteenth century. ‘“ Be vicious and have done 
with it” is what I feel inclined to say to the praters of the other 
thing in the nineteenth. It may perhaps appear to some people 
that I harp too much on this string; they would not think so if 
they had read, say, a couple of hundred French novels every year for 
the last septennate. A hunger and thirst after Mrs. Trimmer, an 
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unholy affection for Hannah More, are the natural results of a long 
course of reading about plain and fancy adultery, diversified only by 
a few far from brilliant excursions in the manner of M. Belot 
and M. Bonnetain. The horrible conventionality of invariably 
falling in love with some one else than one’s husband, the intoler- 
able infringement of the rights of man, which says, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not love thy own wife,” might surely have forced themselves on such 
devotees of liberty (in print) as the descendants of the men of *89. 

I should not, however, be indisposed to see something of a political 
explanation in the matter, which, it need hardly be said, is only part of 
a larger matter, to wit, the steady descent of French genius ever since 
the final overthrow of the old monarchy in 1830. For sixty years, as 
nearly as may be, it has been more and more difficult for any French- 
man of genius and feeling to take an interest in the political insti- 
tutions of his country, and much debated as the connection of politics 
and literature is, it is simply an historical fact that almost all periods 
of great literary development have been periods of great national 
prosperity or brilliant national struggle. The age of Pericles, the 
age of Elizabeth, the age of Augustus, the age of the great Spanish 
poets, the age of Louis Quatorze, the age of that great English 
fight against anarchy and tyranny combined which Mr. Gladstone 
regrets, have been the chief literary ages of the world. Since 1830 
every Government and every form of government has been more in- 
glorious in the beginning, and more unfortunate in the end than that 
before it. For a moment it seemed as if the great disaster of 1870 might 
bring about something better, but it notoriously has done nothing but 
plunge the nation deeper than ever in government by mediocrities 
and dishonesties. The movement of 1830 was notoriously an attempt 
todo without politics in literature altogether, and to this was pro- 
bably due its short-lived character. 

I never knew in history any example of a people who appear to 
have lost that art of enjoyment which is really the art of life so 
much as the French, judged by their literature and their politics 
both. At the present day the common French remark, ‘“‘ Have we 
laughed ?”’ has been set down by some humourists as a proof that 
to be amused is a rare and strange thing among the people. That 
is a joke or an over-refinement ; but certainly the nation, for all its 
cafés and its theatres, its boulevards and its popular fétes, is in both 
itself and its current literature, for the most part, a profoundly 
dismal one. Of its old beliefs, the belief that it is being betrayed 
by everybody survives almost alone, coupled witha certain belief 
in money-making. It does not take its politics, or its pleasures, or 
its literature with the slightest relish; and there is no truer copy- 
book maxim than that what you do not do with a relish you do not 
do well. GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 
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IN a recent article‘ on “Science and the Bishops,” Professor Huxley 
writes thus: “That this Christianity is doomed to fall is, to my 
mind, beyond a doubt.” The Christianity of which he predicts the 
fall is defined to be “ that varying compound of some of the best and 
some of the worst elements of Paganism and Judaism, moulded in 
practice by the innate character of certain people of the Western 
World, which since the second century has assumed to itself the 
title of orthodox Christianity.” ‘The fall,” he says, “ will be 
neither sudden nor speedy ;”” because enlightenment has always been 
slow in dispersing darkness. But this Christianity, he holds, will 
disappear just as rapidly as men in general come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Now that definition might suggest the inquiry, What is 
Professor Huxley’s view about the Christianity of the first century ? 
How is that to be distinguished from the singular compound which 
dates from the second century? Can “orthodox Christianity ”’ fall 
without involving in its fate the Christianity of the Apostles?’ To 
such an inquiry Professor Huxley himself gives a partial answer. 
He affirms that a faith which is in any way bound up with “the 
miraculous ’”’ will be rejected by all enlightened persons, not because 
a “miracle” is a priori impossible, but because no miracle is sup- 
ported by evidence which can satisfy those who understand the 
nature of proof. 

Professor Huxley shews his characteristic lucidity, both of thought 
and statement, in what he is accustomed to lay down concerning 
miracles and the laws of nature. He makes admissions which, if 
they had been made and apprehended a couple of centuries ago, 
would have cleared the air of an immeasurable quantity of futile 
argument. He points out that a law of nature, which is a general- 
isation from our experience of the past, can have no authority to 
pronounce any alleged fact whatsoever to be impossible, but that it 
makes anything reported as a violation of it extremely improbable ; 
that we reasonably require the stronger evidence of that which is 
the more improbable; and that writings of unknown origin, by 
unknown authors, do not supply the kind of evidence which scien- 
tific training allows men to regard as incontrovertible. He disbe- 
lieves the miracles affirmed by orthodox Christianity, not because 
they are impossible in the nature of things, but because they are 
supported by evidence which seems to him absurdly inconclusive. 


(1) Nineteenth Century, November, 1887. 
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He says, with M. Renan, not that miracles could not occur, but that 
as a matter of history they have not occurred. I believe that it will 
be entirely to the advantage of Christianity that we should dismiss 
the idea of “the miraculous ”’ from our contentions and our thoughts. 
The claim made in the name of miracles has had a pestilent effect 
upon the Christian cause. We are all familiar with the logical 
argument :—our Lord and his apostles wrought miracles; miracles 
could only be wrought by supernatural power; it is at our peril if 
we refuse to accept the authority of those who had supernatural 
power at their back. Such an argument obviously challenges the 
keenest criticism of the evidence in favour of the alleged miracles; 
the kind of criticism with which we sift reports of modern miracles, 
if indeed we think it worth while to criticise them at all. It sug- 
gests to us to refuse belief to the Christian creed until we are satis- 
fied that the evidence for the miracles is such as could prove the 
most improbable things to the most scientifically sceptical mind. If 
it is said that we are warranted by the goodness of the Gospel in 
being content with inferior evidence of the miracles, we are so far 
abandoning the argument from the miraculous. But in adopting 
this argument at all, we are departing from our Lord’s method and 
incurring his reproach; and, as a natural consequence, we are so far 
spoiling our Christianity. It was his custom to make light of 
wonders, that is, of miracles; to assume that they might be shewn 
by false prophets, to repel with aversion the support which his 
hearers were ready to give him on the ground of wonders ; to grieve 
with indignant disappointment over the demand for wonders. When 
he said, ‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe!” 
was he praising the disposition which he notes? Is it not certain 
that he was deploring it? If critics will not allow us to take for 
granted that these words from the “ Fourth Gospel” were spoken 
by Jesus, we can shew that they express what is indicated by sayings 
and actions recorded in the Synoptic Gospels ; and we must observe 
that it is very remarkable if this was the view of our Lord’s mind 
which commended itself to Professor Huxley’s second century. When 
itis urged that in those ages the demand for miracles was universal, 
and had the natural effect of calling forth the supply, we answer 
that the repudiation in the New Testament of the method of believ- 
ing because of miracles is by so much the more striking. 

Is it open to the bishops, then, to shake hands with Professor 
Huxley on the terms which he seems to have some hope that they 
will accept—that they will give up miracles, and he will “ estimate as 
highly as they do the purely spiritual elements of the Christian 
faith’? That question raises another, How are we to conceive of 
these purely spiritual elements of the Christian faith? Recognising 
as I do to the full “the supreme importance of the purely spiritual 
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wise than as he feels. Manis an automaton. That is a conclusion 
which seems to Professor Huxley, as a scientific observer, to he 
irresistible and incontrovertible. 

I do not know that Professor Huxley has allowed the argument 
to lead him to the confident assurance as to the future which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer entertains and expresses. The same forces which 
have thus far socialised mankind must necessarily, in Mr. Spencer’s 
view, go on to make the world a happier and a betterone. We may 
trust to nature for that result. Any one who understands the work- 
ing of the natural forces will see that no other result is possible. 

Let us suppose these to be ultimate truths concerning man and his 
destiny, brought to light by scientific investigation and demonstrated 
by scientific evidence—the propositions, I mean, that man is an 
automaton, and that the forces which act within him and upon him 
can only work together for good. It will then be rational for us all 
to contemplate these truths, and to adjust ourselves to them. Even 
in so speaking we seem to give way to the inveterate delusion of sup- 
posing ourselves to have a choice as to what we shall do. According 
to the theory of naturalism, we shall all of us—the wisest and the most 
foolish alike, the Spencer and the Darwin as well as the idiot and 
the lunatic—feel and judge and act precisely as the primary mole- 
cular forces originally determined that we should. I observe that 
so-called “‘ determinists” are accustomed to say, in self-defence, “ Of 
course we shall speak as our fellow-men do. We are not going to 
let our determinism reduce us to silence and inaction. If you theo- 
logians taunt us with being by our own account nothing more than 
automata addressing other automata, we can meet you with an 
argumentum ad hominem ; your own idea of a God implies that all 
things are determined beforehand by his will.” It is true that we 
theists are in this difficulty. But our agnostic opponents are persons 
who make it their profession to be guided and governed by science, 
and it is a boast made on behalf of science that its truths never 
conflict with one another. Mr. Cotter Morison, who professes to be, 
as an agnostic and determinist, a devotee of science, writes as follows: 
“ Not less marked in another respect is the difference between the 
truths derived from religion and the truths derived from science. 
The truths of science are found to be in complete harmony with one 
another. Where this harmony is wanting, it is at once felt that 
error has crept in unawares. We never give a thought to the 
alternative hypothesis, that truths in different sciences or depart- 
ments of knowledge may be inconsistent and mutually hostile, and 
yet remain truths. On the contrary, we find that the discovery of 
new truth has invariably among its results the additional effect of 
corroborating other and older truths, instead of conflicting with 
them.” (The Service of Man, p. 6.) Mr. Morison, as I said, professes 
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to be a determinist. ‘The doctrine of determinism,” he says, “is 
now so generally accepted, that it will not be needful to dwell upon 
it at any length here.” (Zbid., p. 284.) He puts, however, a strangely 
superficial and, as I should have thought, unscientific interpretation 
upon determinism. He seems to take it as meaning nothing more 
than that human nature inherits much and is capable of being 
modified by training for better and for worse. ‘It will perhaps be 
said that this view does away with moral responsibility ; that those 


who hold it cannot consistently blame any crime or resent any 


injury ; that we should not on this hypothesis reproach a garotter 
who half murders us; he is a machine, not a man with free will, 
capable of doing and forbearing according to the moral law.” Yes, 
that is what it seems reasonable to say. ‘To which the answer is, 
that the sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got rid of, the 
better it will be for society and moral education. The sooner it is 
perceived that bad men will be bad, do what we will, though, of 
course, they may be made less bad, the sooner shall we come to the 
conclusion that the welfare of society demands the suppression or 
elimination of bad men, and the careful cultivation of the good only.” 
(Lbid., p. 293.) “ Though, of course, they may be made less bad! ” 
May, or may not, according to the virtue and effort of those who 
choose to make them less bad or to let them alone! Why, Mr. 
Morison talks as if he and the philosophers and educators stood 
outside the course of nature and were not subject to the law of 
necessary evolution, whilst the rest of mankind form a part of 
nature ; as if mankind in general were the field, and the few who 
understand science were the cultivator, who may do as he pleases 
about cultivating the field. No wonder that, after abolishing moral 
responsibility as an unscientific absurdity, and therefore with it both 
mevit and blame, he goes on, in the same paragraph, to use language 
which is nonsensical unless it implies it. ‘The soldier who deserts 
in presence of the enemy is deservedly shot. In civil life there 
are forms of criminality which are worse than desertions ; they are 
open hostilities to the best interests of humanity.” (Jbid., p. 295.) 
And he goes on to discuss the nature of duty, which he justly 
interprets as what is owed. ‘The sense of duty,” he says, “ is the 
recognition of claims; and the altruistic man is one who is prompt 
in acknowledging claims.” But what is this but a sense of “ moral 
responsibility,” which has just been repudiated as unscientific ? And 
who or what can have “ claims” on us, if we are merely products of 
a necessary evolution? Duty and claims are, on that hypothesis, 
quite as unmeaning as moral responsibility. Is not this doctrine of 
determinism, if it be held with the rigour which alone is scientific, 
absolutely irreconcilable with the universal and persistent conditions 
of human life? Can any one man live for a day, for an hour, upon 
VOL. XLII. N.S. ix 
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the assumption that he and other men are automatic machines ¢ 
But, “of course”? (as Mr. Morison says), when the devotees of 
science come to deal with moral questions, they put their deter- 
minism on the shelf, and talk like their neighbours, praising, 
blaming, exhorting, warning, measuring out just rewards and just 
punishments, as if men were not automata but could go this way or 
that. 

Let us suppose, then, that we are disciples of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
speaking, because we cannot help it, as if we had some kind of free- 
dom of action, but bending our minds upon the action of the forces 
inherent in humanity which have gradually and necessarily improved 
mankind, and which cannot possibly fail to bring about a perfect society. 
It is through the contemplation of these forces that our morality will 
be formed and nourished. Mr. Spencer gives a reasonable account 
of what it will be. It will be a nicely-adjusted combination of care 
for ourselves and consideration for others. We shall make it our 
aim to be at ease and agreeable. We shall cherish our bodily 
health, not only for the most obvious reason, but also because those 
who are in good health are in good spirits, and those who are in 
good spirits can make themselves agreeable to their neighbours, and 
their neighbours will in return make themselves agreeable to them. 
So, with the innocent illusion that we are by our own endeavours 
doing something which might have been left undone to forward it, 
we shall be consciously yielding to the movement which carries us 
on to the paradise of universal ease. That is the morality, I think, 
which conforms itself as closely as human nature will allow to the 
conclusions of natural science. 

Mr. Spencer himself follows his argument with a more doctrinair 
fidelity than seems possible to others of his school. Mr. Cotter 
Morison, who seems to have little taste for scientific consistency, calls 
out loudly for rigorous methods of suppression, without which he 
sees our modern society threatened with ruin. “The welfare of 
society demands the suppression or elimination of bad men.” (Zi 
Service of Man, p. 295.) ‘ What shall be done with those who can- 
not learn belongs to another branch of inquiry, and concerns politics 
rather than morals.”’ (Zbid., p. 298.) “Society has a right to suppress 
the bad man in some effectual way, and, above all, prevent his 
leaving a posterity as wicked as himself.” (Jbid., p. 294.) It would 
be interesting to learn what practical measures Mr. Morison would 
recommend for the carrying out of his views—how he would have 
“the bad ”’ first discriminated and ticketed, and then, if not put to 
death or mutilated, restricted to the company of their own sex. On 


the other hand Mr. Morison gives high praise to saintly enthusiasms 
which Mr. Spencer woula ccxdemn as irrational and mischievous, and 
devotes several pages to ‘ie glorification of Sister Agnes Jones, 
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Mother Margaret Hallahan, and Sister Dora Pattison. “Such 
flowers of exquisite perfume and beauty, grown in the garden of the 
soul, still arrest the attention of a rationalistic age.” (Zhid., p. 218.) 
And he has a notion that flowers like these may be “ cultivated” by 
the approbation of society. His concluding words are, “ An ideal 
society would be one in which an ideal education habitually stimu- 
lated and inflamed the good passions, while it starved and discouraged 
the bad.” (Jbid., p. 318.) The philosopher Hume was a more con- 
sistent advocate of the comfortable virtue of which Mr. Spencer 
proclaims the certain triumph. ‘“ What philosophical truths can be 
more advantageous to society than these here delivered, which repre- 
sent virtue in all her genuine and most engaging charms; and make 
us approach her with ease, familiarity, and affection? The dismal 
dress falls off, with which many divines and some philosophers have 
covered her, and nothing appears but gentleness, humanity, bene- 
fieence, affability—nay, even at proper intervals, play, frolic, and 
gaiety. She talks not of useless austerities and rigours, suffering 
and self-denial. She declares that her sole purpose is to make her 
yotaries, and all mankind, during every period of thcir existence, if 
possible, cheerful and happy. . . . . The sole trouble which she de- 
mands is that of just calculation and a steady preference of the 
greater happiness.” (Huxley’s Hume, p. 204.) But Mr. Huxley has 
too vivid a perception of the conditions of human life to be taken 
captive by this picture ; he has too much—may we not say ’—of the 
Christian in him to contemplate it with much pleasure. The passage 
calls up to his mind the pilgrims who toil painfully, not without 
many a stumble and many a bruise, along the rough and steep roads 
which lead to the higher life; “the hour of temptation in which 
the question will crop up whether, as something has to be sacrificed, 
abird in the hand is not worth two in the bush;” the image of 
virtue as “an awful goddess, whose ministers are the furies, and 
whose highest reward is peace.” (Jbid., pp. 205, 206). His own final 
deliverance about morality is a singular one for this rigorous and 
exacting preacher of a scientific rationalism. ‘In whichever way 
we look at the matter, morality is based on feeling, not on reason.” 
(lbid., p. 207.) “As there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons and 
Raffaelles, in whom the innate faculty for science or art seems to 
need but a touch to spring into full vigour, and through whom the 
human race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and new concep- 
tions of beauty: so there have been men of moral genius, to whom 
we owe ideals of duty and visions of moral perfection, which ordinary 
mankind could never have attained.” (Jhid., p. 208.) Mr. Huxley 
would hardly, with Mr. Morison, regard these exceptional apprehen- 
sions of moral beauty as products which ordinary mankind may hope 
to raise by assiduous cultivation ; but he seems to deny himself, as 
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Mr. Morison does, the right of blaming treachery and foulness and 
cruelty more than he would blame the want of an ear for music or of 
an eye for form. 

On the whole, how is the scientific view of things related to those 
dispositions which I have enumerated, or to what we may call the 
higher life in general? The following are effects which seem 
attributable to it. It assures men that they will add to their happi- 
ness by considering the feelings of others, and in that way promotes 
“altruism.” It trains men in the habit of trying to understand 
things as they are and to represent them as they are, and is thus 
favourable to truthfulness. It brings men face to face with inviolable 
laws, to which every man must adjust himself; and it thus deepens and 
strengthens the sense of order. It brings them face to face also with 
the Unknowable, and contributes to form such religion as the Unknow. 
able can inspire, that is, chiefly, a sentiment of awe and a sense of 
inadequacy. It seems to have nothing to do with reverence, self- 
reproach, self-respect, self-devotion, hope, aspiration, or with the 
higher flights of love and joy. It offers no explanation of duty, 
unless by suggesting that it is a disguise of compulsion or interest. 
What it has professed is that it can let these sentiments alone, 
leaving them outside the sphere of knowledge and reason, to assert 
their existence as they may, and to be cherished by those who like 
them. 

Mr. Cotter Morison frankly admits that “a belief in the Unknow- 
able kindles no enthusiasm.” “Science,” he says, “ wins a verdict 
in its favour before any competent intellectual tribunal, but numbers 
of men, and the vast majority of women, ignore the finding of the 
jury of experts. They cling passionately to the belief in the super- 
natural. . . . Above all, they will believe, in spite of science and 
the laws of their own consciousness, in a good God who loves them ard 
cares for them.” (Zhe Service of Man, p. 52.) Mr. Darwin, with his 
perfect simplicity, records, in his autobiography, how the more 
exalted feelings wither under the influence of agnosticism. “In my 
journal I wrote that, whilst standing in the midst of the grandeur 
of a Brazilian forest, ‘ It is not possible to give an adequate idea of the 
higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and devotion which fill and 
elevate the mind.’ I well remember my conviction that there is 
more in man than the mere breath of his body. But now the 
grandest scenes would not cause any such convictions and feelings to 
reach my mind.” In contrast with this action of scientific agnosticism 
on the higher nature, it may be shown that the Christian theory 
accounts for duty, calls out trust and worship and devotion, feeds a 
self-respect which involves shame and repentance, animates to the 
most beneficial exertion, justifies love, joy, self- renouncement, 
enthusiasm. These sentiments, we say, are the best and highest 
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part of human nature, and have more right to rule our minds than 
the conclusions of science and logic. 

Is that so, or not? Let it be assumed that there is a rivalry, at 
least, if not an absolute antagonism, between science and what, to use 
a single word, we may call the soul. Which of the two authorities 
has the primary claim on our loyalty? We might be glad if we 
could say that we can pay equal deference to both. I do not think 
wecan. But in any case that question may be asked; and it is 
evident that the agnostics take for granted that it is science that has 
the primary claim. And their science, as we have seen, knows 
nothing of the convictions and sentiments of the higher life. What 
it knows is evolution, transformation of energy, order of nature, 
determinism. I say their science; they themselves, for the most 
part, profess admiration of these affections. They will regard them 
as beautiful things which they do not understand. They will even 
set to work to cultivate them by encouragement. We Christians 
welcome such personal acknowledgments as in all respects a valuable 
tribute ; but, being confronted with the science of the agnostics, we 
deny its primary claim on our loyalty, and we hold that we are 
bound to place the soul, for the purposes of allegiance and surrender, 
above the scientific faculty. The most important question put to 
men has always been whether they would follow the light from 
heaven. For the intelligent part of this generation the question 
appears to have taken this form, Which of the two will you follow, 
science or the soul ? Science, which looks backwards and downwards, 
or the soul, which looks upwards and forwards? Science, which 
investigates phenomena, and takes things to pieces to see how they 
have grown ; or the soul, which drinks in spiritual life, and so gains 
power to create poetry and art and the social aflections and 
religion ? 

The Christianity of the New Testament appealed, in the most 
emphatic and almost exclusive manner, to the spiritual conscious- 
ness in men. I admit that historic Christianity has been very far 
from contenting itself with this appeal. It has sought to impose its 
creed upon men’s minds instead of offering it to them as an awaken- 
ing and inspiring Gospel. It has presented a Church, a Book, 
miracles, to coerce them into accepting its doctrines, instead of con- 
veying a voice from heaven to their souls, and trusting to the self- 
commending power of that voice. Those whose object it is to 
overthrow and extirpate the religion of Christendom will bring 
against it all that they can find to its disadvantage. Those, on the 
other hand, who undertake to defend the traditional Christianity 
against attack are in some degree responsible for evoking unpleasant 
assaults like that of Mr. Cotter Morison, and will meet them as best 
they can. What I desire to do in this paper is to claim attention 
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for what is primary and essential in Christianity, as compared with 
what rival systems have to offer, and to follow the order which 
Christians are bound to regard as having the highest sanction. If 
we are to judge by the methods set before us in the New Testament, 
it belongs to Christianity to assume spiritual needs, to appeal to 


the spiritual consciousness, and to seek confirmation in spiritual 
evidence. 

I hope to avoid sermonising ; but I must briefly remind my readers 
of what is patent in the Gospels, and what will scarcely be questioned 
by any reasonable freedom of criticism. Christ came proclaiming 
the kingdom of heaven; he did this with authority in the Father's 
name ; his chief pretension was to forgive sins. It was not his plan 
to announce himself as a supernatural being, and to perform miracles 
as his credentials ; on the contrary, he was deeply displeased by the 
demand for miracles, and repelled the support which men were ready 
to give to a miracle-worker. But from the beginning to the end he 
assumed authority as having come from the Father; he taught, and 
gave commands, and organised his followers, and made plans for 
the future, as one having authority. The adherents he desired, 
and whom alone he expected to win, were those who were childlike, 
and ready to believe in a heavenly Father. To them he offered 
pardon, guidance, grace, and help of all kinds. ‘The Galileans whom 
he selected and appointed as his envoys, were simple, trustful men, 
who believed in him because they could not doubt his assurance. 
And when these envoys went forth after his death to proclaim him 
as Lord, they still made the same remarkable offer—that of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation to the Father. He was exalted, they said, 
to give repentance to Isracl and remission of sins. The word com- 
mitted to them was, “‘ God forgives mankind, be ye reconciled to God.” 
And St. Paul, the chief founder of the Church, was accustomed to 
protest that he stood on the self-commending power of this message, 
which was as light to those of his hearers who had eyes to see. 

So far, then, as the Christianity of to-day is true to its origin, 
that is what it must primarily be saying to this generation. It 
cannot abandon the office of reporting a voice from heaven, without 
renouncing the proclamation and the power which brought Christen- 
dom into existence. It still offers forgiveness of sins in the name of 
Christ and of the Father ; it is still careless of arguments and arts 
to win the support of those to whom reconciliation to God is un- 
meaning or unattractive. That offer, I say, is both the beginning 
and the heart of Christianity: it made the first Christians, and no 
man ever became a Christian such as St. Peter and St. Paul would 
have acknowledged as a fellow-believer, who did not accept it. It is 
futile, I would urge, to enter into controversy about the Trinity, or 
miracles, or the efficacy of prayer, or the relation of science to 
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religion, with those to whom there is no Father in heaven, and to 
whom Christ is a well-meaning enthusiast. And schemes of 
Christianity which leave out what it mainly was in the first century, 
representing it as a form which was taken, in accordance with the 
laws of thought of the period, by exceptionally pure and fervid 
aspirations after moral excellence, though they may seek to enable 
men who cannot believe in a genuine voice from heaven to acquiesce 
in the name of Christians, do not differ in kind from the ethics of an 
agnostic. ‘They obviously retain no power to call out and sustain 
those qualities which I have spoken of us constituting by general 
admission the higher life of men. 

The primary question at issue, I repeat, is whether the authority 
which Christ claimed was real or imaginary. That he professed to 
have a commission from the Father to introduce the kingdom of 
heaven and to draw men into it, that he invited his hearers to come to 
him that he might give them rest, and that he assured men of the 
forgiveness of their sins, I assume to be a matter of history. I know 
how much there is to be said about the natural impulse which 
prompted men in the old times who were bent on improving their 
fellows to claim a direct commission from heaven, and I can quite 
understand how easy it is to speak of Gautama Buddha and Jesus and 
Mohammed as similarly remarkable persons. Unbelievers pronounce 
with confidence that the authority was imaginary. I wish to fix 
attention upon the opposite belief, that the authority was real, as 
being the primary and life-giving affirmation of Christianity. 

Agnostics will smile at the simplicity of those who can imagine 
that the power giving existence to this universe can have anything 
special to do with the poor human creatures dwelling on this speck 
of a globe. “The miraculous,” it may be said, “ is the old stumbling- 
block ; and what can be so great a miracle as a man charged with 
a communication from the incomprehensible Creative Power to this 
human race ? Can it be supposed that the appearing of such a man 
is to be accounted for by the evolution which, according to science, 
explains everything?” Let it be frankly admitted that a strain 
hardly to be borne is put upon our spiritual faith by this initial 
Christian acknowledgment. We must be able to say to ourselves with 
a resolution not to be shaken by infinities of space or time or quantity, 
“Though worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll, What know we 
greater than the soul?” Butif we bring ourselves to pay such 
deference to the soul and its demands and confessions and interests, as 
to refuse to surrender the belief that a God speaks to us from heaven, 
the greatcr and more incredible this wonder, the more reasonable is 
it that we should face without quailing any difficulties which it 
involves, and accept any conclusions to which it irresistibly leads. 


The agnostic position may claim to relieve us of many perplexities ; 
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if it did not involve the sacrifice of all that is best and most indis- 
pensable in life, it would be the simplest of creeds to adopt. But 
one who believes Jesus Christ to have been charged with a 
mission from heaven will not think it incredible—can hardly regard 
it as improbable—that a person so exceptional should go through 
exceptional experiences and do exceptional acts. If we are to believe 
that the man Jesus of Nazareth had a special commission to reveal 
the heavenly Father, we are admitting what every agnostic would 
repudiate as a stupendous miracle, and I cannot imagine that if an 
agnostic were persuaded to believe this, he would obstinately stumble 
at smaller miracles as incredible. 

The belief that Christ was authorised to open ow kingdom of 
heaven and to declare the forgiveness of sins will, it is obvious, 
carry many presumptions with it. It would not “an strange if it 
should hurry believers into a positiveness of statement on many 
points which might need to be afterwards modified. So it has been 
seen that students of science, when they were under the first impres- 
sions made on their minds by the regularity of the order of nature, 
hurriedly affirmed that any variation of the general order was 
impossible; and that now the protagonist of science modifies that 
affirmation into the statement that any event for which the recog- 
nised laws of nature cannot account is so improbable as to require 
exceptional proof of its occurrence. 

It was inevitable that those who were induced by Christ’s envoys 
to believe in him as having come from the Father and gone to the 
Father, should regard with reverence the institutions and the society 
which he founded. The apostles reported that he had spoken much 
of a Spirit or Breath of God, best to be understood through thinking 
of the air which moves around the earth and men ; and ‘that he had 
promised that those who should form a society looking up to him 
and bound together by their allegiance to him should have this 
Spirit given to them as the power of their common life. This pro- 
mise seemed to the first Christians to have been fulfilled. The 
Church of Christ came into existence, an imperfect and growing 
realisation of a living ideal; having for its chief 


com- 





institutions a 
washing of forgiveness and adoption, and a common partaking of 


bread and wine as representing the person of the Lord. This 
society has come down to our own day, but in a most broken and 
divided condition; and the nature of it has been very much 
confused by claims made on behalf of the whole body and of parti- 
cular sections of it. The authoritative view of the Church appears 
to be that it is an ideal system, having its truest existence in the 
living divine purpose, and realising itself in features and fragments 
which yet ask “to be united in the wondrous whole” of a per- 
fected humanity. But the believers in Christ also looked back 
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from him ; and the history of the Jews was seen culminating in their 
Messiah, and the “old covenant” received a glory from him to 
whom it led up. When they came into contact with the external 
world, the acknowledgment of a Son of Man as revealing the Father 
seemed to them to throw light on all the goodness and all the hopes 
of the heathen nations. ‘Of a truth I perceive,’’ said the apostle of 
the Jews, “that God is no respecter of persons,”’—that is, of nation- 
ality or professed creed—‘“ but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” The apostle of 
the Gentiles proclaimed everywhere that the God whom he preached 
was the God of mankind, who had been revealing himself in less 
complete ways to all nations. We follow the original Christian 
teaching, when we recognise most reverently all that is true and 
good in the beliefs and practices of non-Christians, as having the 
same origin with the revelation given in Christ. 

It was equally inevitable that they should contemplate Christ 
himself with a peculiar reverence, and should wonder at his nature. 
They would naturally recall with especial interest what Christ had 
eaid about himself. It was evident that he had been slow to put 
forward definite pretensions ; he did not even announce himself as 
the Messiah, but contented himself at first with proclaiming the 
kingdom of heaven, and speaking with authority in the name of 
the heavenly Father. But his way of speaking of “my Father” 
implied that he was the Son of God; and his disciples came by 
degrees to the conclusion that he was the Messiah. All that they 
saw of him helped them to believe that he was of a perfection above 
their imaginations. They called him the Messiah, the Son of God ; 
and when they found themselves constrained to believe that he had 
risen from the dead they saw, in this triumph over death, their 
faith confirmed and enlarged. His divine nature grew as they con- 
templated him; and visions of what he must have been to the 
Jewish fathers, and to the creation, and of what he was to the spiri- 
tual life of every man and to that of the whole Church, gradually 
steadied themselves into positive assurance, and took shape in words 
Which endeavoured to express those relations. It was a matter of 
course that the Christians should worship their Lord as a God, but 
they seem to have escaped for some time being troubled with the 
problem of his relation to the One God. But the problem could not 
fail to demand solution ; and such solution as they could arrive at 
came through the name of the Son. The union between the perfect 
Son and the supreme Father seemed to them to be so close as not to 
break or infringe upon the unity of God. 

Christ was preached at first without the help of books, just as he 
might now be preached to a heathen race ly @ missionary who had 
left his Bible behind him. But in the course of time the oral state- 
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ments of the companions and witnesses of Jesus began to be written 
down ; and letters of instruction were written by apostles, which 
were treasured up by those who received them. The documents 
which were most valued by Christians came together, apparently, by 
some natural process of selection and collection. A concealing cloud 
rests upon the history of the early Church for a singularly important 
period of some three quarters of a century ; and when that is lifted the 
volume of the “ New Covenant” is seen already existing and closed 
against additions. When we look at it we cannot wonder at the 
authority it acquired. ‘To those who are worshipping Jesus Christ, 
and finding him to be the way to the Father, this volume offers itself 
as containing all that can be known about him, and all that can be 
known about the early years and original beliefs of the society which 
owes its foundation to him. Itcannot be thought surprising that the 
reasonable reverence for such a volume should have degenerated into 
an assertion of its infallible truth. All spiritual conceptions which 
have become popular have suffered some kind of degradation into 
carnal forms. Criticism has shown that the New Testament is not 
to be regarded asa mechanically accurate book; that we have scarcely 
any solid confirmation from without of its own statements as to 
authorship; that the history of which it is a record is curiously 
separate from the contemporary history of which we possess other 


records. Its authority depends primarily upon its reception by the 


Church, but much more substantially upon its own character. To 
those who see nothing supernatural in Christ it will be full of pro- 
blems at once fascinating and irritating; whilst those who believe 
in him will find it difficult not to read it as true from beginning to 
end. But modern Christians will do well to bear in mind that, 
whilst the Church was being founded in Asia and Greece and Italy, 
and throughout the period covered by the New Testament itself, the 
Church had no sacred book of its own ; and that the apostles, though 
they claimed disciplinary authority, had evidently no thought of 
claiming infallibility for any utterances of theirs. The destruction 
of the theory of the infallibility of the Bible has been one of the 
means by which we have been prevented from resting in the external 
and mechanical, and driven to what terrifies us at first as the intan- 
gibility and vagueness of the Spirit. 

And what as to the future of mankind and of individual men? 
The belief in Christ could not fail to generate expectations of its 
own. We learn from the New Testament that the first Christians 
had their thoughts turned steadily with keen interest towards a 
crisis which was to occur at the close of their age. This is the 
feature of the New Testament which creates, perhaps, our chiet 
difficulty in reading it as we do for our instruction. The word 
crisis means judgment, and it was a judgment that was looked for, 
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but it was called by various names: it was a day of the Lord, a pre- 
sence or an unveiling of the Son of Man, a coming of Christ, a re- 
constitution of all things, a conclusion of the ages. For the Chris- 
tians of the New Testament age, this manifestation filled the horizon 
of their hopes and fears. It was to be in the main a heavenly 
event, but it was to have its earthly effects and signs, and the chief 
amongst these was to be the destruction of the Holy City of the 
Old Covenant. Those who look back on the close of that age with the 


spiritual insight of Christian faith can see that the epoch proved itself 


amomentous one in the divine government of the world, and that 
it was not unfitly described by the prophetical imagery under which 
it was foretold. But the anticipations of what then came to pass, 
which have so large a record in the New Testament writings, 
have not been exactly suited to the spiritual condition of those who 
have lived in the subsequent ages, and the devout use of the Serip- 
tural language of expectation has given birth to some difficulties of 
belief. We have little direct guidance of any kind in forming ideas 
as to what will happen to the world in future ages or to human 
beings when they die. It is impossible for those who believe that 
Jesus Christ revealed the Eternal Father to look forward without 
hope ; it is impossible to contemplate Christ as risen from the dead 
without taking for granted that there is a future life for men; it is 
impossible, we must add, to think of the Christ of the Gospels as 
ruling the world without associating the thought of judgment and 
punishment with the triumph of his power. But it is left to the 
faith and hope and fear of the believers in Christ to create for the 
most part their own imagery of what the world of the future and 
the life beyond the grave will be. And many Christians of our 
day find the traditional imagery of the Church failing them, as not 
suited to modern knowledge, without being moved by a common 
imaginative impulse vigorous enough to clothe the spiritual substance 
of their expectations in acceptable forms. 

Most important of all the inferences which must in the nature of 
things be drawn from the acknowledgment of Christ’s mission, are 
those which bear upon the spiritual relations of men with God. No 
single term sums up more adequately the purpose of Christ’s coming 
than that which declares him to be the way to the Father. If any- 
thing will be admitted to be certain as to the purport of his 
teaching, it is that he invited men to trust in God by assuring 
them that he was a Being in whom they might reasonably 
trust, that he encouraged them to pray to him, and that he 
declared the will of the Father to be the ground and rule of 
all duty. His disciples repeated this teaching, and reinforced 
it by their proclamation of their Master as a Son of God who 
had gone down into human death and been raised to the Father’s 
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right hand. The old agnostic contention that prayer is made irra- 
tional by the fixed order of the universe has been modified by Pro- 
fessor Huxley into the admission that prayer may be rational if 
there is a Being who can hear it and who cares for those who offer it, 
together with a challenge to believers to show that prayer has in any 
instance been demonstrably efficacious. Christians may be preserved 
from giving unwise answers to this challenge by remembering two 
principles which have authority to dominate any theory of prayer. 
In one of the Prayer-book Collects we are taught to address God thus: 
“ Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, who knowest our necessi- 
ties before we ask, and our ignorance in asking.”” And this acknow- 
ledgment rests upon what was laid down by Jesus when he was teach- 
ing his followers how to pray: “ Your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of before ye ask him.” 
in words dear to all English Christians: “Prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire, Uttered or unexpressed ; Fhe motion of a hidden fire, Which 
trembles in the breast.’’ The two principles are combined by St. Paul 
when he says that we know not what to pray for as we ought, but 
that the Spirit in our hearts intercedes for us in unspoken sighs. 
Surely the contention that, if a Christian would like something, the 
act of putting it into the words of a petition and addressing the peti- 
tion to the Almighty will be a means of obtaining it, is alien to 
these principles and is forbidden by them. The logical comment on 
them might be that prayer is made irrational by Christ’s teaching, 
more decidedly than by the fixed order of the universe. If desire 
unexpressed is prayer, and if we have a Father who knows better 
than we do what we want, why, it may be asked, should we do any- 
thing so futile as to put our desires into words, and address them to 
God? Yet Christ and his apostles taught men to pray. They 
taught men to place themselves as dependent, desiring creatures at 
the feet of a perfect heavenly Father, and to utter in simple human 
language the aspirations which the belief in such a Father might 
stir in a childlike nature. Prayer is for those who have become as 
little children, not for philosophers engaged in estimating mechanical 
forces. We shall continue to pray trustfully and devoutly, so long 
as we believe through Jesus that we have access to the Father, and 
shall decline controversy about the mechanical efficacy of calculated 
requests. “To labour is to pray,” said the ancient Christian maxim, 
and it is certainly truer to regard prayer as the spiritual breath of 
labour, of voluntary effort, than to imagine that it can be utilised as 
a substitute for effort. Work or action, also, according to the Christian 
revelation, must look to God, and make his will its law and end: he 
has an absolute claim on all that we can do; there can be nothing 
better for us than to please God. ‘Under its theological aspect,” 
as Mr. Huxley says, “ morality is obedience to the will of God.” 


The other principle is stated 
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(Hume, p. 207.) Duty means what the heavenly Father can claim 
from his creatures and children. That is a reasonable and satisfy- 
ing explanation of the word; no other does justice to its power over 
the universal mind. We speak, it is true, of duty towards God and 
duty towards our neighbour; but duty to man is included in and 
sustained by duty to the Father and Maker of men. “ Morality is 
obedience to the will of God,” and the will of God is to be learned 
from any modes in which it has pleased or shall please him to make 
it known. ‘To one who believes in a Divine Ruler of the world, no 
knowledge or criterion of duty is more valid than that which is 
obtained from the testimony of general experience, pointing out by 
what affections and acts the well-being of mankind is promoted, 

I have distinguished between the conclusions of agnosticism and 
those of agnostics. In no one’s case is it more necessary to do this 
than in that of Mr. Darwin. He has little of the Christian in him 
who can read without an emotion of reverence that statement of his : 
“The safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is beyond 
the scope of man’s intellect; but man can do his duty.” Duty is a 
word without meaning, or rather implying a delusion, to pure scien- 
tific agnosticism; but Mr. Darwin’s attitude was that of a man 
humbly veiling his face, in conscious ignorance, and yet in recogni- 
tion and trust, before a Power of righteousness and love to which 
he felt himself bound. No one speaks sincerely of duty without 
implying such a Power and a relation binding man to it. And to 
recognize the imperative authority of righteousness and love is to 
believe in God. A Christian who professes that he knows God with 
his intellect, knows nothing yet as he ought to know. The only 
promise of knowing God which we can claim is that which is made 
to faith and hope and love. 

It is a mysterious condition of our human existence—a manifest 
part of the discipline, as Christians would say, by which we are trained 
—that our understanding is brought up against insuperable diffi- 
culties, like the invisible wall which stopped Balaam’s ass. Any 
scheme of philosophy which professes to evade contradictions or to 
solve them convicts itself of superficiality. Our intellect gets un- 
ceremoniously buffeted by contradictions whenever it makes excur- 
sions into the world behind the senses. If, for example, there is one 
thing which the principle of evolution seems to make evident, it is 
that there is no beginning of things: it is, indeed, impossible for us 
to conceive an absolute beginning. But it is equally, or almost 
equally, impossible to us to imagine an absence of beginning. And 
evolutionists, quite naturally, however unscientifically, talk of the 
primordial atoms of the universe. It is not merely that we are 
made aware of things lying beyond our knowledge, but that contra- 
dictory conclusions seem forced upon our understandings. Space 
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and time ought, one might have imagined, to be simple things, but 
the consideration of them leads us into insoluble problems. So we 
have to confess ourselves to be helpless before the problems of 
predestination and choice of action, of the existence of evil in the 
universe, of a good Power from whom all things proceed, of the 
nature of spirit, of the clothing of infinity with the finite, and the 
like. St. Paul held that human conceptions of things beyond the sense- 
world are no better than the mental attempts of young children, and 
may hereafter similarly make us smile. The frank apprehension of 
the inadequacy of our conceptions and of their transitional character 
will render it easier to us to acquiesce in traditional religious terms 
or statements which may not be quite to our mind, as well as in 
formally contradictory propositions. When we try to discover a 
purpose in this perplexing discipline, we are led to the conclusion 
that we are intended to learn a distrust of our reasoning faculties, as of 
instruments, useful and necessary indeed, but stamped with inferiority 
and inadequacy. We follow our best Christian teachers in holding 
that, with regard to the greater things of life, the mind or spirit 
which trusts and hopes and loves is the superior organ of knowledge, 
and that human beings are put to the test whether they will be 
guided by the superior organ or the inferior. 

It is to these affections, of faith and hope and love, that the revela- 
tion of God given in Christ appeals. It assumes that in each man there 
is a spiritual need, of which it seeks to awaken a disturbing conscious- 
ness. This communication has the power—and no theory of life which 
does not profess to come from God can claim a like power—to move 
human nature to its depths and to raise it to its proper worth. What 
gracious or animating sentiment is there which it does not call forth? 
By its declaration of the good purposes of God it creates hope, and 
nurses its vivifying warmth under any depressing discouragements. 
By its display of condescending divine tenderness it softens the 
heart, and opens its pores to the best influences. By its assur- 
ance of a fatherly mind in God it constrains men to have confidence 
in the Supreme Power. It teaches them to blame themselves, as they 
look upon the goodness against which they have sinned and the 
standard of purity and love exhibited in the Son of man. By 
presenting the Son of man as divine, it makes every man sacred 
and dear to his fellow-men. It gives an entirely satisfying law of 
life, a sure basis of duty, a universal and progressive morality. It 
so far explains the sufferings and trials of life as to induce men to 
bear them with a refining patience. It holds out a light from 
beyond the grave which dispels the gloom of death. It opens a 
fount of joy too deep to be exhausted. If by the decay of Christian 
faith all these stimulants of the higher life should lose their power 
upon human souls, what could compensate to mankind for the loss? 

J. LLewettyn Davies. 





DISTRESS IN LONDON. 
I.—REMEDIES. 


Ir is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the 
amount of the distress in London, and it is noteworthy that no 
measures have yet been taken to ascertain whether that distress is 
normal or abnormal, and whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
In my opinion it is greater than has yet been shown by any statis- 
tics that we possess; for it is known by those whose lives are spent 
among our poorer brethren that a large number with true courage 
fight desperately against the advance of poverty, and fight silently, 
so that their condition is but half known or guessed at. All the 
information, however, that we do possess shows a terrible state of 
affairs. First we have the weekly returns of metropolitan pauperism. 
I will take, for the sake of example, the fourth and fifth weeks of 
October last. 

94,112 were relieved in the fourth week. 

95,242 were relieved in the fifth week. 


This shows an increase of 4,038 and 4,341 over the corresponding 
weeks of last year; of 4,995 and 5,099 over the same weeks in 1885 ; 
and 5,096 and 6,021 over 1884, so that in three years we have 
increased our pauper population by at least 6,000 at this time of 
year. We know that the population of London is increasing with 
alarming rapidity, and by these returns we see that pauperism is 
much more than keeping pace with that increase. 

From Mr. Charles Booth’s report on the people of the Tower 
Hamlets we obtain. the following figures: out of a population of 
456,877 there are in that part of London alone 58,715 very poor and 
101,129 poor. By the term poor Mr. Booth describes those who 
have a fairly regular though bare income, such as 18s, to 21s. per 
week. By the very poor he describes all those who fall below that 
standard. He further describes them as those whose means prove to 
be barely sufficient or quite insufficient, and he adds that cases of 
large earnings spent in drink are intended to be excluded." 

In the Government inquiry in March last in four selected dis- 
tricts the analysis of the general summary tells us that out of 29,451 
men there are 13,818 in regular employment; 7,365 in irregular 
employment, and 8,008 out of work ; while the remaining 260 gave 
no information. I believe that in some other districts the proportion 
out of work would have proved considerably higher. 

We have thus from various sources proof that there is great 
distress. It is plainly advisable to obtain accurate information re- 

(1) See Condition and Occupation of the People of the Tower Hamlets. By Mr. Charles 
Booth, 1886-7. 
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specting the character, extent, and causes of that distress ; for woe 
cannot hope to deal effectually with the question without some 
basis of facts on which to found the necessary remedies. The 
Government was urged at the beginning of 1887 to grant an 
exhaustive inquiry, but unfortunately it could not be persuaded to 
carry out any investigation of a satisfactory character. It may be 
asked what kind of inquiry would I suggest. The following memo. 
randum will give in general terms an answer :— 


INQUIRY INTO METROPOLITAN DISTRESS. 
Object of Inquiry.—To obtain information respecting character, extent, and 
causes of distress in London. 
To inquire into actual condition of men and women: 
a. On the line below Friendly Societies and Trades Unions. 
b. On the lower fringe of the shopkeeping class. 
c. Among the casual labour class. 
d, On the verge of pauperis. 
To inquire into— 
a. The general social condition of districts. 
b. Into the Local Government of districts. 
c. Into wages and industrial condition. 
Form of Inquiry.—A Committee appointed by the Government, and contain- 
ing a large unofficial element. 
The Committee to decide best form of procedure, and to appoint special 
officers to collect evidence. 
Sources of Information.—1. Past Blue Books, ¢.g., inquiry of 1869, and 
numerous others more or less partial since that date. 
2. Non-official information. 
a, Statistical Society Papers and other articles. 
b. Baxter, Walker, and others on wages and industrial conditions. 
c. American and foreign statistical inquiries. 
d. New Board of Trade literature. 
e. Evidence of inquiry now being held into female labour. 
3. Viva voce information : 
a, Evidence of Friendly Societies and Trades Unions as to the men who 
join and leave them, and the causes of this. 
b. Evidence of non-society men. 
c. Evidence of employers. 
d. Evidence of tradesmen and shop assistauts. 
e. Evidence of employers as to casual labour. 
jf. Evidence of employed as to casual labour. 
g. Evidence of Factory Inspectors, Poor Law, School Board, and other 
officials. 
h. Owners of property, and their agents. 
Points to be borne in mind during Inquiry.—1. Proportion of country-bred 
and London-bred men. 
. Removal of industries from London, and its causes. 
Systematic overtime question. 
Foreign pauper immigrants. 
. The State and Public Bodies as employers of labour, &c. &c. 
Remedies.—The Committee to suggest any remedies it may think necessary. 


I do not pretend that such a scheme of inquiry is perfect, but as 
we have much scattered information, and as none agree upon the 
amount of the distress, while all disagree as to the remedies, the in- 
vestigation which I have briefly suggested would be of immense value 
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to those who are really desirous of mastering the problem in its 
entirety. 

The gravity of the present state of affairs will not, however, admit 
the delay necessary for an exhaustive inquiry, and therefore the ques- 
tion is, whether any wise measure of immediate relief can be adopted. 
In discussing this question we must pay no attention to those who 
say complacently that the poor must always be with us and who 
conveniently forget other divine utterances about the duty of 
Christians to the poor. They talk and write of the unemployed as 
loafers, ruffians, and criminals. They congratulate the country on 
those excellent institutions, the workhouses, and ascribe all poverty 
to drink and want of thrift. We shall get no valuable suggestions 
from these Pharisees of the nineteenth century; nor can we hope 
for any practical advice from those who, by sensational exaggera- 
tions, influence the public in the direction of indiscriminate charity, 
Mansion House Funds, and other well-intended but harmful attempts 
at remedying the evil. Nor ought we to consult those who advocate 
impossible legislative remedies, indulge in wild expressions of opinion 
against Dives and on behalf of Lazarus, and teach the doctrine of 
violence as a necessary preliminary of any permanent cure. In short, 
neither the extreme do-nothing policy, nor the extreme violence 
policy will solve the great problem. 

In suggesting possible remedies, whether by means of legislation 
or by voluntary agencies, we must first divide our poor into two classes: 
those who are on the brink of pauperism and those who are already 
in the abyss. It is plainly our duty to make some attempt to rescue 
those who have become habitual paupers or chronic criminals probably 
through some fault of our social system for which they are not 
answerable. ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate”’ might be 
written over the door of our workhouses, for all hope is there lost of 
regaining independence. When the prison doors close behind one 
who has sinned against the law, but little chance is given of redeeming 
the lost character; but little effort is made to reclaim those who are 
born, nursed, and brought up in an atmosphere of crime and pauper- 
ism. Individuals toil at this work of redemption, but much more 
remains to be done. 

I will again refer to Mr. Booth’s report on the Tower Hamlets. 
He tells us that there are 6,882 of the lowest class—occasional 
labourers, loafers, semi-criminals, some of the street sellers, and 
others. ‘To these,” he says, “ ought to be added the homeless out- 
casts of the street, and also those among the population who conceal 


criminal pursuits under a nominal trade, It is, of course, impossible 

toenumerate the latter, and the former may be supposed to slip to 

some extent through the most careful census; they are those who 

take shelter where they can, and my figures, which work up to the 

census total, may not fully provide for them.” Amongst the lowest 
VOL. XLII*. N.S, L, 
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class he does not include indoor paupers, other inmates of institu- 
tions, or the semi-pauper class who are in and out of the house, 
Amongst the lowest class there are 497 children under 15, and 893 
between 15 and 20! It is terrible to reflect on what, without inter- 
vention, must be their future. 

A suggestion has been made to me “ that some agency, official and 
voluntary, be formed to explore the haunts and lairs of the criminals 
and dangerous refuse of the population. It would need local autho- 
rities, detectives, laymen, and ministers of religion acting together. 
Such a raid might be tried on one district at first.’” We need knowledge 
in order to cope with the evil. Police facilities granted by Govern- 
ment to a volunteer committee would help in any organised effort to 
discover how deep the disease may penetrate. 

Then as regards able-bodied paupers, it is doubtful whether the 
offer of work in a labour-yard is the best mode of help. Why 
should not her Majesty’s Government make a thorough inquiry into 
the Dutch system of self-supporting co-operative farms, and ascertain 
whether that system could not be introduced into this country. It 
has succeeded in Holland; why not try it in England ? 

My suggestions, therefore, as regards those who have sunk below the 
level of independence are, that we make a determined effort to deal 
with paupers and criminals instead of, as at present, winking at 
their existence in our midst; and that a chance be given to the 
able-bodied paupers to leave their present surroundings and to find 
employment on State-organised, self-supporting farms. 

The chief question of the moment is, however, how to relieve 
those who are in distress, but are still free from the taint of pau- 
perism. As an immediate remedy, I would recommend that work 
for the unemployed on the lines laid down by the Chelsea Vestry in 
the winter of 1885-6 should be adopted in all the metropolitan 
parishes. Nothing is more instructive than the Report of Mr. 
Strachan, surveyor to the Chelsea Vestry, who carried out the relief- 
works. In it we read that new streets were pushed forward without 
a contractor’s intervention, and that a sum of £16,000 was spent in 
road improvements. Care was taken only to employ residents in 
Chelsea, and a committee undertook to send men for selection. For 
the first hundred, preference was given to those who had others 
depending on them, and a start was made in a hard frost, which 
increased the severity of the work. The following quotations from 
the Report give a graphic account of the conditions under which 
the work was done :— 


“The rate of pay was 4d. per hour, which equalled a weekly wage of £1, 
and I made arrangements that the men could have 2s. after each day’s work, 
so as to provide them with food, as well as to secure them a few shillings at the 
weekly pay. 

‘*The frost had not relaxed in the least, and this added to the soverity of the 
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work. King’s Road had from twelve to eighteen inches of broken granite upon 
it, which had to be broken up and carted away. 

‘Tt was no child’s play. I had six men used to the work to show the others 
how to go about it. Owing to the frost and the hardness of the road, it was 
no unusual thing to sce the iron wedges fly out under the blows of the hammer. 

«By the end of the first week I had one hundred of the men at work. 

“The frost gave way towards the end of the first week. This relieved the 
severity of the work considerably. 

‘‘As there were persons who doubted tho existence of genuino distress, it 
may be well to state that among the men who were employed on the works at 
4d. per hour were carpenters, plasterers, bricklayers, fitters, shoemakers, watch- 
makers, printers, hatters, gentlemen’s servants, and tailors, as well as labourers 
generally. 

«There was an eagerness to obtain work which was an evidence that the 
distress was larger than was thoucht. 

“The men found out where I lived and waited for me as I left or went to my 
house, so that they might ask for work. They learned my routes to my office, 
when and how I visited my contracts, and how I returned, and were always 
waiting for me. Some of them even found out the Sunday-school and church 
T attended, and waited for my coming out to ask for work. It may ordinarily 
be a difficult task to test cases of distress, but [have no hesitation in saying that 
aman who will work for 4d. per hour, hacking up a granite road like King’s 
Road, is a genuine case. The number of men employed was gradually increased 
until two hundred and thirty were at work, all of them resident in Chelsea. @ 

* At first the men did not earn their money, but as they gradually got food 
into them they improved very much. Where [ found a man earning more 
than his money I raised his wages, as I deemed it not to be the wish of the 
Vestry to take advantage of a man’s poverty. Some of the carpenters and 
bricklayers were afterwards employed in laying blocks, and then they were 
paid the usual wage of a skilled man. The only difficulty that occurred was 
on the 7th April, when twenty-three of the men went on ‘strike’ against the 
4d. They had been discontented for some days, and were a class I was glad to 
have off the works. They were paid off at once, and within half an hour 
twenty-three of the men who were about the office waiting for work were 
started in their stead. Beyond this, not more than a dozen men were discharged 
for laziness or bad conduct. 

“The general conduct of the men was very good. Indeed, in Oakley Street 
it was such that the inhabitants subscribed and generously gave them a sub- 
stantial tea, in recognition of their good conduct. 

“T know that the £2,000 spent in wages in these works went to assist a 
body of men in a time of distress, of whom any employer in such works would 
have reason to be satisfied, and as the cost of the works as a whole is satis- 
factory, and the execution first class, I feel the Vestry may fairly claim that 
the relief works were successful.” 


In case of objections on the part of ratepayers that such works 
will add to the rates, I have obtained the following details as to their 
cost. The three streets paved with wood were originally macad- 
amized roads-——that is, roads made up with loose granite stones. The 
traffic upon them was heavy, and it ground the stones to mud and 
slop. The cost of repairing them with stones was large, and the 


work was constantly in hand. The cost of sweeping up the mud, 

carting it away to the wharf, and disposing of it by barging it away 

down the river, was very large. In wood pavement the cost of 

repairs is trifling, and as it has a life of from seven to nine years 

in the streets in question, this advantage is very substantial. The 
L2 
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mud from the wood pavement is only one-sixth of that from the 
macadamized roads, and here again a great advantage is gained. 
The first cost of laying wood is its drawback, but the saving in 
repairs and cleansing, &c., as compared with macadam, enabled 
the Chelsea Vestry to repay the yearly interest and yearly instal- 
ment on tke capital sunk without taking anything extra from the 
rates. 

In general terms it can be asserted that in these works the decreased 
cost of maintenance, repairs, scavenging, &c., of the wood as compared 
with the cost of the same services for macadam, pays the increased 
cost incurred by the capital sunk in the roads, and the nett 
result has been equilibrium in the yearly expenditure. The above 
statement is accurate as regards the three roads in question, and it 
would be equally so for many others in London, but it cannot bi 
applied to all macadamized roads, for the traffic must assume certain 
proportions before it applies. 

May I ask objectors to the idea of relief works as a temporary 
remedial measure, what fault can they find with the action of th 
Chelsea Vestry in 1886 ? 

A more permanent scheme for aiding the unemployed is th 
establishment of free registries throughout London, and, if pos- 
sible, throughout the whole country. Great care should be taken as 
regards the places of registry, and no stone should be left unturned 
in order to obtain a permanent system of registration acceptable bot! 
to employers and to theemployed. I need add nothing more, as this 
subject has been ventilated by Canon Leigh in the last number 
of the Fortnightly. 

Thus much for what is possible in the immediate present. I will 
now briefly touch on some remedies which seem to me to be at least 
worthy of consideration. 

In the first place, the question of emigration or colonization must 
be undertaken by the State. Hitherto the work has been carried 
out, and in some instances very successfully, by individual effort; 
but with our large and increasing surplus population we can no 
longer leave the matter to private agencies. Measures should b 
taken by the Home Government, in concert with the Colonial Govern- 
ments, to enable fit men who desire it to proceed to the colonies 
under a well-organized system, arrangements being made that all 
money advanced be ultimately repaid. Agricultural labourers, many 
of whom are now drifting into our large towns, would be perfectly 
willing to emigrate if facilities were offered. I am aware that there 
is a strong feeling amongst the working classes against emigration, 
as they rightly contend that with proper cultivation of the land at 


home there would be work for many who are suffering from enforced 
idleness. But at the present rate of increase of population the land 
cannot support all, and therefore we should look a little ahead, and 
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make the route easy to our colonies for those who desire to seek their 
living there. The greatness of our Empire is mainly owing to the 
adventurous spirit of Englishmen, and a well-considered scheme of 
colonization would still further strengthen our national and commercia! 
position in the world, as it is obviously to our advantage to have British 
colonists in Australia, South Africa, or Canada, rather than foreigners. 
It would, however, be absurd to make the exit easy if at the same 
time we left a free entrance to impoverished foreigners, whose 
invasion is a serious factor in the question of the distress. In the 
report of the Committee of Guardians of the Whitechapel Union 
appointed on the 8th of March last to consider and report upon 
the question of the continued immigration of foreign poor into the 
metropolis, the final paragraphs sum up the matter very distinctly. 


“ Now, turning to the memorandum which was issued by the Board of Trade 
in April last, your Committee observe that it closes with the pregnant words : 
‘Emigration can be no relief to the congestion of population at home if the 
place of those who emigrate is partly taken by a still poorer population.’ 
This is not only true in itself, but it involves still graver considerations if the 
emigration should consist largely of the skill and enterprise of this country and 
the immigration of an indigent and more or less helpless class. In considering 
the question, however, from their standpoint as Voor Law administrators, 
your Committee are confronted by two main difliculties, first, that of showing 
by statistics the effect of immigration upon local pauperism, and, secondly, 
that of tabulating facts in regard to the results of immigration. They are, 
however, led to infer that a considerable number of indigent foreign poor do 
land in this country, and either become the recipients of legal or private 
charity, or elbow out English workmen and workwomen in certain departments 
oflabour. At the same time, the active nature of the competition of English 
labour in foreign markets must not be lost sight of, nor the right of asylum 
which has for centuries been extended by England to the victims of political 
persecution abroad. 

“The only conclusion, therefore, at which your Committee, with their pre- 
sent information and experience, can arrive, is that, whilst nothing should be 
done to shut out the foreign workman from the English labour market, something 
might be done to prevent the landing of foreign paupers—that is to say, such foreign 
poor as must, by reason of indigence, or physical or mental weakness, necessarily 
within a short period become burdeis upon the public rates for support.” 


Whether this conclusion goes far enough in the direction of 
shutting our doors against foreign labourers who, by their manner 
of living, certainly do not improve the districts where they reside, is 
too large a question to be discussed here. But no one, I fancy, will 
deny that something might be done and ought to be done to prevent 
the landing of foreign paupers. 

The second question for discussion and settlement is education. 


The necessity for technical education is now generally recognised. 
From all sides comes evidence of this. As an instance I will 
quote from a letter sent by the secretary of a trade society to the 
Whitechapel Union committee: ‘ With reference to bakers, I have 
been informed, on good authority, that the reason why Germans are 
employed so largely is, first, because they are cheaper, and secondly, 
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they have a better knowledge of fermentation. The latter difficulty 
ought to be overcome by the establishment of a technical school for 
the trade.” If the British labour market is to compete successfully 
with those of other nations, our educational system must be widened 
and improved. Ji we must first insure that universal and regular 
attendance at our schools is made easier by the country paying 
for the education of her children. It seems to me also that if 
we compel every child to be educated, we ought to do our best, 
by well organised voluntary agencies, that such education should 
be received under circumstances promising a successful result. 
It is not too much to say that a shoeless child with an empty 
stomach will not learn very much, however good the teaching 
may be. I notice that in Lambeth, after the hearing of a large 
number of summonses taken out by the School Board authorities 
against parents for not sending their children to school, the super- 
intendent pointed out to the magistrate the large amount of good 
that had been done by the giving of boots to poor and deserving 
children through the means of the children’s boot fund, established 
at the police court some time back. It had conduced greatly to the 
attendance of a large number of children at school ; it had been of 
invaluable assistance, and in no case had been abused. The chief 


clerk informed the magistrate that nearly three hundred pairs had 
been given away. Here is an opportunity for provident and wise 
charity. 


But of still greater importance is the question of proper nourish- 
ment. On this subject I would recommend a small book called 
Prize Essays on Penny Dinners, issued by the Central Council for 
Promoting Self-supporting Penny Dinners. Nothing can be plainer 
and more convincing than the facts set forth by the essayists. 

The penny dinner system requires extension ; and individual enter- 
prise and personal energy can do all that is necessary. 

The next point I wish to call attention to is the necessity for 
London Governm-nt Reform. No one who has inquired into the 
life and condition of the working population in London can help 
coming to the conclusion that a great many of the evils under which 
they suffer are owing to the want of a proper system of local govern- 
ment. The Rector of Spitalfields, who is also chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, writes to me as follows :-— 

“‘Tam led to desire a reform of the present system of metropolitan local 
government in the interest of the poor. Those who should protect the poor 
against the evils of overcrowding and the unsanitary condition of their dwell- 
ings are often those who are interested in letting things be as they are. The 
members of the local boards are not directly elected by the ratepayers, but are 
the nominees of the yestries, and the sanitary inspectors are their servants, 
and removable at pleasure. The officers of the Board of Guardians are pro- 
tected by the Local Government Board, and can only be dismissed with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board; not so the officers of the local Board 


of Works. 
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“The expenditure of the local Board of Works is not subject to the control of 
a Government auditor. Where there is not a strong ratepayers’ association 
there is a great temptation to waste the ratepayers’ money and neglect the 
condition of the poor dwelling within the district. 

‘¢ Tocal self-government is to be retained in the interests of the whole com- 
munity, but in London it is utterly disorganised, and the poorer classes of the 
community are the sufferers, though not the only sufferers. All boards that 
spend the public money should be directly responsibie to the people who pro- 
vide the money.” 

How long do we intend to suffer the present state of affairs ? 
It is difficult to write calmly when one thinks of the misery and 
squalor borne by thousands of men aud women in London owing 
to existing laws not being enforced. What does Mr. Burnett say 
in his terrible report on the sweating system ? 

‘*The conditions of the Public Health Acts and of the Factory and Work- 
shop Regulation Acts are utterly disregarded, and existing systems of inspec- 
tion are entirely inadequate to enforce their provisions even if no divided 
authority tended to weaken the hands of the inspectors.” 

In the matter of out-door relief I have no intention and no wish to 
make any complaint against the past action of Boards of Guardians ; 
but the absence of all uniformity of administration is surely unde- 
sirable. Kach Board seems to have a different principle on which it 
acts. Stone-yards were in use in such a district as St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and none in the districts in the Kast end. Amount 
of payment too for work performed varies widely. An extension 
of the outdoor relief system seems to be almost a necessity in face of 
the present emergency. At all events it would be wise to try and 
infuse into our poor law system the principle that it is for the welfare 
of the country that the honest and deserving poor should be pre- 
vented from drifting into the workhouse class. I rejoice that 
Cardinal Manning has been brave enough to bring this subject 
prominently forward in the ‘Note on outdoor relief,’ in which 
he supports my position in this article. 

I should also like to say a few words on the subject of charitable 
agencies. Large sums of money are being spent in charity, and a 
universal wish is expressed that it should be well spent, and with 
the smallest possible pauperising effect. It is said that competitions 
between charitable societies is an excellent thing, as through it 
greater energy is secured. But overlapping, if I may use the word, 
is not desirable ; and without centralization, and without some means 


of co-operation, it can be readily imagined that one agency may 
injuriously affect another, and that a sharp-witted individual may 
obtain help from more than one society. The difficulty in any scheme 
for organisation lies in the fact that charity is not considered a 
subject on which all religious sects can combine. Until the basis 
of charity is accepted as sufficient for co-operation amongst those 
who engage in charitable work the organisation of charitable relief 
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is almost impossible. In the case of hospitals, the desire of the pro- 
fession to utilise them for increase of learning makes it difficult to 
promote any change. ‘The organisation of medical charity in London 
would lead to relief being far better distributed, and would, I believe, 
not interfere in the least with teaching. If the dispensaries of 
London were used in connection with the hospitals, rather would it 


facilitate it. A Government inquiry into the hospital administra- 
tion might lead to the necessary change. 

One point which I think should be insisted upon is that every 
endowed and every voluntary charity should publish an annual 
report, not merely giving a financial statement, but showing the 
principles upon which it works, and the grounds upon which it has 
relieved various classes of cases. At present the difficulty is great 
of learning anything about the administration of parochial and other 
endowed charities. The latter seem to consider themselves privi- 
leged to avoid public notice. It would be well if every charitable 
agency should be required, for purposes of public information, to send 
a report to some public centre. Let us by no means relax our 
charitable efforts, but let us at the same time be sure, by combination 
and co-operation, that our charities are dispensed wisely, or else our 
well-intentioned efforts will do more harm than good to the suffering 
;,VOr. 

The question of overtime work, at all events in Government cm- 
ployment, should at once be thoroughly sifted. This subject should 
be brought forward by the Trades Unions, and a decision be given 
with no uncertain voice. Then there is also the sweating system to 
be attacked. Government work lIct out to contractors, with no power 
to put a stop to sub-letting, cannot but cause serious evil to the 
workers, Sanitary matters, which have occupied so much time and 
paper, and about which we have numberless Acts of Parliament, are 
still neglected. Clearances of workmen’s dwellings, in order to build 
a better class of houses, without sufficient provision being made for 
all who are thus disturbed, are causing injury and sometimes ruin to 
many. Legislation on this subject has unfortunately not been strin- 
gent enough. All facilities should be granted to working-men to 
remove into the suburbs, away from evil surroundings and exorbitant 
rents ; and efforts should be made, especially by large employers, to 
start industrial villages, where pure air and a healthy life will con- 
duce to better work and a higher level of morals and intelligence. 

I feel that my suggestions are numerous ; but I feel also so strongly 
that the solution of our distress problem lies in many remedics 
rather than in one, that I have preferred to touch briefly on many 
points for discussion, inquiry, and ultimate action, rather than to 
elaborate any single scheme. 

I will now sum up the suggestions I have made. 

Ist. An exhaustive inquiry into the causes, extent, and character 
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of the distress; also an inquiry as to the criminal and semi-criminal 
classes. 

2nd. Immediate and temporary remedies. Relief works of a re- 
munerative character. 

8rd. Permanent remedies. Free registries. Pauper farms, as in 
Holland. Organized colonization. Prevention of foreign pauper 
immigration. Technical education. Free elementary education. 
Extension of the penny-dinner system. London local government 
reform. Extension of powers to grant out-door relief. Organisa- 
tion of charitable agencies. Prohibition of overtime work in Govern- 
ment employment. Prohibition of sub-letting by Government con- 
tractors. Enforcement of Sanitary Acts and Extension of the rang: 
of the Factory Acts. More stringent legislation against wholesale 
clearances. Industrial villages. 

Our great social problem cannot be solved in a moment, bui 
further delay will only make it more difficult to cope with. Every 
one should do what in him lies to help a little in the solution. Apart 
from Government measures, individual effort may do much, and non 
can give more valuable aid than employers of labour, many of whom 
have as yet shown but little real sympathy towards those from whose 
ranks they draw the machinery necessary for their own success. 
I cannot view without dismay the great chasm that has of lat 
gradually widened between employers and employed. It is not the 
aristocrats, it is not the landowners, it is the employers of labour who 
are most fiercely denounced for hardness, selfishness, and cupidity. 
Now is the moment for them to come forward and show sympathy 
with the working classes. Now is the time for them to take their 
part in bearing the burdens and promoting the welfare of others, 
and so fulfil the law of the Founder of our civilization, so far as 
that civilization deserves to be called Christian and is likely to 
prove permanent. 

CoMPToN. 


II.—A NOTE ON OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


Tur Times newspaper has stated that I have given countenance to 
the fallacy that under the Poor Law men have a natural right to work 


It has also published a letter from Mr. Albert Pell 


or to bread. 
stating that my words imply a censure upon the whole administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and would countenance the giving of relief to 
men in their own homes. 

I plead guilty to both of these impeachments, and in as few words 
as I can I will justify what I have said. 

As to the first indictment that the poor haye a natural right to 
work or to bread, the 7imes thinks it sufficient to reply that there is 
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no obligation upon any one to give work. If it had extended its 
argument to the other limb of the alternative it would have answered 
itself. But the Times wisely refrained from saying that there is 


no natural obligation on men to give bread to the hungry. This 
needs no proof, even apart from Christian law. The obligation 
therefore is universal, but those who can give work as the condition 
of earning bread have an alternative in which theyare free to choose, 
while those who cannot give work are certainly not obliged by any 
natural law todo so. For them it is enough to give bread, which, 
if they can give, they are bound to give. Some men therefore have 
an alternative and others none, but all are bound by natural obliga- 
tions, if they can, to feed the hungry. 

But it may be said that granting the obligation in the giver does 
not prove a right in the receiver. To which I answer that the 
obligation to feed the hungry springs from the natural right of 
every man to life, and to the food necessary for the sustenance of 
life. So strict is this natural right that it prevails over all positive 
laws of property. Necessity has no law, and a starving man has a 
natural right to his neighbour’s bread. 

I am afraid that those who speak so confidently about rights, 
obligations, and laws, have not studied or have forgotten the first 
principles of all human positive law. If the law of property did not 
rest upon a natural right it could not long exist. They who deny it 
justify the dictum La propriété c’est le vol. They who affirm that 
property rests upon a natural right cannot without destroying their 
own assertion deny that the first natural right of man is to live. 
Even self-defence issuing in the taking of the life of an aggressor is 
recognised as the natural right of self-defence. Before the natural 
right to live all human laws must give way; and this natural right 
in every man lays upon all men the correlative obligation to sustain 
the life of man when it is threatened with extinction. The law of 
natural charity recognises in each the same right to live and imposes 
upon us all according to our power the obligation to sustain the life 
of others as we sustain our own. 

On this foundation all Poor Laws from Queen Elizabeth to the 
present day repose, as the text of those laws abundantly 
proves. Until 5 Eliz. c. 3., the relief of the poor was by 
voluntary contribution; it became compulsory by that Statute 
(Nicholl’s History of the English Poor Law, vol. i., p. 156), which is 
described as “an Act touching divers orders of artificers, labourers, 
servants of husbandry, and apprentices.’ It goes on to say that 
there would be “ good hope that the same law being duly executed 
should banish idleness, advance husbandry, and yield unto the hired 
persons, both in time of scarcity and in time of plenty, a convenient 
portion of wages.” (Zbid., p. 158.) The Act therefore contemplated 
the industrious classes. It provided also that all between twelve and 
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sixty years of age, if not otherwise employed, should serve in hus- 
bandry. It prescribed also the hours of work, the time for meals, 
and the rate of wages to be fixed by the Justices. (Zbid., p. 158.) 
The 14 Eliz. c. 5, was “for the punishment of vagabonds 
and for the relief of the poor and impotent.” It repealed the 
Acts of Henry IV., Edward VI., and the 5 Eliz. c. 3. It 
” it made it penal to give money 
to any rogue or vagabond or sturdy beggar; but it provided 
relief for those ‘‘who are whole and mighty in body and able to 
labour.” (Jbid., p. 161.) In the 18 Eliz. c. 3., the recital runs 
as follows: “To the intent that youth may be accustomed and 
brought up in labour and work, and then not grow to be idle rogues : 
and to the intent also that such as be already grown up in idleness 
and so are rogues at present may not have any just excuse in saying 
that they cannot get any service or work, and be then without favour 
or toleration worthy to be executed, and that poor and needy persons 
may be set on work.” In every city, town, and market-town 
Justices were enjoined to order ‘a competent stock of wool, hemp, 
flax, iron, or other stuff—by taxation of all—so that every poor and 
needy person, old and young, «ble ¢o work and standing in need of relief, 
shall not for want of work go abroad begging, or committing pilfer- 
ings, or living in idleness.’’ Here the providing of work is expressly 
enacted for all who are able to work and are in need of relief, and if 
such persons should refuse to work, they were to be sent to the 
House of Correction. (Jdid/., p. 170.) These show the mind of the 
Legislature down to that date. 

This Act was repealed by the 39 Eliz. c. 3 and 4, nevertheless 
the mind and the intention remain the same. The Act provides that 
children shall be set to work. It still enacts the provision of wool, 
hemp, and other stock for work, and also competent sums of money 
for and towards the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, 
blind, poor, and not able to work. Then follows an enactment of 
mutual liability, that is, of parents to support their children and of 
children to support their parents. (JZbid., 186.) 

All this was again repealed by the 43 Eliz. c. 2, which Statute is 
the foundation of the Poor Law down to the present day. It pro- 
vides for compulsory assessment, and that for the four following 


appointed “ Overseers of the Poor ; 


b 


purposes: “1. For the setting to work of children whose parents 
cannot support them. 2. For setting to work of all such persons, 
married or unmarried, hating no means to maintain themselves, and 
who use no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their living by. 
3. For providing a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron, and other ware or stuff to set the poor on work. 4. For the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, blind, and such others 
amongst them, being poor and not able to work.” It extended the 
mutual liability of maintenance to grandfathers and grandmothers. 
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This provision shows what vigilant care was exercised to maintain 
the domestic life of the people, and all the obligations and charities 
which arise from the relations of kindred and of homes. I fail to 
recognise in these Statutes an administration of the law by which 
the old and the helpless are removed from their children and thei 
kindred into a workhouse as a condition of relief, still less the 
refusal of out-door relief, except on the same condition whereby Q 
family is sold up, their home broken up, in all probability never to 
be reconstituted, and the whole family, old and young, charged fo, 
ever upon the rates. This condition is known at this time to bk 
absolutely refused by an immense multitude of our suffering and 
deserving poor ; they will endure any privations of hunger and cold 
rather than break up their home with its natural and Christian 
charities, the only possession and happiness left to them in life, by 
going into a workhouse. Stone-breaking and crank-working are 
well enough as a deterrent for loafers and criminals, but the work- 
house is a cruel deterrent when offered to families who, by a wise 
assistance in time of need, may be carried through the straits of 
winter when in want of work. 

Both the spirit and the letter of the Statutes of Elizabeth provid 
for the relief or the employment of such as be lusty, who having 
their limbs strong enough to labour may be daily kept in continual 
labour, whereby they may every one of them get their own living 
with their own hands. This provision is made even for those who may 
not be deserving. How much more does it include the deserving 


and the willing to work who are thrown out of employment by 


winter, which suspends a multitude of trades and industries, or by 
the vicissitudes which so often paralyse the employers of labour! 
The indiscriminate refusal of out-door relief pauperises those who 
break up their homes and go into the workhouses, aggravates the 
poverty of those who refuse to break up their homes, multiplies 
the number of those who are idle, because they are not relieved by 
work, and drives multitudes into the dangerous classes who become 
desperate and hardened. 

Does not our present administration of the Poor Law as compared 
with the old Statutes imply a decline of Christianity, and an applica- 
tion of political economy uncontrolled by the moral laws of human 
sympathy, and of the compassion which wealth owes to poverty ? 

Henry E., Carpinan Arcupisuor. 





